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THE FOSSIL REMAINS OF VERMONT. 


Five spots exist in Vermont, which 
have become remarkable for their fossil 
remains. At three of these spots tusks 
of three different elephants have been 
found ; at another point the entire skeleton 
of a whale has been exhumed, and at an- 
other still, trees and rare fruits have been 
brought to light, which seem to belong 
to some extinct species, of a remote period 
of time, and perhaps of some distant cli- 
mate. 

It is not our intention to give a scienti- 
fic account of these fossils, but simply to 
narrate facts, together with some specula- 
tions and conjectures based upon them. 
but before proceeding to do this, and in 
order to gain a clearer view of the matter, 
we may point out the geographical rela- 
tion in which Vermont stands to the rest 
of the globe. 

The State of Vermont lies in a region 
of the North-American continent which 
forms a kind of peninsula, of which New- 
England comprises about one half. This 
peninsula is connected with the main land 
on the west by an isthmus not more than 
ten miles in width, between the head- 
waters of Lake George and the Hudson 
river. From the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence to the mouth of the Hudson the 
distance is 900 miles, and the tide ebbs 
and flows over 650 miles of this distance— 
ascending the St. Lawrence nearly to the 
_ mouth of the Sorel, the outlet of Lake 
Champlain, and as far as Albany on the 
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Hudson, leaving only 250 miles out of the 
entire circuit of the peninsula of some 
2000 miles that is not reached by tide- 
water. The height of Champlain above 
the level of the sea is ninety feet, and 
the greatest elevation of the land between 
the waters of the lake and the Hudson 
is nearly fifty feet. Such is the general 
outline of that portion of the globe of 
which Vermont forms a part. 

The particular point in this region at 
which the skeleton of the whale was found 
is in the town of Charlotte, fifty miles 
from the northern boundary of the State, 
about midway of the length of the lake, 
one mile and a half from its eastern shore, 
and sixty feet above its present level, or 
150 feet above the sea. It was discover- 
ed in 1849 by a party of laborers at work 
upon the Rutland and Burlington railway. 
It lay eight feet below the surface, in an 
earth consisting, first, of four feet of sand, 
then two and one half feet of sand and 
clay mixed, and finally in a bed of pure 
clay, its head pointing to the north-west, 
and its tail to the south-east, as if it had 
been blown upon the ancient shore of 
the lake by westerly winds. The entire 
length of the animal was fourteen feet, 
and the skeleton is preserved in the cabi- 
net of the Capitol at Montpelier. 

In connection with this part of our sub- 
ject it may be stated that a portion of a 
similar skeleton was dug up in the vicin- 
ity of Montreal in 1847, It lay in a bed 
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of the same clay as that of Charlotte, at 
the depth of fifteen feet below the sut- 
face, and one hundred feet above the level 
of the St. Lawrence. The bones of whales 
are also found in various other quarters 
of the globe. They occur in great num- 
bers scattered over the surface of the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, where 
they are disposed of by being burnt or 
built into fences. These whales might 
have been destroyed either by volcanic 
concussion or by deleterious gases lib- 
erated during the period of volcanic ac- 
tion, as fish often are, or at least seem 
to be, nowadays, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
or, what is perhaps more probable, they 
might have been left floundering by the 
sudden retiring of the sea. 

At the time when the whale became 
stranded on the ancient shore of Lake 
Champlain, a considerable portion of the 
peninsula of which we have spoken was 
everflown by the waters of the ocean. 
Between the chain of the Green Mount- 
ains and the country westward from 
there, in the valley now occupied by the 
beds of Lake Champlain and the Hudson 
river, there was a wide arm of the sea, 
or strait. What is now the highest point 
of land between the lake and the Hud- 
son, was then ten feet below the surface 
of the water in the strait. As to what 
was the condition of the peninsula—or 
rather island—at that early period, with 
respect to animal and vegetable life, what 
trees covered its mountains, what ani- 
mals stirred and lived among them, we 
can only form a vague conjecture. The 
Green Mountains, doubtless, rose then 
as they do now, and lifted their green 
heads above the encompassing sea, form- 
ing part of a lone island in the midst of 
the waters. Bears, and deer, and wolves 
might possibly have existed there then; 
but can we conceive that the elephant 
roamed there, and found upon the nar- 
row domain of the sea-girt island an am- 
ple subsistence where now the hills are 
so cold and ungenial to his race? 

With respect to those localities in Ver- 
mont in which the remains of elephants 
have been discovered, they are, begin- 
ning in the north, first, in the town of 
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Richmond, second, in Mount Holly, and 
third, in Brattleboro. The first point, 
in Richmond, is fifteen miles north-east- 
erly from Charlotte, not far from the 
Winooski river, on the western slopes 
of the Green Mountains and near the line 
of the Vermont Central railway. This 
railway runs up the White river on the 
eastern slopes of the mountains, and 
down the Winooski on the western slopes, 
and runs in a general north-westerly direc- 
tion. 

The second point, in the town of Mount 
Holly, is at the summit level of the Bel- 
lows’s Falls and Rutland railway, 1415 
feet above the level of the sea. It is some 
fifty miles from the southern boundary 
of the State, and midway between the 
Connecticut river and its western bor- 
der. The railway runs up Black river, 
on the eastern slopes of the mountains, 
and down a branch of Otter creek on 
the western slopes, the general direction 
of the route being also north-west. 

The third point is in Brattleboro, near 
the Connecticut, in the south-east cor- 
ner of the State, among the extreme east- 
ernmost spurs of the Green Mountains, 
and not far from the right bank of West 
river, whose course is also from the north- 
west. 

The distance from Brattleboro to Mount 
Holly is some forty miles, and from Mount 
Holly to Richmond sixty-five miles. A 
line drawn through the three points would 
not deviate greatly from a straight line, 
having from Brattleboro a direction of 
about twelve or fifteen degrees west of 
north. This fact is not of much import- 
ance unless it is to show that if elephants 
ever came into the State from the south- 
west, and were surprised and destroyed 
by the first cold of winter, they might 
naturally penetrate farther into the in- 
terior of the southern portion of the State 
than into the northern portion. But it 
will be observed that these three points 
are all on natural routes of communica- 
tion between the western and eastern 
slopes of the Green Mountains, on such 
routes precisely as the buffalo chooses, 
and such as the elephant probably would _ 
choose, to pass from one slope to the 
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other. Why these routes happen to run 
in the direction N. W. and S. E., in the 
same direction that the remarkable 
scratches on the faces of many of the 
rocks in the State run, presents a ques- 
tion for study and reflection by itself. 
The same volcanic action that formed 
the mountains may also have produced 
the channels in which the rivers run, 
and likewise, possibly, the scratches on 
the rocks. Was the chain of the Green 
Mountains, though running to the north- 
east, thrown up by a force operating 
from south-east to north-west? It is 
certain that the position of the ledges 
of roofing slate in the State, though run- 
ning north-east and south-west, seem to 
have been tilted up on edge by a force 
operating in the opposite direction: 

But to return to the remains of ele- 
phants. They have all been found under 
similar circumstances—all of them have 
been exhumed from peat or muck-beds ; 
partial remains of a single animal only 
being discovered in each locality. In 
Brattleboro but one single tusk has thus 
far been found; indeed, we may rather 
say, only a part of a tusk, since a por- 
tion of the point had been broken off, prob- 
ably by the animal rooting for food. The 
remaining fragment when found, measured 
forty inches in length, eighteen inches 
around the larger end, and eleven inches 
around the broken end. It was discov- 
ered in the summer of 1865 by some la- 
borers who were getting out muck for 
manure. The season was remarkably 
dry and therefore favorable for this pur- 
pose, and a large amount of muck was 
removed from the eastern portion of the 
bed. This bed covers about one acre of 
ground, and is situated midway between 
West river and Whetstone brook, at the 
distance of about a mile from the Con- 
necticut river, at the height of some two 
or three hundred feet above its level, and 
five hundred feet above the sea. It 
seems to have been formed by the grad- 
ual filling up of a small pond with par- 
tially decayed and almost completely dis- 
integrated vegetation. This pond was a 
basin some ten or fifteen feet deep, at its 
deepest points, surrounded by a rim of 
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schistose slate intermingled with blue 
limestone, as the slate not unfrequently 
is in that region of the State. As left 
after the upheaval of the hills, the bottom 
of this basin was covered with blue sand, 
with small boulders, here and there, of 
blue limestone.and quartz; and the first 
succeeding rains which fell must have 
filled it with water. And this water 
flowed over the rim of the basin at a 
point in the north-east, gullied out a com- 
paratively wide channel for itself, with 
banks some eight or ten feet high, and 
ran off down the hill-side in a small brook 
that emptied into West river. 

It may readily be conceived that when 
vegetation began to grow upon the shores 
of this little pond, the annual growth of 
leaves would fall into the water, sink to 
the bottom, and thus become preserved 
from that total decay and absorption into 
the air and ground which fallen leaves 
are subject to when exposed to the at- 
mosphere. For, in order to the decay 
of organic substances, as well as to their 
growth, a trinity of conditions is necessary, 
namely, heat, air, and moisture. With- 
out the presence of these, neither perfect 
growth nor decay is possible. When, 
therefore, vegetable or animal substances 
are covered by water, both heat and air 
are excluded to a great extent, and en- 
tire decay is suspended. Year after year, 
century after century, the leaves that fell 
into this pond would gradually fill up 
its shallower portions, at length reach 
the surface, and there, meeting with air 
and the heat of the sun, the fermentation 
of entire decay would begin to take place, 
and, in consequence, vegetable life also 
would begin to grow up in their midst. 
For life is the complement of decay. In 
this way it may be supposed that a 
growth of trees gradually progressed 
from the shore toward the middle of the 
pond—waded into it, as it were, and, 
dying and falling themselves at last, add- 
ed their own trunks and branches to the 
mass of leaves that had already become 
deposited. It is in this way that beds of 
muck are formed upon the hills of Ver- 
mont. As the period before the creation 
of man was occupied by nature in storing 
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away fuel in the earth against his future 
necessities, when he should have destroyed 
the trees on its surface, preparing for his 
future wants like a careful mother for her 
child before he should yet come forth 
into this busy, active life; so these muck- 
beds would seem to have been formed 
against the time when the cenuded and 
impoverished hills should need them as a 
means of refertilization. ’ 

While the pond was yet in the process 
of being filled up, and while, we may 
suppose, an unobstructed channel still 
led through it, there are evidences that 
beavers began their work in it. These evi- 
dences consist of a beavers’ dam, made 
of billets of wood of different lengths and 
sizes, which had been gnawed off and 
stripped of their bark, the marks of the 
teeth being plainly visible upon them. 
This dam was some fifty feet from the 
eastern margin of the bed, and about a 
foot or a foot and a half above the sand, 
that depth of vegetable matter having al- 
ready been deposited at that point before 
the dam was made. Beavers may have 
occupied the pond from an early period 
of the earth’s formation, but they never 
found it necessary to construct a dam 
until the pond had become almost entire- 
ly filled up. At length this event took 
place, and the pond became a swamp, as 
it is seen this day, with trees growing 
upon it, such as ash, birch, elm, soft ma- 
ple, etc. Many generations of such trees, 
it may be presumed, have grown up there, 
shed their leaves, gone to decay, and fin- 
ally added their substance to the half de- 
cayed mass below. Prostrate trunks of 
trees are seen upon it, thickly overgrown 
with mosses and other plants, and half- 
buried in the swamp, rapidly undergoing 
the process of disintegration. Plants 
seem to seize upon it as ants sometimes 
do upon the carcasses of dead animals. 
On examining this mass attentively, it 
is discovered that its lowest stratum at 
the depth of ten feet or more, is exceed- 
ingly light and made up almost entirely 
of leaves. Above this stratum bits of 


wood begin to be found ; sometimes entire 
leaves with well preserved outline and 
texture, fir-tree cones, pieces of bulrush, 
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seeds, etc. The general consistence of 
the mass is like clay, though much light- 
er and less tenacious, and its fracture has 
a striking resemblance to that of cannel 
coal. In fact, it requires but a little 
stretch of the imagination to fancy that 
many of our coal measures have been 
formed in the same way that these muck- 
beds are. Let it be supposed that the 
water with which the muck is permeated 
should contain a silicious or calcareous 
cement, and that by some volcanic up- 
heaval a mass of earth should become de- 
posited upon this swamp, it may be con- 
ceived that in course of time it would be- 
come dried, compressed, and hardened 
into coal. 

But be this as it may, in the midst of 
the beavers’ dam, and lying upon the sand 
five feet. below the surface of the swamp, 
and about a foot lower than the dam, the 
elephant’s tusk was found. The work- 
man, taking it for a piece of wood, and 
while endeavoring to remove it with his 
shovel, broke it in two, at the middle; 
but it has been preserved as well as pos- 
sible by Mr. Hager, the State geologist, 
by immersing it in glue, and it is now 
deposited in the State Capitol. The brok- 
en end had apparently been gnawed by 
beavers. During the long ages which it 
had lain in the place where found, it had 
become thoroughly saturated with water, 
and its interior portions were of the con- 
sistence of chalk. The outer surface was 
horny and more firm. 

While standing in the excavation and 
watching the operation of digging out the 
muck, it seemed as if one saw the leaves 
of a musty old volume turned over, con- 
taining the records of thousands of years. 
The history of the globe is there written 
in the legible types of organic remains— 
in leaves, seeds, stems, mosses, beaver- 
dams, etc. ; and though positive dates are 
not given, any more than they are upon 
the monuments of Egypt, yet with re- 
spect to the whole period embraced by 
the records, one gains an idea that is not 
wholly vague or unsatisfactory. One 
would be willing to allow that six thou- 
sand years may have elapsed since the 
commencement of the formation of the 
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muck-bed, four thousand since the deposi- 
tion of the elephant’s tusk there, and two 
thousand since the formation of the bea- 
vers’ dam ; but if it were suggested to him 
either to double these numbers or to halve 
them, he would be inclined to hesitate 
and doubt. 

The muck, on being exposed to the air, 
the rains and the sun, ferments and goes 
into a complete state of decay. When 
mixed with barn-yard manure it forms a 
highly fertilizing compost. When desic- 
cated and the water is entirely expelled 
from it, it becomes a black, solid mass, 
not unlike coal, and forms an excellent 
fuel. One of the billets taken from the 
beavers’ dam was a stick about two and 
a half feet in length, and four inches in 
diameter, which had been gnawed off at 
both ends. Another stick was five or 
* six inches in diameter. This stick, on 
being dried in a room where it was pre- 
served, split open and gradually shriv- 
eled up to about one fifth of its former 
dimensions. When shown to two farmers 
of the neighborhood, they both pronounc- 
ed it to be yellow birch, a tree which 
still grows in the swamp. Only a com- 
paratively small portion of the muck has 
been removed from the bed, and no very 
careful examination of the contents of the 
swamp has thus far been made; so that, 
of course, it is not known what yet re- 
mains to be discovered : but nothing fur- 
ther of the elephant has been seen, and 
no traces of vegetation other than that 
which is now indigenous to the country, 
has come under our observation. What 
further and more careful exploration may 
bring to light remains to be seen; but 
as the case thus far stands, the tusk of a 
tropical animal has been found enshroud- 
ed by the vegetable productions of a 
northern region. 

While observing this fact, numerous 
questions arise for solution. How did the 
tusk of an elephant come to be in that 
swamp? Did the animal go in there to 
drink and get mired? Did he die in the 
vicinity of the pond, by the cold of win- 
ter and from hunger, and one of his tusks 
become borne into the pond by beavers, 
who took it for a billet of wood, and was 
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thus preserved while the carcass went to 
decay ? Or was the animal destroyed by 
the upheaval of the mountains, and his 
tusks become strewed upon the sandy 
bottom of the basin before even a tree or 
plant had grown upon the newly-formed 
hills? Or yet, before these hills were 
thrown up, while the surface of the earth 
was yet smooth, and while it was still 
warm from internal heat, yielding a gigan- 
tic growth of plants, did the land swarm 
with elephants in all quarters of the earth, 
and did the hills and mountains in their 
upheavals become at one and the same 
time the tomb and the monument of their 
race ? 

The remains which were found at 
Mount Holly, on the top of the ridge of 
the Green Mountains, consist of one 'mo- 
lar tooth, two tusks, and several bones. 
They were discovered in 1848 by a party 
of railway laborers, in a muck-bed of some 
six acres in extent, and fifteen feet in 
depth at its deepest point. The molar 
tooth was found on the sand, eleven feet 
below the surface of the muck. It 
weighed eight pounds, and was eight 
inches across its grinding surface. At 
the distance of about eighty feet from 
where this tooth was found, and scattered 
over a small space, the two tusks and 
bones were discovered. The tusks were 
greatly curved, deviating nineteen inches 
from a straight line. The shortest dis- 
tance from base to tip was sixty inches, 
and by the curve eighty inches, or nearly 
seven feet. One of them is preserved in 
the cabinet of the State Capitol, though 
it has become much blackened, shriveled 
up and cracked since being exhumed. 

The muck-bed in Richmond is from one 
and a half to two acres in extent. It is 
situated about a mile and a half from the 
Winooski river, and is some two hun- 
dred feet above its surface. As at Brat- 
tleboro, only one single tusk was found 
in this bed ; but the excavations have not 
been very extensive. It was discovered 
about the year 1859, at the distance of 
some forty feet from the edge of the muck- 
bed, and five feet below the surface. It 
lay in a gravel basin upon a deposit of 
marl, or fresh-water shells, which has 
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been penetrated to the depth of six feet 
without coming to the bottom. In con- 
nection with these shells, it may be re- 
marked that the geological structure of 
the country in that region of the Winooski 
river is different from what it is further 
south. There is more lime in the soil; 
and it was in the waters of the Winooski 
that the most beautiful of pearls have 
been found. The question naturally 
arises how many ages may have elapsed 
during the formation of those shells ? 

The length of the tusk found in this 
muck-bed was about five feet. It will 
thus be seen that, with the exception or 
the marl, the circumstances attending the 
discovery of three distinct deposits of fos- 
sil elephant remains in Vermont, are al- 
most precisely the same. They have all 
been found in muck-beds, in small sandy 
basins, and lying entirely below the muck 
at those points where found. The con- 
stituent elements of the muck appear to 
be the same in every case, and in every 
case they envelop traces of ancient bea- 
ver-dams. Even thesedams are the same; 
consisting of billets of wood ‘of various 
sizes, gnawed off at both ends, stripped 
of their bark, and exhibiting marks of 
the teeth. 

There are no evidences that these ele- 
phants were different from those which 
now exist in the tropical regions of the 
earth. If they were, indeed, different— 
if they were natives of a northern climate, 
and if there was an attraction for them in 
these muck-swamps, as there appears to 
have been, why are there not more re- 
mains in these swamps? And why are 
the remains in each locality so scattered 
about? And by what agency did this 
scattering take place? Was it by that 
of wolves, lynxes, bears, or catamounts— 
the largest known beasts of prey in this 
region ? 

It is well known that the elephant is in 
the habit of migrating over long distances, 
and it is highly possible, if not probable, 
that the individuals of- whose remains we 
are speaking, belonged to a migrating 
herd that entered Vermont from the south- 
west. It is not impossible that there 
might have been an extensive region of 
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country inhabited by ‘them where the 
Gulf of Mexico now is, and that this re- 
gion may have been submerged during 
these commotions, and thus so lowered 
the general level of the sea that the wa- 
ters of the strait spoken of as formerly 
existing between Vermont and New-York 
may have been drawn off to fill the abyss 
thus occasioned, thus leaving a pass-way 
open into Vermont. According to the 
rate at which the elephant travels, a few 
summer months would suffice him for a 
journey from tropical America to the 
Arctic circle. 

We come now to speak of the vegeta- 
ble fossil remains which have been dis- 
covered in Vermont. These lie in the 
town of Brandon, which is situated about 
midway of the length of the State, some 
twenty miles east of Lake Champlain, at 
the western foot of the Green Mountains, 
and near Otter creek, a considerable 
stream which runs to the north along the 
western base of the mountains, and dis- 
charges its waters into the Atlantic Ocean 
through Lake Champlain and the river 
St. Lawrence. In this locality a mass of 
lignite or brown coal exists, in which the 
forms of trees were formerly visible, and 
in company with which, and generally 
not far from the surface of the earth, 
twenty different kinds of fruit were found, 
varying in size from a fig to a barley- 
corn. These fruits are different from any 
now growing in the United States. The 
coal thus far discovered there, consists 
of a single mass, about twenty feet in 
width and fourteen thick, extending ob- 
liquely into the earth in a columnar form, 
to the depth of ninety feet. It is ac- 
companied with kaolin, or porcelain clay, 
brown hematite, yellow ochre, and ores 
of manganese, and was discovered in 
1848 while sinking shafts for iron ore. 
The coal burns sufficiently well to be 
used in a steam-engine for raising ore and 
pumping water from the mines. Wheth- 
er the trees of which the coal is formed, 
and also the fruits, are of an indigenous 
growth of a remote period of tine, when the 
earth may be supposed to have possessed 
amore than tropical climate throughout 
its entire surface from internal heat, or 
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whether they may have been brought 
from the present tropical regions into the 
strait before mentioned by some oceanic 
current like that of the gulf stream, is 
one of those conjectural questions to 
which such phenomena naturally give 
rise. Shall we allow that elephants and 
a strange vegetation were once native to 
Vermont, or shall we seek for their ori- 
gin elsewhere? In order to a more per- 
fect comprehension of this question, we 
may cast a glance at other elephant re- 
mains which have been discovered in va- 
rious quarters of the globe. 

These have been found in great abund- 
ance and in a great number of localities, 
ranging through every degree of latitude 
in the northern hemisphere, from the 
equator to the Arctic circle. And in- 
deed, the nearer we approach the north- 
érn frigid zone, the more numerous they 
seem to become. The ancient traditions 
of giants mentioned in the Bible and in 
the histories of Europe and of Mexico, 
would seem to have some connection 
with the huge bones upon the surface of 
the earth, or buried within it, that we 
may suppose have met the view and ex- 
cited the speculation of the very first 
races of men upon the globe. The bones 
of elephants and other tropical animals 
abound in the British Isles, and in that 
region. It is stated by Woodward that 
2000 grinders, or enough for 250 ele- 
phants, were dredged up by the fisher- 
men of Happisburg during the space of 
thirteen years. These remains were of 
the species called the Mammoth, and 
they occur throughout Siberia. At Egch- 
scholtz Bay, near Behring’s Straits, tusks 
are gathered for exportation ; and at one 
time it was supposed that more ivory 
came from Siberia than from India and 
Africa. At the mouth of the river Lena, 
which is above the Arctic circle, in Asi- 
atic Russia, one of these animals was 
discovered about the beginning of the 
present century encased in ice, It was 
over sixteen feet in length to the extrem- 
ity of the tail, and upward of nine feet 
in height. It had a woolly coat,* and its 





* This fact of the animal having a woolly 
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flesh was so well preserved as to be eat- 
en by dogs. 

Remains of the mastodon are most fre- 
quently met with in the northern half of 
the United States. They are found in 
Canada and in Nova Scotia, in the north- 
eastern portion of the peninsula before 
alluded to, and a few bones have been 
found near New-Britain and Cheshire, in 
Connecticut. Five perfect skeletons have 
been dug up, three from the marshes of 
Orange county, New-York, where the 
animals were perhaps mired, one from a 
morass in New-Jersey, and another on 
the banks of the Missouri. 

The finest skeleton in any collection is 
that set up by Dr. Warren in Boston. 
It was taken from one of the marshes in 
Orange county, near Newburgh, on the 
Hudson river. Its height is eleven feet, 
its length to the base of the tail seven- 
teen feet, and the tusks are twelve feet 
long, two and one half feet being insert- 
ed in the sockets. When alive, the ani- 
mal must have been twelve or thirteen 
feet high, and, including tusks, twenty- 
five feet in length. Remains of undigest- 
ed food were found between his ribs, 
showing that he had fed on spruce and 
fir-trees, not a very genial diet, one would 
suppose. 

Many other remains besides these have 
been mentioned by Buffon and other 
writers. The relics of the Big Bone Lick, 
near the Ohio river, in the north-western 
part of Kentucky, were first brought to 
the notice of the scientific world in 1765, 
a hundred years ago. These were found 
in a bank or cliff, near a salt marsh to 
which the buffalo and other animals then 
used to resort for salt. The tusks found 
there seemed to differ in no material re- 
spect from those of the elephant of the 
present day. They varied from five to 
seven feet in length ; but the molar teeth 
had that peculiar mammiform structure 
which distinguishes them from the teeth 
of the common elephant. Among the 
various relics found there, was a thigh- 
bone four and one half feet in length, 





coat we are, on general reasons, inclined to 
doubt. 
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which weighed one hundred pounds. 
The bones of the hippopotamus, or river- 
horse, were also discovered there, as they 
have been in other localities far north of 
the tropics. Bones of the buffalo and the 
elephant were found mingled together ; 
and why are not the living animals found 
roaming in company over the same plains 
at the present day? Why are there two 
animals now confined to such separate 
and distinct localities ? 

Having thus given a detailed sketch of 
the fossil remains of elephants in the 
State of Vermont, and also a general view 
of those found in the northern portions 
of the globe, it may now be stated that 
there are two theories to account for so 
wide a distribution of the bones of an 
animal which is confined at the present 
day to the tropical regions. One theory 
is, that the elephant, together with other 
tropical animals, has been driven forth 
from the equatorial regions, or swept 
away from there, by extraordinary vol- 
canic commotion, accompanied by violent 
cataclysms and inundations, from the 
breaking up of the foundations of the 
deep ; and the other theory is, that the 
higher latitudes were once adapted to the 
growth and support of such animals, 

Let us first examine the latter theory— 
that the higher latitudes were once inhab- 
ited by elephants. One of the arguments 
in favor of this theory is, that the coat 
of the animal found at the mouth of the 
Lena, consisted of a woolly kind of hair ; 
and another is, the great number of the 
remains which are found in the northern 
regions. But neither of these arguments 
fully support the theory advanced; for 
while elephants might be driven by up- 
heavals, or be borne by inundations, in 
immense numbers from the tropics to- 
ward the North, the woolly coat would 
not be necessary if the climate of the 
North was made tropical by internal 
heat, as it is claimed that it was by the 
advocates of the theory. If by a woolly 
coat pachydermatous animals were adapt- 
ed to the rigors of a northern climate, and 
if they could live on the foliage of fir- 
trees instead of the palm, why are they 
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notin existence now ? What has destroy- 
ed them ? 

On the other hand, if these elephants 
were tropical animals, why do they not 
exist now in tropical America, as they do. 
in Africa and Asia? Why are they not 
found upon the banks of the Amazon as 
they are upon those of the Niger ? 

We can know but little of what the 
movements and migrations of the animal 
world have been upon the globe during 
the earlier periods of its formation. It is 
easy to imagine, however, that animal 
life was created before the surface of the 
earth had been broken up into the frag- 
ments and shapes—into the mountains 
and plains, into the islands and conti- 
nents which it now exhibits, and that 
during this breaking up successive races 
of animals might become widely scattered 
from their original centres; just as ona 
smaller scale, white bears might become 
scattered by a fierce gale in the Arctic 
seas. Even man came into existence be- 
fore the more violent upheavals that 
fashioned the present surface of the earth 
had entirely ceased. He came forth 
amidst the throes of earthquakes, the 
most powerful living being of all, cra- 
dled into life, as it were, by those con- 
vulsions which destroyed a more gigan- 
tic race of animals, the animal world thus 
being made a sacrifice to his nascent life, 
as it has subsequently been to his phy- 
sical support and for the propitiation of 
his sins. He alone of all the animals 
knew how to protect himself against the 
convulsions of the globe, and save his 
race by the structure of an ark. 

We can readily conceive that volcanic 
action has always been, as it is even now, 
more violent within the first forty-five 
degrees from the equator, than it ever 
was between the forty-fifth degree and 
the poles; because the molten mass of 
matter within the crust of the earth, 
tends, under centrifugal action, to flow 
from the poles toward the equator, thus 
leaving the crust at the poles to become 
colder and thicker than in and near the 
tropics. The resistance to an eruptive 
force is greater in the polar regions than 
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at the equator, since not only gravitation 
but also centrifugal action is opposed to 
it; and of course the greater eruptions 
and upheavals would naturally take place 
where the resistance is the least. It is 
true, volcanic action, either by steam- 
power or other cause, has prevailed at 
almost all quarters of the globe. It is 
manifested by the way in which rocks 
have been broken up and worn smooth— 
rounded into boulders—by being shaken 
together everywhere within the crust of 
the earth ; but from the heights of mount- 
ains this action appears to have been 
more violent in and near the tropical re- 
gions of America and ‘Asia than it has 
been in Africa. And as nothing is more 
terrible to animals than even the less in- 
tense manifestations of earthquakes, it is 
not impossible that all the elephants may 
have been driven by them out from the 
tropics in America and Asia and become 
destroyed, either by violence or uncon- 
geniality of climate, leaving Africa alone 
as their residence. Tropical Asia might 
have become inhabited by them by mi- 
grations from Africa at a subsequent pe- 
riod—say after the upheaval of the Hima- 
laya range of mountains, and after the 
separation of South-America from Africa 
by the present basin of the Atlantic. - But 
while such speculations as these are as 
vague and uncertain as they are free and 
discursive, it will be perceived that they 
have led us, nevertheless, to assign as a 
geographical origin to the present race 
of elephants upon the globe, a locality 
which is not far distant from the regions 
of Mount Ararat. 

The elephant has long been a domes- 
ticated animal in the East, and it seems 
probable that Noah would take at least 
all his domestic animals with him inte 
the ark. Besides this, it appears remark- 
able that the Hebrews, though residing 
four hundred years in Africa, adopted an 
Asiatic—a Sanskrit word for ivory. It 
is, indeed, not impossible that the ele- 
phant may have been introduced from 
Asia into Africa, and at as late a date, 
even, as the Persian conquest of Egypt. 
The time at which the Hebrews adopted 
the Sanskrit word for ivory, was proba- 
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bly during the period of the commerical 
intercourse established with the East by 
Solomon, which occurred some 400 years 
after the Exodus from Egypt, or 800 
years after the sons of Jacob had become 
residents of the continent of Africa. It 
is a singular fact that the elephant is no- 
where mentioned in the sacred writings ; 
not even at a period as late as the inter- 
course between the Hebrews and the 
Persian monarchs, who made use of the 
elephant in their military expeditions. 
Herodotus speaks of the elephant as ex- 
isting in Africa, but not as a domestic 
animal in the valley of the Nile, but as 
among the wild beasts to the westward 
of Egypt. 

The differences now existing between 
the Asiatic and African elephants are 
not as great as those which distinguish 
the races of men of the two continents. 
If, therefore, there was a common origin 
for the latter, why might there not be for 
the former? The name of the animal, 
el ephas, seems to be of Arabic or Syriac 
origin, and would point to that region of 
the globe as the country from which it 
became known to the western world. It 
seems probable, hoyvever, that ephas is 
derived from the Sanskrit ibhas, or ivhas, 
which means elephant. 

The question still remains whether 
both Asia and Africa may not be con- 
sidered as independent centres of ele- 
phant life; but in this case why are not 
the tropical regions of America also such 
a centre, the American continent once 
having been inhabited by elephants ? 

But to return to our Green Mountain 
whale. Its skeleton, it will be remem- 
bered, was found imbedded in clay eight 
feet below the surface of the earth. From 
this fact it is inferred that the skeleton 
was at one time beneath the sea, either 
from the dead whale sinking to the bot- 
tom, or from its never having risen to 
the top; that the eight feet of gravel and 
clay then became deposited upon it; and 
that the water then subsided, or the mount- 
ains rose higher above its level, leaving’ 
the skeleton in the condition as found. 
This idea seems to receive some confirm- 
ation from the recent discovery of ma- 
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tine shells at Fort Monroe, Virginia, which 
were brought up from a depth of eighty 
feet or more below the surface of the 
land and the level of the sea, while sink- 
ing iron tubes for an Artesian well. 
They were imbedded in blue clay, which 
lay under a superstratum of sand, form- 
ing a long narrow projection of land be- 
tween Chesapeake Bay and Hampton 
Roads. The whole seacoast in the re- 
gon of Fort Monroe would seem to have 
subsided from a former higher level; for 
instead of exhibiting rivers eraptying into 
the sea from high lands, the sea seems 
to flow in upon the land in numerous 
bays, creeks, sounds, roads, etc., pre- 
cisely as it would if the land were to be- 
come slowly submerged. Let it be sup- 
posed that the States of Alabama and 
Mississippi were to sink below the level 
of the Gulf of Mexico-; that by the action 
of the water, clay and sand should be- 
come deposited upon the remains of the 
whales. therein found, and finally that 
the land should then rise again to its 
former level—we thus have a good illus- 
tration of the manner in which it is sup- 
posed that the skeleton of a whale be- 
came lodged eight feet below the surface 
of the earth in the soil of Vermont. It 
is presumed that similar changes are 
still going on; that while some portions 
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of the earth’s crust are rising, others are 
subsiding ; and although this is doubtless 
true to some extent, yet to all appear- 
ances the earth has at length arrived at 
that degree of stability, at that state of 
equilibrium in the forces acting upon it, 
that we may never expect again such 
great, violent, and extensive changes as 
have evidently marked some of the ear- 
lier ages which have gone before us, 
That there was a great flood upon the 
earth some four thousand years ago, we 
can all credit, even without the sanction 
of the Bible ; and when we examine into 
the beautiful law, order, and harmony of 
the physical world’ around us, we feel 
innately assured—like Noah when regard- 
ing the bright symbol of beauty, law, and 
order traced on the dark front of the 
retiring storm and glowing in serenity 
and peace—that the harmony of Nature 
shall never again be disturbed, and that 
the circling seasons of summer and win- 
ter, and seed-time and harvest, shall 
never cease. We can readily understand 
that great changes were needed to fit the 
earth for a residence for man; but since 
it has once been the residence of the Son 
of God, we can not conceive that any fur- 
ther considerable changes will ever take 
place. 
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FORESTS. 


Certain subtle philosophers of anti- 
quity were sorely troubled by the fear 
that lofty trees, without any apparent 
cheek to their growth, might finally reach 
up into heaven and like the daring 
men of Babel, disturb the peace of the 
gods. The philosophers of our day 
suffer from another apprehension; they 
foresee an exhaustion of wood, and al- 
ready call the use we make of wood as 
fuel an unwarranted prodigality. They 
point to the little ax in the settler’s 
hand, that has slain more giants than all 
the heroes of the earth, and to the fires 
that level whole hosts of noble trees in a 
night. They raise their warning voice 


from year to year more earnestly, and we 
think it is high time we should listen and 
look to the future. Aprés moi le déluge 
are words that may fall from the lips of 
a drunken monarch, but they are un- 
worthy of a great nation like ours. 

It is true, nature still greets us, spring 
after spring, with her joyous, healthy 
green. The birds are still singing mer- 
rily in the tree-tops, the breeze still plays 
in the rustling leaves, and the soft sough- 
ing of evergreen forests fills us with 
dreamy delight. But there are countries 


abroad and regions in our own lands, 
where woods are unknown, where birds 
build their nests in the furze, and where 
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whole nations have never heard the glo- 
rious anthem that a storm plays in the 
thousand chords of a noble forest. And 
yet it was not so always. We can read 
the proof of it in the great book that 
lies ever with its pages open before us, 
the Earth itself. We raise the cover 
that decks its surface, slightly, and we 
see at a glance, that where now vast 
steppes spread out as far as eye can 
reach, there rose once stately woods; 
trunks of gigantic proportions are lying 
prostrate in the snow, buried under thick 
layers of loam and sand. The genera- 
tions of our forefathers once saw these 
trees raising their lofty branches to the 
clouds, and they found, in their day, 
grateful shelter under their wide-spread 
domes. And as we search deeper still, 
we come upon vast masses of coal, the 
well-preserved bodies of forests, whose 
rustling and heaving was never listened 
to by human ear, and whose tall trunks 
were never threatened by the hand of 
man, for when they sprang up, grew, and 
died, man was not yet. 

Fearful tempests and horrible convul- 
sions, of whose fury and fierce fatality 
we probably have no conception, laid 
these hoary sons of antiquity low to the 
ground and hid their stricken bodies 
under thick layers of debris. Then came 
peace once more, and new giants arose 
and new forests covered the land. But 
now their enemy also appeared. Man 
entered upon the scene, and claimed room 
for himself, for the golden grain that gave 
him strength, and the vine that gladden- 
ed his heart. He began the great strug- 
gle for his existence in the fulfillment of 
the curse of his Maker, that he should 
labor in the sweat of his brow—a curse 
that was at once to turn into a blessing. 
He armed himself with iron and with fire, 
and waged pitiless war against the prick- 
ly armor of trees that seemed to keep 
him from the bosom of his mother earth. 
He was in his right. The eternal law 
of necessity justified him in destroying 
the noblest productions of Nature. But 


how long was he thus authorized to de- 
stroy without ever building up again? 
Where is the limit beyond which he must 
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not proceed? This is the great question 
which appeals, in the utility of forests, to 
our mind, and in the duty of caring for 
posterity, to our conscience. 

There are, beyond all doubt, numerous 
children of nature, which rigidly oppose 
all civilization and which their victorious 
adversary, man, removes slowly but ir- 
resistibly. The monsters of antiquity, 
types of these antagonistic productions, 
have vanished through the agency of fab- 
ulous heroes. Beasts of prey, venomous 
serpents, crocodiles, and like weeds of the 
animal kingdom are even now disappear- 
ing before the ax and the plow. Even 
whole races of men, no longer helpful 
in furthering the great ends of humanity, 
are extinguished by the relentless march 
of the army of civilization, and our own 
continent has seen how Divine Provi- 
dence has seemed to decree the destruc- 
tion of the red race if not the black. 
Does this law apply to forests. ? 

As to the mere material of wood, it 
seems as if art had found substitutes for 
it in most cases, and is still finding such 
for others. We build ships, and even 
houses, no longer of wood, but of iron. 
Roofs are covered with tin or slate in- 
stead of shingles. Furniture and uten- 
sils of every kind, once made of wood, 
are now of iron. The wooden frames 
of our bedsteads, the earthen pot and 
even the quill of the goose have all given 
way to metal. On this score, therefore, 
we might readily bid farewell to our 
forests. For those qualities which really 
made wood valuable and dear to us—its 
elasticity, its freshness, the beauty of 
its natural color, perhaps even the odor, 
will hardly be appreciated by our de- 
scendants, as they are by us. It is true 
the tree stands nearer to man than metal 
or stone ; it grows like him, it blossoms, 
it becomes old and dies like man. But 
the world that is to come after us will 
value these sentimental relations as lit- 
tle as we think of the thousand illusions 
cherished by our forefathers. A medie- 
val house with its quaint carvings, its 
odd gables, pointed turrets and overhang- 
ing stories, is the delight of the antiqua- 
rian and the pet of the painter. But we 
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are told that houses are not built to give 
beautiful outlines to the one and inter- 
esting studies to the other, but for prac- 
tical purposes, and we erect obediently 
square boxes without light and shadow, 
but prodigiously well provided with heat 
and water and ventilation. Straight lines 
and blank surfaces may as well be built 
of stone, and wood is less and less re- 
quired for building purposes. 

As human ingenuity has found no- 
merous substitutes for the use of wood 
as timber, so Nature herself has supplied 
us in these days of our need with new 
and almost inexhaustible supplies of 
fuel, to take the place of wood. Just 
when apprehension began to fill the 
minds even of the thoughtless, and dire 
predictions were made of the impending 
scarcity of wood for fuel, the mercy of 
God led to the discovery of immense coal- 
fields in various parts of the globe. Here 
an all-wise Providence had for thousands 
und ten thousands of yexurs stored away 
an immense provision of compact and 
invaluable fuel; and thus these stores 
which are likely to provide all the wants 
of hundreds of generations, enable us, in 
this connection also, to look with com- 
parative calmness upon the gradual disap- 
pearance of forests in our midst. 

But forests were not given us merely 
for the sake of wood. The trunks and 
roots and leaves of trees have other pur- 
poses yet to fulfill upon earth. The 
primitive forests that covered the earth 
as with a protecting garment, sheltered 
it from the fury of the clouds and the 
fierce fire of the sun; the roots entered 
deep into the crust of the earth, reaching 
far and wide in all directions, and kept its 
loose particles firmly together. Where 
this close, fibrous web has been rudely 
torn asunder, there whole countries have 
changed their appearance, their nature, 
and their climate, It is true it seemed 
very advisable to cut down the forests in 
regions covered with eternal mists, where 
a dense, rank vegetation never allowed 
the beneficent rays of the sun to reach 
the damp soil, and where morasses and 
swamps exhaled year after year an air 
destructive to all animal life. But here 
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also the hasty deed has brought its never- 
failing penalty. Utilitarians spoke—in 
their presumptuous superiority to our 
Maker’s wisdom—of laying low all the 
forests of the earth, because they bore 
no nutritious fruit and because art had 
taught us to dispense with wood ; so that 
the whole earth might become one vast 
field of grain, and thus support twice the 
number of men it can now maintain. 
They plead that rotten trunks and burnt 
ashes would enrich even absolutely sterile 
land and render it fertile. But they for- 
get that to destroy all forests is to de- 
prive this artificially leveled and enrich- 
ed soi] of its natural protection against 
those great powers of nature that tend 
incessantly to change the surface of the 
earth. The tempest would come and 
sweep unhindered in boisterous fury over 
the exposed plains; snow-storms would 
bury them under masses of unbearable 
weight ; rains would flood them and 
drown all they had produced; even the 
ocean, that can not be quiet, would rise 
and dash against the shore, breaking and 
tearing it up by unceasing attacks. If 
this was to be the general fate of the 
surface of the earth, every portion of it 
would, besides, have to bear its own mis- 
fortunes. Let the forests fall and the 
winds will sweep over the exposed heights 
and cover the fertile plains with masses 
of loosened stones and sand. Heretofore 
the millions of roots in the ground kept 
them together; in their low depths mur- 
mured sweet springs; the broad branch- 
es sheltered them from the fury of the 
sun and the drying power of the winds. 
What country can be pleasant, can even 
simply support man, that has no springs 
to water its meadows, to fill its wells and 
to supply its lakes? In our mind we 
may do without all these, but the heart 
can not be happy there, and as long as 
man is not a mere mechanism, living by 
machinery, the heart will demand its 
share in his life and his happiness. 

There are so-called practical men—and 
we abhor them—who tell us that man’s 
wit can supply all that forests now give 
us. They boast that his skill and his in- 
genuity can furnish it cheaper in point 
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of space and time and outlay than nature 
herself. They replace, as we have seen, 
wood by metals; they propose to secure 
us against storms, floods, and tides by 
gigantic walls and ramparts and canals ; 
they raise colossal reservoirs or pyramids 
of stone close beneath God’s own reser- 
voirs in the clouds; they water thirsty 
fields by steam-engines and cunning 
pump-works, so that we may dispense 
with clouds and rain, with springs and 
rivers. But such « world of machinery; 
without the green of our woods, the fra- 
grance of forest, the shade of leafy 
branches, the melodies, the soothing soli- 
tude, the holy awe of God’s natural tem- 
ples—is that a world for men who love 
and hope and believe ? 

History tells us what forests have to 
do with the morale of nations. Some 
dwelt under their green boughs, and spar- 
ed and loved them: they are the great 
nations of the earth. Others destroyed 
them by fire or ungratefully abandoned 
them and wandered about on the steppe 
and in the desert, seeking shelter under 
tents from the rays of the sun and the 
rage of the storm, praising the solitude 
of the night because they knew not the 
solitude of ancient forests: they are the 
children of Ishmael, th: red men of 
America, and their kindred. The Para- 
dise of our first parents was a lofty forest 
with green meadows and bright waters. 
Man fell, and he was driven out to earn his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. He has 
never returned to those trees, among 
which rose the tree of life and of know- 
ledge. And wherever on this broad 
earth he has left behind him the pater- 
nal shelter of woods, wherever with fire 
and ax he has waged unmerciful war 
against the noblest gifts of nature, there 
he has lost the sweet innocence of Para- 
dise and exchanged the simple joys of 
the child for the bitter disappointment 
of the man. 

The longing after trees and their grate- 
ful shade, with all their sweet associa- 
tions, is innate in the heart of man, like 
the longing after Paradise itself. We 
know not, with all our science, how 
the forests of our first home, of Central 
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Asia, have perished, whether by the 
carelessness and the crime of nations, or 
by the evil influence of changing climate 
and temperature. It is a secret likewise 
to find the line on those lofty table-lands 
that separates the luxurious growth of 
ancient woods from the arid steppe. 
There are stilt to be found here and there 
vast regions of fertile soil, where trees 
spring up and thrive, but wherever they 
touch upon the desert, they are yellow 
and sere, dried up and burnt. And the 
desert itself encroaches steadily upon these 
favored oases, and buries year after year 
large tracts of forest-land under its-burn- 
ing sands. The Mohammedans, more- 
over, are bitter enemies of forests; they 
profess to fear the spiritual beings that 
dwell in their shade, and cut them down 
without mercy. But the longing after 
the lost treasures still breaks out here 
and there in the East. Far away, where 
the vast tide of migration has surged 
around some bold promontory, or past 
some hidden valley amid heaven-aspiring 
mountains, there are still noble forests 
standing, affording grateful shelter. The 
gentle Hindoo lies prostrate in the quiver- 
ing shade of the banana, in the dense 
jungle or the thickest of the sacred for- 
ests, whose roots are washed by the 
holy stream. And where the forest is 
lost to him forever, he creates anew co- 
lossal trees, carving them with unspeak- 
able labor out of huge masses of rocks, 
and fancies he feels in their shadow the 
breath of the Deity. So it is in the far 
West. The first settler comes with bit- 
ter hostility in his soul against the trees 
that keep him from reaping rich harvests 
from the fertile soil. He cuts and fells 
and burns all around him, and builds his 
log-cabin in the ghastly battle-field. But 
when his work is done, and the period of 
enjoyment follows the period of hard la- 
bor, the new owner builds his cosy cot- 
tage, and with infinite pain and great cost 
begins to raise once more the trees he 


-wants to shelter his home and to adorn 


his estate. He scatters them again over 


his fields to give shade to his browsing 
cattle, and raises large plantations to pro- 
tect himself against fierce winds and fatal 
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colds. Thus every path, the way of use- 
fulness and the natural impulse of the 
heart, leads us back again to that state 
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of the earth which God himself first 
created, such as it was when he saw that 
it was good. 


——_—__ 0 > eo —_—_ 


THE LITTLE 


“Tre dear father is late to-night,” said 
Doris. ‘His mother has doubtless made 
him stay to rest himself. It is a pity he 
did not decide to pass the night with her, 
and so escape your cries, my little Lena. 
Adolph, run out and see if your father 
is in sight.” 

“Yes, mother, here he comes,” said 
Adolph, “‘and he looks dreadfully tired.” 

“Tm getting old, my Doris,” he said, 
smiling, as he caught her anxious look. 

“Tl have supper directly,” she said. 

As they gathered about the table, Max 
patted Adolph’s head. 

“Father,” said the child, “I like you 
almost as well as mother. ‘You are a 
great deal nicer than you used to be.” 

Doris tried to hush him, but Max look- 
ed upon him kindly, and said: 

“That is true, my little man.” 

It was a tiresome evening to Doris. 
Max lay asleep on the bench till bed-time, 
and she could not ask what sort of a visit 
he had had. Then when he awoke, and 
the other children had gone to bed, the 
baby woke also, and began to cry. 

“T can’t talk when the child is crying,” 
said Max, “Besides, I am too tired to 
talk. Let us go to sleep now.” 

“Tt is easy to say ‘let’s go to sleep,’ ” 
thought Doris, “but it is not so easily done 
when one has a screaming baby in one’s 
arms. Well, if there was any thing good 
to tell, Max could not keep it to himself, 
Iam sure. I did hope his mother’s hard 
heart would melt when she saw how he 
looked, and that she would even offer to 
do something for Herman. Max,” she 
cried, “let me just ask one thing before 
you go to sleep. Did your mother give 
you a dinner ?” 

“No, I came away.” 

“ But she offered you wine ?” 

“No. I—” 

“What a mean, stingy, wicked thing! 
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I wonder you did not drop dead on the 
way !” 

“T never can help laughing when you 
try to get into a passion,” said Max, rous- 
ing up. “Itissoridiculous. You make 
believe in such a poor way. I wouldn't 
try, if I were you. Now what will you 
say when I tell you’ that she offered to 
take both the boys off our hands and 
educate them ?” 

Doris replied by laying down her baby 
and running to put both her arms around 
his neck. 

“Wait till you hear the rest. I refused 
her offer.” 

“You refused ? O Max!” 

“Yes, I refused. She would only take 
them on one condition, and that was that 
they should live like a pair of heathen, 
But I really am too tired to speak another 
word, especially when I have to shout so 
as to drown that little woman’s voice. 
To-morrow I'll tell you every thing; and 
you will come in the end to think I did 
what was best.” 

Doris said no more, and after a time, 
the baby fell asleep, and she could snatch 
a few hours’ rest before morning. 

But Max must then go to his work, and 
defer enlightening her curiosity. 

When he reached the shop, he found 
Herman already there, whistling gayly, 
and engaged on a dainty bit of carving. 

‘** Look, father !” he cried, ‘I am carv- 
ing. I invented the pattern, and have 
done all this.” 

Max took the wood from Herman’s 
hands and examined the work with care. 

“Tt is well done,” he said. 

This was high praise from his lips, and 

- Herman was satisfied with it. 

“T went to see your grandmother yes- 
terday.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“And she proposed to take upon her- 
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self the whole expense of your education. 
And of Bernhard’s also.” Herman turned 
pale, and the bit of wood fell from his 
hands. 

“It is too good to be true!” he cried. 

“But hear the rest. You are to live 
with her as long as you are in the Latin- 
school, and promise.to live without the 
fear of God.” 

Herman stooped to pick up his work 
from the floor. It was broken. 

“Do you think I can fasten this to- 
gether with glue, father ?” 

Max was annoyed at this evasion of the 
subject in hand. 

“Stick to the subject,” he said in some- 
what of his old, hasty way. 

“© father! It came. upon me so sud- 
denly. When you began, I was so glad, 
and thankful! Not but that I am con- 
tented just as I am. For I really am, 
But I was so surprised that grandmother 
should think of such a thing ; and it seem- 
ed as if our dear Lord really did mean I 
should have an education. And then 
came the disappointment.” 

“The disappointment?’ said Max. 
“Do you mean that you will not accept 
your grandmother’s offer ?” 

“All her horses could not drag me 
there !” replied Herman. 

“Thank God!” said Max. 

“What did you tell my grandmother, 
dear father ?” 

“ Pretty much what you have told me,” 
replied Max, smiling. 

Herman went on with his work, but 
there was no more whistling that day. 
Max looked at him now and then with 
pride and pleasure. 

That night little Lena thought it best 
to sleep and give her parents time to dis- 
cuss family affairs. Max then gave to 
Doris the whole history of his visit to 
his mother. 

“‘But Herman could not have been in- 
jured by living with his grandmother,” 
said Doris, “he is so decided and steady. 
And think of the good he might have 
done to her !” 

“T knew how you would feel,” said 
Max. “But if you should ever have to 
stand face to face with death, as I have 
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done, you would see as plainly as I do, 
that I have chosen well for my boys, 
And I am thankful to say that Herman 
is satisfied with my choice.” 

Doris sighed. 

“What will Bibele Géschen say, I 
wonder?” thought she. “Well, I dare 
say, dear Max is right. But such ao 
chance will never come again.” 

It was some relief, when she talked it 
over with her mother, to find that she 
quite justified Max. 

“But Herman is growing up so tall 
and straight, and to see him standing 
in the pulpit with gown and bands 
like our Herr Pastor, would be a sight, 
indeed.” 

“Yet since our dear Lord will not have 
it so, we must not fret about it,” said 
the grandmother. ‘The time has been 
that we were satisfied to have the boys 
become carpenters, and surely they might 
be in worse business.” 

“Yes, there is Bibele’s Kurt beginning 
to idle away his time at the ale house,” 
said Doris. ‘I am ashamed to think how 
ungrateful I am.” 

The little household now settled down 
for the winter, in peace. Minna had got 
through the usual round of studies at the 
village-school, and was now at home, 
ready to help her mother in all the house- 
hold cares and labors. She had always 
been a staid and quaint little damsel, 
and now she became every body’s right 
hand. She made the bread, and boiled 
the soup, and swept the house; on Sun- 
days she laid out upon their beds the 
holiday suits and the clean linen for her 
father and brothers, and at night her care- 
ful hands restored every thing to its place 
again. The maid could now find leisure 
to help with the spinning, and another 
cow was bought that butter might be made 
for the market. In all the village there 
was not so well-ordered or so happy a 
household. 

Since Herman had developed a taste 
for carving, Max allowed him to devote 
himself to it, as a business; it proved to 
be profitable and agreeable. The long 
winter evenings were given him for his 
own use; and, as well as he could, he 
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kept on with his studies for the mere love 
of them. The Herr Lehrer came occa- 
sionally to give him a little help, but it 
was not much he could give, for though 
himself richly endowed by nature, he was 
poor, and his education was limited. He 
had a wife and a child, and had little 
leisure for study. 

“Dear mother,” said Doris, as she sat 
in the midst of her family one wintry 
night, “how happy and contented we 
all are! I am glad now, that Herman 
lives at home with us, instead of being 
off in the world, worrying over books and 
forgetting his old home. But after I heard 
the beautiful sermons he preached to the 
chlidren, I truly thought he was cut out 
for a preacher.” 

“They still call me the ‘little clergy- 
man,’ in the village,” said Herman, look- 
ing up witha smile. ‘And I am near- 
ly as tall as father! But who can be at 
the door this cold night ?” 

He unbolted the door, and there rushed 
in like a terapest, the unexpected appari- 
tion of the ‘‘ big grandmother.” 

““ Well!” she cried, “so I've come at 
last!” 

“And you are welcome, mother,” 
Max, rising. 

“You are welcome,” 
she said to herself : 

“Goodness! where are we to put her 
to sleep? And what would she fancy 
for supper ?” 

Meanwhile the new-comer shook her- 
self to rights, and made every body help 
her get off her things. 

“T have come to stay,” cried she, “so 
you must get me up a bed somewhere. 
And do you boys see to my horse, this 
instant.” 

The boys ran out pell mell; 
each other they loved horses. 

“Ts there any thing in this house to 
eat?’ said the big grandmother. “Ah 
Doris’s mother, good evening.” 

“Thank you,” said the little grand- 
mother, and took up even less room in 
her chair than usual. 

Minna brought out every thing for sup- 
per she could think of, and Doris in a 
distracted way ran hither and thither, 
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planning about the beds. The maid, who 
had been sitting at her wheel fast asleep, 
now roused up and rubbed her eyes, and 
stumbled over the cat, whose pardon she 
begged, and tried to get wide enough 
awake to find out where she was. 

The big grandmother sat at the table, 
and made havoc with every thing, right 
and left. The younger children never 
took their eyes from her the while. At 
last she pushed back her chair, and burst 
forth with a long, hearty, boisterous laugh. 

“Well ?” she cried. 

Nobody answered. 

“Then you haven't heard the news ?” 

“We do not take a paper,” said Max. 
““When there is any thing new, I can 
read it at the tavern.” 

** Pooh,” she cried. 
another man !” 

There was an awkward silence. Doris 
thought Max ought to say something, 
and Max hoped Doris would. 

“Yes, another man. And I am going 
to live with him, instead of taking him to 
live with me. You shall see him pre- 
sently.” 

And stepping to the door, with heavy 
tread, she blew a silver whistle that hung 
at her side. 

In a few moments she ushered in her 
“man,” and exhibited him with no little 
noisy laughter. * 

“He was made for me to order,” she 
cried. “See! I am no infant, but he 
is head and shoulders above me, and now 
look in his face! Did you ever see a 
kinder or a handsomer in your lives ?” 

Indeed they never had. He was a man 
of colossal dimensions, and there beamed 
from his face a perfect flood of good-hu- 
mor and friendliness. His dress indi- 
cated that he was one of the rich ober- 
land farmers.. He wore a black velvet 
coat adorned with immense silver bottons 
that almost touched each other, a scar- 
let vest, fastened in the same style, and 
the velvet band upon his wide hat was 
buckled with a silver buckle as long as 
his hand. 

“Good evening,” he said, smiling upon 
them like warm sunshine. 

“Ha! ha! Now for the news, Max!” 


“Well, I’ve taken 
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cried his mother. “Sit down, Conrad. 
You see, Max, my new man will not touch 
with his finger the house and lands left 
me by your father, neither will he look 
at the property I gained through Peter 
Fichse. He is a rich man, and has more 
money than ten horses can draw. So 
what do you think he says tome? ‘Di- 
vide your land and your goods among 
your children, and come with me, and 
live and die in peace. Ha! ha! What 
do you say now, old fellow ?” 

Max had not a word to say, but sat 
bewildered in his chair; while Doris put 
her apron to her eyes, and the children 
sat open-mouthed, unable to understand 
what was going on. 

“So the house will be yours, Max,” 
continued his mother, ‘and the farm and 
the barn, and every thing, just as your 
father left them. The horses, and the 
cattle, and the hay, and the grain, I give 
you also, though heaven knows your 
blessed father never owned them. And 
all that came by Peter Fichse shall go 
to your brother’s wife and children, since 
Tam his only heir, and he left no rela- 
tions behind him. You can take your 
family to live in your father’s house, and 
send the children to the Latin-school all 
the rest of their days. Ha! ha! this is 
the best joke I ever heard of !” 

“A joke indeed }”’ said Max. 

“T hope it is one you all enjoy,” said 
Conrad. “For your mother is not really 
in earnest in what she says. It is she 
who has the large kind heart, not I, as she 
would have you believe.” 

“Hold your tongue!” cried the grand- 
mother. ‘Do not believe a word he 
says. I fought for my property three 
weeks and a day; Conrad would have 
me without, but not with it: he declared 
he would not enrich himself with money 
made by other men, and at last I had to 
yield. Ha! ha! And so good luck to 
you, Max Steiner, and may your old age 
be like mine!” 

“There is not a word of truth in what 
she says,” repeated Conrad. ‘ The whole 


thing was planned and settled by her.” 
“There, go back to the tavern, and 
sleep, if you can, with so many falsehoods 
Von, IIT.—26 
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on your conscience, I declare it is almost 
midnight.” 

Little Lena awoke, and was astonished 
to see the lights and the strangers. She 
smiled at the silver buttons Conrad wore, 
which, compared with those of her father, 
were so many full moons. Conrad took 
the child in his gigantic arms, and she 
nestled close to his breast with instinct- 
ive friendliness. 

“T am perfectly bewildered,” said Max, 
“not knowing whether this is not, after 
all, a dream.” 

It is a pleasant dream; nothing more,” 
said Conrad. ‘But when you wake up 
from it you will find yourself a rich man, 
2s things go in this region.” 

He gave them each his hand, and bade 
them good-night. The children were 
now got off to bed, and the big grand- 
mother was at last conducted to hers. 
She kept them awake the rest of the 
night, by quarreling with the bed, which 
she said made it necessary to divide her- 
self into two halves, and rest them by 
turns, and by bursting now and then 
into one of her boisterous “ha! ha’s !” 

But she was up in the morning at the 
cock-crowing, as fresh and blooming as 
ever; gave each child a florin and a good 
slap on the shoulders, told them they 
might come to her wedding if they had 
any thing fit to wear, and rode off with 
her Conrad, with flying colors. 

“Well! what do you think?’ asked 
Max, when quict was once more restored 
to the household. 

“T don’t know what to think,” said 
Doris. ‘* What do you say, dear mother ?” 

“T think our dear Lord means to have 
the boys educated,” she answered. 

“Then you don’t think it is all a joke? 
And whose plan is it? Conrad’s, or my 
mother’s ?” asked Max. 

“T think they planned it between them. 
Conrad may have put it into your moth 
er’s head, but I think she was quite will- 
ing to do as he wished. I always knew 
your mother had a good spot in her heart, 
and now that love has touched it—” 

“Love!” cried Max. “ Now, that is 
really too absurd !” 

“She loves him, and is as happy as a 
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child. And you may depend upon it, he 
will bring out all the good there is in her.” 

There was a long silence. 

At last Max said : 

“Then we shall all go back to live in 
my old home. And you will like that, 
mother.” 

It was the first time he had ever called 
her ‘mother. She looked at him grate- 
fully. 

“Yes, Max, I shall like it. You can 
not think how pleasant it will be to hear 
Pastor Koeffel preach.” 

“No, I can not, for when I was a boy, 
I never pretended to listen to a word. 
Well, Doris, little woman, what do you 
say ?” 

“T say, I.don’t care where my home is 
if you all are in it,” she said. ‘“ But I 
dare say it will really seem like going 
home to live in our own dear old village 
once more. We shall have our old neigh: 
bors about us—and then, besides—you 
will let me give away just as much milk 
as I like, won’t you, Max?” 

Max replied by a merry laugh, and 
then the force of habit drove him to his 
work-shop, where he spent as busy day 
2s usual, 

It was not so easy for Doris and the 
children to settle down to their work; 
the younger especially went to school with 
their heads, for the time, completely turn- 
ed, while Herman rushed from one task 
to another, in vain efforts to cool his fe- 
vered blood. 

“To think that I can go back to the 
Latin-school !”’ he said to himself. ‘“ And 
that Bernhard, who has so much sense, 
can go too! It seems like something out 
of a book; a fairy tale, or a fable, or else 
as if I had been asleep and had a beauti- 
ful dream !” 

There was not a little commotion in 
the village, when the news of Max’s good 
luck flew through it, growing as it flew. 
Babele Goschen sighed, and said it was 
hard that a poor, lonely widow, who had 
never held up her head since the day of 
her husband’s death, couldn’t have had 
a little luck of the same sort. 

“T fear their heads are all turned, poor 
things!” she cried. “Think now! The 
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old mother is to have a little room quite 
to herself, out of the way of the noise of 
the house; what with the quiet and the 
comfort, she'll live forever, or at any rate, 
live till she dies of old age! As to Max, 
he was proud enough before, but now he’ll 
be holding his head as high as the sky. 
And Doris will be worn out with care! 
Maids to see to, and nobody knows how 
much milk to look after; and then that 
cross old mother of Max’s flying back every 
now and then to find fault and bite all 
their heads off! And as for those boys, 
nothing will be good enough for them now ! 
Well, well! I saw Herman sitting quite 
by himself, yesterday, looking melancholy 
enough. I suppose it seems hard to him 
to have so many ups and downs, and just 
as he had got to earning an honest penny, 
sent off to school again!” 

In the early spring Max and his house- 
hold took flight to their new home, which 
they found awaiting them in perfect or- 
der, and where with not much trouble, 
they settled down in peace and comfort. 
Even the little grandmother was thrown 
somewhat off her balance, when she saw 
the flocks and herds to which Max had 
become heir, saw his lambs, and his cat- 
tle and his goods;.to her and to Doris 
his wealth seemed almost fabulous. They 
began at once to form plans of useful- 
ness in which they promised themselves 
to find the greatest joy. Life looked at- 
tractive, as their old neighbors began to 
flock about them; and then on Sundays 
there was the dear old Pastor Koeffel, sil- 
very in hair and loving in face ; there was 
the Latin-school waiting to welcome the 
boys. Nothing seemed wanting to their 
felicity. 

Max had now reached the very 
highest aim of his ambition. He had 
more horses, more cattle, more land, 
than any of his neighbors; people 
looked up to him, and took counsel of 
him, and called him Herr Steiner. With 


his tendencies, so much sudden pros- 
perity might have proved fatal to the 
Christian life which was beginning to 
soften and sanctify his rugged character. 
But he was no longer young, and the 
disciplme through which he had passed 
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had made a great impression ; then too, 
at the moment of temptation he came 
under the influence of Pastor Koeffel, a 
man of rare piety, who never let his peo- 
ple forget that all they had belonged to 
God. It is true that the habit of sparing 
and saving was not slain ina day. Max 
had always excused himself for his want 
of liberality on the ground that he had 
so little to give; he found it, however, as 
hard to part with his money, now that 
he was a comparatively rich man, as it 
had been all his life long. It was only 
now and then, by a violent wrench upon 
his real nature, that he forced open his 
heart and gave of his abundance to the 
needy, while from Doris there flowed a 
constant stream of unnoticed charity which 
gladdened many a barren life. As to 
her, like most women, she had but one 
ambition. To be a good wife and a good 
mother, and to be beloved by her hus- 
band and children, was all she asked. 
What she was in the old home, that she 
was in the new; a busy, affectionate, 
cheerful little housewife, whose voice 
would never be heard in the streets, but 
whose memory would always live in a 
few faithful hearts. 

The children, however, entered upon 
their new life with enthusiasm. The 
boys rushed hither and thither; they 
made the acquaintance of every animal 
on the farm; they plowed a little and 
planted a little, and sowed a little; got 
in every body’s way; rode and drove to 
market, and rioted in all the old haunts 
of their father’s boyhood. When Max 
and Doris wanted to restrain them, their 
grandmother counseled that they should 
have full liberty, and the result proved 
her advice to be good, for after a few 
weeks they were all more than satisfied 
to settle down at school. Herman and 


Bernhard went together to the Latin- 
school; Max had not decided to give 
them both equal advantages, but chose 
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to see what the future should bring forth. 
Herman made up by perseverance and 
application for his natural want of readi- 
ness ; it was a pleasure to see him engaged 
with his studies, when all the energies of 
his mind concentrated themselves on 
the work in hand. What he learned he 
never forgot, and every now and then a 
flash of real genius would reveal to his 
teachers what this modest, retiring boy 
really was. He never lost the desire and 
purpose to become a clergyman, and tak- 
ing Pastor Koeffel for his model, he fought 
against the reserve and shyness which had 
hitherto made his life so lonely, and 
mixed with the other boys, who learned 
to know and to love him. 

As to Minna, she was in her element, 
now that she was full of housewifely 
cares; she took calm and serious satis- 
faction in overseeing the servants, keep- 
ing the accounts, and superintending her 
father’s interests generally. The younger 
ones had their pet lambs and innumerable 
hens and chickens; they always contriv- 
ed to have on hand some lame or feeble 
animal on which they found it expedient 
to lavish a wealth of love and tenderness 
and a depth of sympathy which, if be- 
stowed on some desolate human heart, 
would have made it leap for joy. 

As time passed, and the elder boys 
proved, day by day, how worthy they 
were of the education they were receiv- 
ing, people said their grandmother Stein- 
er had been the making of them. And 
in her distant home she fondly thought 
and always said so herself. But she who 
gave only her prayers and the sweet influ- 
ence of a holy life; whose name, so well 
known in heaven, was rarely spoken on 
earth ; who never for a moment fancied 
she had had aught to do with their train- 
ing—she, perhaps, will one day hear from 
the Master’s lips the “‘ Well done, good , 
and faithful servant!” which ushers into 
the joy of our Lord, 
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I woutp know more; I will not always dwell 
Here in the dust, Above me swell on swell 
Soars the grand crest of knowledge. I have 
will, 
And I will dare. What I! a thinking soul, 
Content with this poor lore of mine, my goal. 
What do I know ! vast tomes have I explored, 
And yet know naught, At besta little hoard 
Of learning! I have gained scarce one good 
round 
In wisdom’s ladder. As I rose I found 
The ladder lengthening up, up, upward still— 
A beacon-blaze shone on a distant hill 
Up which the ladder slanted. °*Twas a star, 
To my strained sight, so far, so wearily far, 
It gleamed; yet loftier, loftier, loftier yet 
Swelled hill on hill, and still they only met 
Half-way the ladder; bright, oh! dazzling 
bright, ) 
Glow the high rounds the loftier from the sight 
And closer till they blaze in blended streaks ; 
And yet, up, up! until the sunlight wreaks 
So rich its dazzling splendors all seems there 
Some seraph pinion poised in middle air, 
Until in one rrand whelming, blinding flash 
Lost is the ladder! Oh! that I might dash 
In 3ne far sweep, as up the eagle sweeps, 
And win the summit; vain my spirit leaps 
Within ; it is prisoned in the clay ; 
I may not soar on such far wing away. 
‘Yet knowledge I will grasp! no fame for me. 
Fame is for lesser souls! for souls that see 
Heaven in the wealth that perishes with the 
hours, 


The hues that glitter in the summer flowers. 

And power! I scorn the heart that strives to 
rise 

On others’ necks to gain the wished-for prize. 

I ask no knee to grovel at my glance, 

I wish to tread not o’er a dull expanse 

Of vassals’ wills, And gold! its ruddy gleam 

Glimmers as faintly as my childhood's dream ! 

But Knowieper—ha | my soul bounds, bounds 
so high 

At the mere word, it seems to touch the sky ! 

Yes, I will grasp it, O’er huge tomes I’ve 
bowed 

Until my sight was mist, my brain was cloud. 

And yet I grasped it not, A voice within 

Said, “ Toil, thou must toil, if hopest thou to 
win !” 

And then I toiled the more! Ha! knowledge 
grand, 

In the high heavens thou tak’st thy glorious 
stand: 

Infinite space between that stand and me; 

Yet will L.soar, and soar, and soar to thee ! 

Yes, I have sworn it! from my childhood up 

That was the drop that poisoned all my cup ! 

That was the thorn that lurked within the 
flower ! 

I will grasp knowledge. Slowly hour by 
hour 

I rise the ladder; one round have I gained 

With painful strength; yet if my life-blood 
stained 

The rounds, up still, up still, until I die, 

Shall slope my pathway to the starry sky. 





THEgHARMONIES OF NATURE.* 


Tere is an irresistible fascination in 
the study of the natural sciences. The 
more the one pursuing investigation into 
any of its branches learns, the keener 
is his desire to make further acquisi- 
tions and the limits to discovery still 
seem nearly as far removed as they were 
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before the microscope enabled us to de- 
monstrate the perfection of the minutest 
forms of animal life or the telescope as- 
sisted us to pierce space, and to estab- 
lish the fact of the existence of worlds 
where science had proved that they must 
be placed. Man will not have wrested 
from nature all her secrets until time 
shall be merged into eternity, and every 
advance which is now made only leads 
us a step forward to reveal to us more 
clearly the infallible precision of the 
laws by which omnipotent power gov- 
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erns the universe, and omniscient care 
provides for the wants of all the crea- 
tures the Almighty hand has brought 
into existence. 

Dr. Hartwig of Heidelberg has abund- 
antly proved his earnest devotion as a 
Christian scholar by his repeated con- 
tributions to our popular scientific litera- 
ture. In The Sea and its Living Won- 
ders, as well as in The Tropical World, 
he eloquently traced the workings of an 
omnipotent and divine power; and in 
the volume now before us he devotes 
himself especially to showing that har- 
mony is the universal law of nature; 
that of all the numberless forms of ani- 
mals and plants that deck the surface of 
the globe, there is not one that is not 
perfectly fitted for its peculiar sphere ; 
and that the configuration of our earth 
and the physical laws that govern the 
waters and the atmosphere are in com- 
plete unison with the wants of organic 
life. Dr. Hartwig enforces these truths 
with a wealth of illustration and an en- 
thusiasm of expression which clearly 
prove that he is not only an earnest and 
loving student of nature, but that he is 
above all a sincere Christian. The facts 
he states are, in many cases, trite, but 
they all have a practical application never- 
theless ; and besides, the results of more 
recent investigations are carefully gathered 
up and grouped together, now and then 
throwing a new light upon subjects which 
had become so familiar that we had come 
to believe nothing more could be learned 
about them. 

The opening chapters of the work dis- 
cuss “the starry heavens,” “heat and 
light,” “‘the atmospheric ocean,” and its 
relations to organic nature; and having 
thus glanced over the surroundings of 
the earth, Dr. Hartwig comes to the sur- 
face of the globe itself, and very naturally 
first considers the proofs of design given in 
the construction of plants. Students of 
botany are, of course, familiar with the 
facts grouped together in the following 
paragraphs, but they may be new to some 
among the younger readers of Hours at 
Home. The doctor writes: 


“Some leaves have been gifted with a won- 
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derful sensibility which seems almost to raise 
them to the level of animal life. Thus the 
Porliera hygrometrica foretells s re or rainy 
weather by the opening or closu.g of its 
leaves, Large tracts of country in Brazil are 
almost entirely covered with sensitive plants. 
The tramp of a horse sets the nearest ones in 
motion, and, as if by magic, the contraction of 
the small gray-green leaflets spreads in quiver- 
ing circles over the field, making one almost 
believe with Darwin and Dutrochet that plants 
have feeling, or tempting one to exclaim with 
Wordsworth— 
*It is my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.’ 

“The leaves of the Venus’s Fly-trap,( Dion@a 
muscipw/a) marsh-plant of North America, 
are still more curious, as their wonderful con- 
tractility gives them an offensive power quite 
unique in the vegetable world. They are ob- 
long,and divided by the mid-rib into two halves 
inclining toward each other, and beset on the 
upper surface and along the edges with long 
and stiff bristles. At the slightest touch the 
two halves instantaneously clap together, the 
bristles on both sides fitting into each other so 
that if a fly settles on an opened leaf it is im- 
mediately caught as in a trap, and forced to 
remain in its highly uncomfortable position as 
long as life lasts, for the least movement 
stimulates the contraction of the leaf. In the 
Hedysarum gyrans, a leguminous plant of the 
East-Indies, we even find something like vol- 
untary motion, as the wings of the ternate 
leaves are constantly oscillating upward and 
downward, quite independently of any ex- 
ternal stimulus, so that this wonderful plant 
seems absolutely invested with one of the 
chief attributes of animal life. Thus, even in 
the vegetable kingdom, we find glimpses of a 
higher order of existence; as in our own na- 
tures we ai le to trace the dawn of a su- 
perior spiritual world. 

“In consequence of the delicacy of their 
structure the leaves are exposed to innumera- 
ble hostile attacks; but it may well be sup- 
posed that organs of such vital importance 
have not been left unprotected, and that 
bounds have been set to the voracity of their 
enemies. Many are invested with a thick to- 
mentose or cottony covering, others with hair, 
bristles or prickles. Sometimes these hairs 
bear little glandular bodies at their extremi- 
ties, by the secretion of which a peculiar vis- 
cidity is given to the surface of the leaf, as 
in the sundew; (Drosera) in other instances 
the hair has a glandular body at its base, 
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whose secretion is of an irritating quality, as, 
for instance, in the nettle, when the extremi- 
ty of the hollow sting, being extremely brittle, 
breaks at the slightest touch, and suffers this 
corrosive fluid to escape. The sharp, bitter, 
or acrid juices with which the substance of 
many leaves is saturated, as well as the strong- 
ly-seented volatile oils which others exhale 
from their surface, no doubt serve also as 
powerful means of passive defense. Another 
circumstance favorable to the leaves is, that 
the attacks of many of their enemies are lim- 
ited to a short space of time. Some insects 
feed only upon the first tender foliage of 
spring, so that a rapid vegetation outstrips 
their ravages; others make their first appear- 
ance toward the end of summer. During all 
these attacks the plant is incessantly active in 
repairing its incessant losses; its leaves are 
constantly extending their surface, or new 
ones are sprouting forth to replace those that 
have been devoured, and, thus in spite of the 
large number and voracity of its enemies, the 
foliage is generally able to resist all their ef- 
forts, 

“ Week after week the pastures are cropped 
by numerous herds, or mowed by the hus- 
bandman, and yet the grass never ceases to 
flourish, and after countless caterpillars and 
beetles have feasted upon the plenty of the 
forest, it still bears a luxuriant crown, until 
finally the winter scatters its foliage to the 
winds. This indomitable energy of vegeta- 
tion, which not only supports itself, but a 
whole world of animals, and sets the ravages of 
centuries at defiance, is indeed one of the 
great wonders of creation.” 


The manner in which the Creator pro- 
vides for the propagation of plants and 
the dissemination of their seeds, thus 
guarding against their extinctign by those 
accidents which might acai them if 
they were confined, to any single locality, 
is thus described : 


“ As the seeds destined for long aérial mi- 
grations are light, and frequently furnished 
with wings or with downy and feathery appen- 
dages, thus the seeds of the littoral plants, 
whose dispersion chiefly takes place through 
the instrumentality of aqueous agents, are 
generally provided with hard, water-proof 
shells, so that they may be wafted over the 
vast ocean without losing their germinating 
power.- Islands, moreover, and even the 
smallest rocks, play an important part in 
aiding such migrations; for when seeds 
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alight upon them from the atmosphere, or 
are thrown up by the surf, they often vege- 
tate and supply the winds and waves with a 
repetition of new and uninjured crops of fruit 
and seeds, These may afterwards pursue 
their voyage through the air or along the 
surface of thesea in the same direction. The 
number of plants found at any given time on 
an islet affords us no test whatever of the ex- 
tent to which it may have codperated toward 
this end, since a variety of species may first 
thrive there, and then perish, and be followed 
by other chance comers like themselves, 

“* Nothing can be more remarkable than the 
very peculiar manner in which the seeds of 
the mangroves, those wonderful trees whose 
semi-aquatic reign extends along the margin 
of the tides, have been made to harmonize 
with the locality in which they were destined to 
thrive. They germinate on the branches, 
and, increasing to a considerable length, final- 
ly fall down into the mud, where they stick 
with the sharp points buried, and soon take 
root. Other seeds are furnished with wings 
that the winds may carry them far away; 
others, enveloped in water-proof shells, float 
on the surface of the sea, and are drifted by 
the currents to distant coasts; but here we 
have a tree whose seeds are destined to re- 
main fixed on an uncertain soil, close to the 
parent plant, and surely this purpose could 
not have been fulfilled in a more beautiful 
manner. 

“ Besides the elementary agencies of the 
winds and currents, nature has still other re- 
sources for conveying seeds to a distance from 
their place of growth. The various tribes of 
animals are busily engaged in furthering an 
object whence they themselves derive such 
important advantages. Sometimes an express 
provision is found in the structure of seeds to 
enable them to adhere firmly by prickles, 
hooks, and hairs, fo the coats of animals or 
feathers of the winged tribe, to which they 
remain attached for weeks or even months, 
and are borne along into every region whither 
birds or quadrupeds may migrate. Few have 
failed to mark the locks of wool hanging on 
the thorn-bushes wherever the sheep pass, and 
it is probable that the wolf or lion never give 
chase to herbivorous animals without being 
unconsciously instrumental in the diffusion of 
plants. A deer has strayed from the herd, 
when browsing on some rich pasture, when 
he is suddenly alarmed by the approach of his 
foe. He instantly takes to flight, dashing 
through many a thicket, and swimming across 
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many a river and lake, The seeds of the 
herbs and shrubs, which have adhered to his 
smoking flanks, are washed off again by the 
waters, The thorny spray is torn off, and 
fixes itself in his hairy coat, until brushed off 
again in other thickets and copses. Even on 
the spot where the victim is devoured, many 
of the seeds which he had swallowed immedi- 
ately before the chase may be left on the 
ground uninjured and ready to spring up in a 
new soil. The passage, indeed, of undigested 
seeds through the stomachs of animals is one 
of the most efficient causes of the dissemina- 
tion of plants, Thus, a flight of larks would 
fill the cleanest field witha great quantity of 
various kinds of plants, as the melilot, trefoil, 
and others, whose seeds are so heavy that 
the wind is not able to scatter them to any 
distance. Pulpy fruits serve quadrupeds and 
birds as food, while their seeds, often hard and 
indigestible, pass uninjured through the intes- 
tines, and are deposited far from their original 
place of growth, in a condition peculiarly fit 
for vegetation. In this manner the guava-tree, 
first introduced into the island of Tahiti about 
half a century ago, has been so copiously dis- 
seminated by the birds and cattle as to be- 
come the plague of the country. In their 
greedy attempts to monopolize the spice 
trade, the Dutch endeavored to confine the 
nutmeg-tree to the narrow precincts of Banda, 
by extirpating it on all other islands where it 
naturally grew ; but their baseness was defeat- 
ed by the wild pigeons, who, dropping the 
undigested nuts in their excursions over the 
Moluccas and neighboring islands, continually 
showed them that man can not possibly succeed 
when striving against the intentions of na- 
ture.” 


Dr. Hartwig writes as follows of that 
curious substance, the sponge : 


“On examining a sponge, the holes with 
which the substance is everywhere pierced 
may be seen to be of two kinds: one of 
larger size than the rest, few in number, and 
opening into wide channels and tunnels which 
pierce the sponge through its centre; the 
other minute, extremely numerous, covering 
the wide surface, and communicating with the 
innumerable branching passages which make 
up the body of the skeleton. Through the small- 
er openings or pores the circumambient water 
freely enters the body of the sponge, passes 
through the smaller canals, and ultimately 
reaching the larger set of véssels is evolved 
through the larger apertures or oscula, 
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Thus by a still mysterious -agency, (for the 
presence of cilia has as yet been detected but 
in one genus of full-grown marine sponges) a 
constant circulation is kept up, providing the 
sponge with nourishing particles and oxygen, 
and enabling its system of channels to perform 
the functions both of an alimentary tube and 
a respiratory apparatus. Dr. Grant describes 
in glowing terms his first discovery of this 
highly interesting phenomenon. ‘Having put 
asmall branch of sponge with some sea-water 
into a watch-glass, in order to examine it with 
the microscope, and bringing one of the aper- 
tures. on the side of the sponge fully into 
view, I beheld for the first time the spectacle 
of this living fountain vomiting forth from a 
circular cavity an impetuous torrent of liquid 
matter, and hurling along, in rapid succession, 
opaque masses, which it strewed everywhere 
around. The beauty and novelty of such a 
scene in the animal kingdom long arrested my 
attention ; but after twenty-five minutes of 
constant observation, I was obliged to with- 
draw my eye from fatigue, without having seen 
the torrent for one instant change its direc- 
tion, or diminish in the slightest degree the 
rapidity of its course.’ Subsequent observa- 
tions have proved that the living sponge has 
the power of opening and closing at pleasure 
its oscula, which are capable of acting indc- 
pendently of each other, thus fully establish- 
ing the animal nature of these simple organi- 
zations, in which latterly even traces of sensi- 
bility have been detected, such as one would 
hardly expect to meet with in a sponge. For 
these creatures, as we are entitled to call them, 
are able to protrude from their oscula the 
gelatinous membrane which clothes their 
channels, and on touching these protruded 
parts with a needle, they were seen by Mr. 
Gosse to shrink immediately—a proof that the 
sponge, howe ow it may rank in the ani- 
mal world, is Wr from being so totally inert 
or lifeless as was formerly imagined. 

“The propagation of the sponges is provided 
for in a no less wonderful manner than their 
respiration and nourishment. Their young 
eggs or sporules germinate on the sides of the 
canals, forming innumerable minute, bud-like 
points, These, as they increase in size, are 
gradually clothed with vibratile cilia, and final- 
ly detaching themselves, are cast out through 
the oscula into the world of waters. Here, 
their wanderings continue for a short time, 
until, if they be not devoured on‘ the way, 
they reach some rock or submarine body, on 
which, tired of their brief erratic existence, 
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they fix themselves forever, and bidding adieu 
to all further rambles, lead henceforth the 
quiet, sedentary life of their parents. In this 
manner the sponges, which otherwise would 
have been confined to narrow limits, spread like 
a living carpet over the bottom of the seas, 
and, in spite of their being utterly defenseless, 
maintain their existence from age toage. At 
the same time they serve to feed a vast num- 
ber of other marine animals, for the waters 
frequently swarm with their eggs, and these 
afford many a welcome repast to myriads of 
sessile shells, worms, polyps, and other crea- 
tures small or abstemious enough to be satis- 
fied with feeding on atoms.” 


The other wonders of the sea give the 
author a wide ficld from which to draw 
illustrations of the idea that hc aims to 
enforce. That wonderful creation the sea- 
anemone, is thus described : 


“Who has ever sojourned on a rocky coast, 
worn and hollowed by the breakers of a thou- 
sand years, without admiring the crystal tide- 
pools, those charming relics of the receding 
flood, so full of all that can fascinate the 
naturalist, or enchant the poet? For the calm 
cnd transparent waters of these miniature lakes 
harbor a little world of animals and plants of 
such wonderful variety and elegance of form 
that the eye nevertiresof gazing on their love- 
liness, and the memory reckons them ever after 
among the chief beauties of the beautiful 
ocean. There, bathed in liquid crystal, delicate 
sea-weeds spread their graceful fronds,or clothe 

he naked rock with a velvet carpet; there 
annelides, and crustaceans, and molluscs of all 
formsand colors, reposing, wandering, darting, 
creeping, or swimming, enliven the ever-chang- 
ing scene, and there, not the least ornament of 
these fairy gardens, the radiate sea-anemones, 
emulating the daisies of thg fields, expand 
their lustrousdisks. Desirous®f plucking one 
of these elegant flowers of the ocean, you ex- 
tend your hand, but at the slightest touch its 
beautiful coronet begins to curl and pucker 
its margin, and to incurve it in the form of a 
cup. If further annoyed, the rim of this cup 
contracts more and more, until the animated 
blossom, now transformed into a shriveled, 
shapeless mass, and receding all the time 
from the rude assault, retires under the cover 
of its rocky fortress, or clings with such tena- 
city to the stone to which it is attached that 
you will sooner tear it to pieces than make it 
forego its grasp. This wonderful daisy of the 
waters, this flower-like creature,which thus evi- 
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dently reveals its animal nature, is dissemi- 
nated over the ocean in numerous genera and 
species, forming one of the families of the wide- 
spread class of the polyps. In all the sea- 
anemones we find an oval or oblong mouth, 
leading into a sack-like stomachal cavity, and 
surrounded by a crown of tentacles, some- 
times resembling a gorgon’s head of long 
thick worms clothed in satin and velvet, and 
sometimes forming a dense thicket of slender 
filaments. The colors of these wonderful or- 
gans are as various as their dimensions—scar- 
let, green, azure, orange or milk-white, but 
their beauty only appears when in the ex- 
panded state, for the contracted sea-anemone 
is gray or brown like the stone to which it 
clings. Vailing its beauty under this homely 
disguise, it no doubt escapes many dangers, 
and the sand and shell fragments that frequent- 
ly remain attached to its viscid body still fur- 
ther help to screen it from its enemies. Its 
flowery disk spreading over a carpet of alge, 
the actinia, seemingly as insensible as the 
surrounding sea-weeds, might well be taken 
for the image of harmless innocence; but 
woe to the nimble cyclops, or to the wander- 
ing annelide, that comes within its reach, for, 
seized by its irresistible arms, it is soon con- 
veyed to the gaping mouth, ever ready to en- 
gulf it in a living tomb. Yet it is not by 
brute force alone that the rapacious polyp 
thus overpowers its prey, but by means of 
those remarkable ‘thread, or urticating cells’ 
which have been given to many others of the 
humble submarine animals, but chiefly to the 
polyps and acalephe, and, like the stings of 
the nettle or the poison-fangs of the viper, 
not only wound but paralyze resistance by a 
venomous secretion. These urticating organs, 
which are disseminated in multitudes over the 
tips of the tentacles, are composed of a deli- 
cate membranous sac, inclosing a much thicker 
one, which is open at one extremity, the aper- 
ture being stopped by the end of a more or 
less irregular short stiff sheath, sometimes 
giving attachment to several distinct rays or 
spines applied together, which is fixed to the 
edges of the aperture, and occupies the axis of 
theinner sac. To the extremity of this sheath 
a long, frequently toothed filament is attached, 
and lies coiled up round the central sheath 
and in close contact with the walls of the 
sac. The latter are very elastic, and seem to 
be tensely stretched by the contained fluid 
during life, for on pressure the sac suddenly 
bursts, and its contents are evacuated so rapid- 
ly as hardly to allow of the process being 
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traced. The violent protusion of the serrated 
filament, accompanied by an acrid secretion, 
causes mavy @ worm or crustacean of equal 
or superior strength, that might have gone 
forth as victor from the struggle for life, to 
succumb ‘to the insidious actinia, and is even 
in many cases exceedingly irritating to the 
human skin, Besides enabling its possessor 
to derive his subsistence from animals whose 
activity, as compared with his own, might be 
supposed to have removed them altogether 
out of reach of danger, these stings serve also 
as admirable weapons of defense, and many 
a rapacious eolide that would willingly have 
feasted upon a sea-anemone is repelled by the 
acrid .properties of its urticating tentacles. 
But even when in the power of an enemy, 
who does not fear the poison of its sting, the 
sea-anemone frequently owes its preservation 
to its uncommon tenacity of life. Dip it into 
water warm enough to raise blisters on the 
skin, or expose it to the frost of winter, or 
place it under the exhausted bell of an air- 
pump, and its powerful vital principle will 
triumph over all these ordeals. Cut off the 
tentacles, and new ones sprout forth; nay, 
divide the animal in two, and like the Lernzan 
hydra, it will produce a reduplication of itself. 
Possessing such wonderful powers of repro- 
duction, the sea-anemone may thus be cruelly 
maimed or torn by tooth or claw, and yet re- 
pair its losses and survive. 

“When desirous to wander, the sea-ane- 
mone has several modes of locomotion. Re- 
laxing the tenacious grasp of their muscular 
stalk, they glide slowly along; or, turning 
themselves upside down, they make use of 
their tentacles as feet ; or, inflating their body 
with water, they diminish its specific weight, 
and allow themselves to be drifted along by 
the current, until, tired of exercise, they again 
fix themselves to some convenient spot.” 


The inhabitants of the sea of a higher 
grade than the anemone, just described, 
are next discussed. Every one has heard 
of the electric eel, but there are some 
novelties in this account of its anatomical 
construction as well as of the manner in 
which it is captured : 

“The electrical organs vary considerably 
in situation and form in the different fishes to 
which they have been given. Thus in the 
electric eel (Gymnotus electricus) which in- 
habits the large rivers of South-America, 
they run along the tail, while in the torpedo 
of the Mediterranean they are situated on 
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each side of the anterior part of the body. 
In this formidable ray they consist of a mul- 
titude of small prismatic columns, invested 
with strong fascial coverings, These prisms 
lie close together, parallel with one another, 
and perpendicularly between the dorsal and 
ventral surfaces of the fish, so that their ex- 
tremities are separated from these surfaces 
only by their fascial and common integumeuts, 
When these are removed the columns present 
something of the appearance of a honeycomb. 
Each column is again divided into numerous 
distinct compartments, by delicate membra- 
nous partitions placed horizontally at very 
short distances from each other, (150 to an 
inch) and covered with a fine network of ar- 
teries, veins, and nerves. The interstices be- 
tween them are filled with a gelatinous mass. 
In the electric eel a similar subdivision takes 
place between by means of longitudinal plates 
and transverse membranes, which, however, 
are placed much more closely together than in 
the torpedo, as 240 of them have been counted 
in aninch. By this structure an immense dis- 
charging surface is obtained; for in a torpedo 
of ordinary size, where the electrical organ is 
seven or eight inches long, it is equal to fifty- 
eight square feet, and in an electrical eel four 
feet in length, it is at least 123 square feet in 
extent. In both these fishes the electricity 
generated by the action of these wonderful 
batteries, besides its benumbing and stunning 
effects on living animals, renders the needle 
magnetic, decomposes chemical compounds, 
emits the spark, and in short exercises all the 
known powers of the ordinary electricity, de- 
veloped in inorganic matter, or by the artificial 
apparatus of the laboratory. 

“ Electrical fishes exert their peculiar power 
only occasionally and at irregular intervals, 
and chiefly when excited by the approach of 
some animal, or by the irritation of their sur- 
face by some foreign body. The discharge, 
both with regard to time and intensity, seems 
to be dependent onan exertion of the will. 
Sometimes the torpedo buries itself in the 
sand left dry at ebb-tide, and it has occasion- 
ally happened, according to some naturalists, 
that persons walking across the sand and 
treading upon the spot beneath which the 
electrical fish lay conccaled, have received a 
discharge strong enough to throw them down. 
The effects produced by the gymnotus are 
more severe, for those eels are able when in 
full vigor to kill the largest animals, when 
they suddenly unload their electrical organs in 
a favorable direction, -All other fishes, aware 
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of their power, fly at the sight of the formi- 
dable gymnotus ; they stun even the angler on 
the high river-bank, the moist line serving asa 
conductor for the electric fluid. 

“The capture of these eels affords a highly 
entertaining and animated scene. Mules and 
horses are driven by the Indians into the 
streams or marshes which they invest, until the 
unwonted noise and splashing of the waters 
rouse the fishes to an attack. Gliding along, 
they creep under the belly of the horses, many 
of whom die from the shock of their strokes ; 
while others, with head erect and dilated nos- 
trils, endeavor to flee from the electric storm 
which they have aroused. But the Indians, 
armed with long poles and uttering wild cries, 
drive them back again into the pool. Grad- 
ually the unequal contest subsides. Like 
spent thunderclouds the exhausted fishes dis- 
perse, for they require a long rest and plenti- 
ful food to repair the loss of their galvanic 
powers. Their shocks grow weaker and weak- 
er. Terrified by the noise of the horses, they 
timidly approach the banks, when, wounded 
with harpoons, they are dragged on shore with 
dry and non-conducting pieces of wood, and 
thus the strange combat ends.”’ 


But here is an account of another spe- 
cies of fish, the existence of which is not 
so generally known. The curious man- 
ner in which it captures its food, is a most 
remarkable illustration of the endless va- 
riety of the means God has provided for 
the support of his creatures. 


“‘ But of all the fishes that prefer artifice to 
violence for the obtaining of their food, there 
are none to equal the cheetodons, and archer- 
fishes of the Eastern seas. When the rostra- 
ted cheetodon, a native of the fresh waters of 
India, sees a fly alighting on any of the plants 
which overhang the shallow, stream, he ap- 
proaches with the utmost caution, coming as 
perpendicularly as possible under the object 
of his meditated attack; then placing him- 
self in a oblique direction, with the mouth 
and eyes near the surface, he remains a mo- 
ment immovable, leisurely taking his aim, like 
a first-rate marksman. His eyes steadfastly 
fixed on the insect, he darts at it a drop of 
water from his long tubular snout, expressly 
formed for his feats of archery, but without 
protruding his mouth above the surface, from 
which only the drop seems to rise, but with 
such effect that, though the distance may be 
four or five or six feet, it seldom fails to bring 
down its prey into the water. As their name 
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indicates, the archer-fishes are equally expert. 
The Javanese, who take a delight in seeing 
them show their skill, keep them asa kind of 
household animals, and frequently amuse 
themselves by bringing flies or ants within a 
convenient distance of their almost unerring 
aim.” 

After describing the peculiarities of va- 
rious other species of fish, Dr. Hartwig 
considers “reptiles,” including lizards, 
toads, frogs, serpents, the tortoise, turtle, 
etc., etc. He states that insectivorous liz- 
ards are furnished with an extensible 
tongue, fissured at the extremity, thus 
forming an excellent apparatus wherewith 
to catch their prey, and he adds : 

“But perhaps in no animal is this organ 
more remarkable than in the chameleon, where 
by its extraordinary power of extension, and 
by the rapidity of its movements, it is made 
to compensate for the extreme sluggishness 
which characterizes the muscular system of 
that singular creature. The chameleon, fixed 
firmly by means of its bifid feet and prehensile 
tail upon the bough of a tree, has no occasion 
to move in quest of insect prey, but waits 
patiently until its victims approach sufficiently 
near to be within reach of its tongue, which, 
though generally concealed within the cavity 
of the mouth, is capable of being elongated 
until it exceeds in length the whole body of 
the animal. No sooner does a fly approach 
within five or six inches of the chameleon, 
than the tongue is slowly protruded for the 
length of about an inch, so as to expose its 
thick fleshy extremity, the end of which is 
divided into two prominent lips, and copiously 
lubricated with a thick viscid secretion. The 
whole tongue is then launched out, with a ra- 
pidity that is perfectly amazing, to the length 
of six or seven inches, and a fly glued to its 
extremity is brought into the creature’s 
mouth so quickly that the eye can scarcely 
follow the movements. Besides the posses- 
sion of this unique tongue, the chameleon is 
very much assisted in its chase after insects 
by a singular faculty of voluntarily changing 
color, which enables it to conceal itself by 
adopting that of the branches around, and by 
the peculiar structure of its enormously pro- 
jecting eyes. Although the movements of its 
head are very limited on account of the short- 
ness of its stiff neck, this deficiency is amply 
compensated by the wide range of its vision, 
each eye being able to move about in all direc- 
tions independently of the other. Thus while 
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one of them gazes upon the heavens, the other 
minutely examines the ground ; or while one of 
them rolls in its orbit, the other remains fixed, 
nay, their mobility is so great, that without even 
moving his stiff head, this wonderful saurian, 
like Janus, the double-faced god of ancient 
Rome, can see at the same time all that goes 
on before and behind him, This mutual in- 
dependence of the eyes is owing to the imper- 
fect sympathy which subsists between the two 
lobes of the brain and the two sets of nerves 
which ramify throughout the opposite sides of 
its frame. Hence, also, one side of the body 
may be asleep, while the other is vigilant—one 
may be green while the other is ash-blue; and 
itis even said that the chameleon is utterly 
unable to swim, because the muscles of both 
sides are incapable of acting in concert, Thus, 
whatever to the ignorant eye seems strange or 
grotesque in the organization of the chame- 
leon, is in reality most admirably adapted to 
its wants,” 

Dr. Hartwig also alludes to the cu- 
rious structure of the tongue in the croco- 
dile. Instead of being extensile, like that 
of the chamelon, it is not even provided 
with a movable extremity, but is attached 
by its whole circumference to the under 
jaw. At the posterior part of the organ, a 
broad fold of the skin can be applied 
against a corresponding fold of the palatal 
membrane that descends from the roof of 
the mouth, so that the two when brought 
together form a valve that completely closes 
the communication between the mouth 
and the posterior fauces. By this curious 
and provident arrangement, the writer 
remarks that the crocodile is enabled to 
keep its mouth open under water without 
danger of suffocation from that fluid get- 
ting into its wind-pipe ; whilst by means 
of its long tubular nostrils, which open at 
the very apex of its snout and are contin- 
ued backward to behind the valvular ap- 
paratus above described, it is ena) to 
breathe with facility when only the top 
of its nose is above the surface of the 
water. In the course of the discussion 
upon the peculiarities of the different va- 
rieties of reptiles, we find the following 
instructive remarks, regarding their in- 
tellectual powers : 


“The intellectual powers of the reptiles are 
confined to very narrow limits, yet these low- 
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minded animals possess many of the passions 
and instincts which we have had occasion to 
observe among the fishes. The same impera- 
tive impulse which forces the salmon to quit 
the salt waters of the ocean and ascend the 
rivers, compels also the turtles at the begin- 
ning of the dry season to seek the sandy 
shores of desert islands or solitary bays, or 
directs the marsh and river tortoises to the 
warm flat islands which dot the surface or 
crowd about the estuaries of the colossal tro- 
pical streams, There they select a place in 
which their eggs can be hatched by the heat 
of the sun, and dig holes before depositing 
them for their protection. As soon as they 
burst their shell, the young immediately crawl 
toward the water, in obedience to the instinct 
which tells them that this is their proper ele- 
ment, and that the dry sands, after having 
once done their office in bringing them to life, 
can afford them neither security nor food. 

“The lacertine and ophidian tribes also se- 
lect proper places for their eggs, either in the 
warm sand, or in heaps of fermenting substan. 
ces. Thus several of the American alligators, 
after having scraped together a little mound on 
the banks of rivers, hollow it out in the middle 
and fill up the rest with vegetable matter, as 
if a professor of chemistry had taught them 
that the process of putrefaction engenders 
heat. One species of salamander commits a 
single egg to the leaf of persicaria, protects it 
by carefully doubling the leaf, and then pro- 
ceeding to another, repeats this maneuver till 
her whole stock is provided for.” 


In conjunction with these paragraphs, 
we place the following upon the intelli- 
gence of birds, extracted from one of the 
last chapters of this interesting work : 


“ Although the brain of the birds is far less 
developed than that of the quadrupeds, yet in 
point of intelligence they are scarce inferior. 
Their memory is truly-surprising, for after a 
long absence, and a voyage of many hundred 
miles, the migratory birds return with unerring 
certainty to their former haunts. The stork, 
who passes his winter on the banks of the 
Nile, knows where to find again the Dutch 
peasant’s roof, where the comfortable box at 
the top of the chimney is prepared for the re- 
ception of his nest; and year after year, the 
swallow, after reveling in the orange-groves of 
Italy, or among the palms of Africa, revisits 
the same English cottage, ever ready to wel- 
come him under the same hospitable thatch. 
D’Orbigny relates a remarkable instance of 
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memory in an American turkey-buzzard. 
Relying on their inviolability—for, being ex- 
tremely useful as scavengers, they are under 
the protection of the law—these disgusting 
birds are uncommonly bold; and during the 
distributions of meat to the Indians, which 
regularly takes place every fortnight in the 
South-American missions, they not seldom 
come in for their share by dint of impudence, 
In Concepcion de Mojos an Indian told M. 
d’Orbigny, who was present on one of these 
occasions, that he would soon have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a most notorious thief, well- 
known by his lame leg; and the bird making 
his appearance soon after, completely justified 
his reputation, The traveler was also in- 
formed that this ill-famed wrwbu knew per- 
fectly well the days of distribution in the dif- 
ferent missions; and eight days later while 
witnessing a similar scene at Magdalena, 
twenty leagues distant, he heard the Indians 
exclaim, and looking up, saw his lame acquaint- 
ance of Concepcion hurrying to the spot with 
the anxious mien of a famished traveler, 
afraid of coming too late for his share. The 
padres in both missions assured him that the 
vulture never failed to make his appearance at 
the stated time. The parrot gives numberless 
proofs of intelligence; he not only imitates 
the voice of man, but has also a strong desire 
to do so, which he manifests by his attention 
in listening, and by the continuous efforts he 
makes to repeat the phrases he has heard. He 
seems to impose upon himself a daily task, 
which even occupies him during sleep, as he 
speaks in his dreams. His memory is aston- 
ishing. Le Vaillant says that he heard a parrot 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer from beginning to 
end in the Dutch language; and M. de la 
Borde told Buffon he had seen one that was 
fully able to perform the duty of a ship’s chap- 
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lain. This intelligent bird is also susceptible 
of great attachment to his master, and like the 
elephant, does not easily forget the insults he 
has received, and knows how to resent them, 
The stork also hasa wonderful memory, and 
soon Jearns to understand the actions and even 
the language of man. Dr. Schinz, a Swiss 
naturalist, kept during several years a couple 
of tame storks, and thus had frequent oppor 
tunities of noticing their remarkable intelh 
gence. They knew their names as well as a 
dog, and on being called, would immediately 
come to their master. During the season of 
the cockchafers, they followed him to pick up 
the beetles he shook down from the trees, and 
evidently invited him by their gestures to do 
so. They are very fond of earthworms, and 
when any one took aspade in his hand, they 
immediately understood what was meant, and 
ran up to him while digging, as if well aware 
that they had a treat to expect.” 


We might reproduce an indefinite num- 
ber of passages from this very. instructive 
volume; but we have quoted paragraphs 
enough to indicate the enthusiasm and 
earnestness displayed by Dr. Hartwig in 
the prosecution of his work. His style 
is by no means perfect, and now and then 
inaccurate expressions, which the strictly 
scientific reader might find it difficult. to 
overlook or excuse, thrust themselves 
upon the attention. The book, however, 
is a valuable repertory of facts which il- 
lustrate the wisdom of the Creator in a 
most striking and effective manner, and 
while it must interest all classes of read- 
ers, it will possess peculiar fascinations for 
the young. 


WHOSE FAULT IS IT? 


“Whose fault is it, when every thing 
goes wrong in a family, Mr. Murray ?” 

Jennie and I were sitting alone quite 
late at night in our cheerful little library, 
when I suddenly put the question. Mr. 
Murray is minister of the town of Sey- 
mour, Jennie is his wife and my pet 
sister, and I have, to-day, come to visit 
them. While I am here, I become very 
much interested in their parish matters ; 


a sri country village is such a world 
in itself, if one is only accustomed to look 


beneath the surface. One of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s deacons had called to consult him 
about a son, who was becoming a bad 
boy. There is something in such a 
character which always touches a sym- 
pathetic part of my nature, and I found 
myself soon as anxious for Tom as his 
father. Mr. Murray gave him some very 
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gound advice. If the deacon followed it 
faithfully, his child was saved, so I was 
conscious of being very cheery as I bade 
him good-by. He ought to have gone home 
a wiser and a happier man. In the after- 
noon the deacon’s wife, Mrs. Tupper, call- 
ed, and when she went away, I would not 
have given a straw for any chance there 
was for Tom. 

Mr. Murray laid down the Review from 
which he had been reading an article 
aloud to us, and having given the hem 
usually preparatory with him to a speech, 
he began : 

“ President Edwards says—” 

Iheld up my hands in horror. ‘ Now 
please don’t,” I said. “If you begin with 
President Edwards, by and by we shall 
have Emmons and Hopkins, and then 
there will never come an end. I don’t 
care for the question theologically treated ; 
what I want to hear is, simply, ‘ Whose 
fault is it?” 

“Do you suppose there is any manner 
of doubt who is to blame for Tom Tup- 
per’s conduct ?” 

“There,” said Jennie, laughing, “TI 
knew it would come; I have been waiting 
all the evening for it.” 

“For what?” asked her husband. 

“For Kitty’s opinion of Mrs. Tupper. 
She called here this afternoon.” 

“Well,” I said, nothing daunted by 
being so easily found out, ‘is there any 
doubt who is responsible for the sins of 
that whole Tupper family? So far from 
wondering that Tom is a bad boy, my 
only astonishment is, that the deacon 
and all the daughters haven’t come to 
the gallows. Who do you think” (turn- 
ing sharply on the minister) ‘‘is the most 
culpable for his wrong-doing, Tom or his 
mother ?” 

“T am afraid your theological educa- 
tion did not do you much good, if you 
can not answer that question,” said Mr. 
Murray. 

“Well, I confess, I can not. I know 
well enough what I ought :to say, but 
this thing puzzles me. ‘There is Mrs. 
Tupper, small enough in every way, per- 
fectly despicable; but for this very rea- 
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son, it seems to me, all the more capablo 
of doing an infinite deal of mischief.” 

“Oh! stop, do,” said Jennie, ‘you are 
far harder on the poor woman than she 
deserves. I pity more than I blame her.” 

“ Pity her, for what?” 

“For—for—well, it may as well out, 
for being a non compos, you know,” she 
said, looking apologetically towarll her 
husband, “it is safe to speak freely to 
Kitty.” 

“T should be less hard on her,” I an- 
swered, “if I thought God had really 
made her with a weak intellect. She 
would then come under that class whom 
our Scotch brethren so kindly call in- 
nocents ; but I think she is one of a class 
of women not only capable of, but act- 
ually doing a large amount of mischief. 
I mean, silly women, not God-made, but 
made by criminal self-indulgence, by 
their ignoring every matter of discipline 
from which they might have derived 
growth—by—oh! there are so many ways 
in which a talented woman even may, in 
course of time, make herself silly, that 
it is useless to try to enumerate them. 
A very wise writer—in her own conceit 
at least—has written on pages which the 
lines sully forever : ‘ Marriage is the grave 
of love.’ If it isso, the grave is dug, nine 
times out of ten, by just this class of wo- 
men. Ah Mr. Murray! don’t laugh at 
me! but when I read that line, I thought 
I saw the kind of hands by which it is 
made. There are your inefficient, idle 
hands; your selfish, ease-loving hands, 
your irritable, fault-finding hands; your 
foolish, babbling hands. They may be 
hard and bony and red, or delicate and 
jewel-covered ; but if they belong to a 
woman like Mrs. Tupper, they will dig a 
grave so deep, that from it there can be 
no resurrection of the poor lost love. _Lit- 
tle children’s feet may patter over it, but 
there comes no echo. Dear voices may 
call it back, with all the agony of deso- 
lation which is born, when it dies, but 
alas! they listen in vain for an answer. 
A dead love! who ever heard of there 
being for such a resurrection ?” 

Mr. Murray and Jennie looked at me 
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soberly, I almost fancied reproachfully. 
The minister does not believe in exag- 
geration, and I could see that he thought 
I was'treading a little too much, in my 
blind invective, in the footsteps of the 
author I had been condemning; so I 
tried to speak more moderately, but Mrs. 
Tupper had so annoyed me. I think of 
all trials to the patience in this world, 
there is none quite equal to a self-made, 
foolish woman; but I lowered my voice 
and spoke more quietly. ‘I can tell you,” 
I said, “how they live at Deacon Tup- 
per’s, as well as if I had summered and 
wintered with them.” 

“How do they ?” asked Jennie archly. 

“ Evér since the good deacon was mar- 
ried, Mrs. Tupper has hectored him. I 
don’t know as you will find the word 
in ‘ Webster’s Unabridged;’ still I main- 
tain it is not only good English, but the 
only word which just expresses the sort 
of life he has led. She has crossed him 
in every one of his little favorite habits. 
If he has even a chair of his owrt, he has 
fought his way into the ownership of it. 
He always has to wait. This is a fa- 
vorite weapon in the hands of a hector- 
ing wife, to make a man wait, day after 
day, minute after minute. Now, let me 
ask, Mr. Spencer, how often do the 
deacon and his wife come into church to- 
gether ?” 

“Not very often, I must confess.” 

“ Who comes first ?” 

“The deacon, of course.” 

“Yes, that is it. Nine times out of 
ten a woman like Mrs. Tupper will be 
late. You may say this is not a matter of 
vital importance, but it shows a thought- 
lessness for others, a clinging to one’s own 
ways in little things. Suppose, after 
waiting Sabbath morning ten minutes, 
while the bell is tolling, Deacon Tupper 
makes the front-door utter a pretty loud 
oath as he goes out. Who swears, the 
deacon or Mrs. Tupper ?” 

Mr. Murray looked sober, but not in- 
clined to answer, so I went on. “As 
for Tom, I have no more doubt that the 
first oath he uttered was from his moth- 
er’s hectoring, than if I had been there to 
hear it. *She has never been a true 
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mother to him; she has done nothing 
but praise herself and blame him. You 
should have heard her talk with Jennie, 
on the way in which she discharged her 
duties. { wonder why it is, that your 
truly valuable women, your God-sent, 
God-trained, God-loving mother, never 
inclines to speak the first word of self- 
approbation ; while a mother who neg- 
lects every duty, and knows nothing of 
her children’s existence, except that they 
are annoyances, is always loudest, and, in 
truth, alone in praising herself. Mrs, 
Tupper—and I have heard others do the 
same—called God to witness how faithful 
she was in discharging every responsibil- 
ity, and how utterly she had sacrificed 
herself, and how ungrateful and unruly 
her children were.” 

““Don’t be too hard on her,” said Jen- 
nie kindly, again. 

“T am sure I do not wish to be; but 
I have no patience with these women, 
who ruin whole families, and then talk 
as if they were martyrs. I knew a wo- 
man of this kind, who fairly drove a talent- 
ed man into his grave—a great man who 
would have been good, had it not been 
for her ; and I knew another such woman, 
who tried her best to do the same, but 
the man rose above it, literally making 
this worst of all crosses his crown.” 

“The true evil,” said the minister, 
speaking at last, ‘of such a woman, if 
she professes to be a Christian, is the ill- 
repute which she brings upon religion. 
I suppose there really is not in all my 
parish a family in which the children 
have so little respect for any thing of a 
religious nature as in Deacon Tupper’s. 
I see no row of faces so vacant and dis- 
couraging, when I look round on a Sab- 
bath as those I find in his pew; and if 
there is a disturbance in meeting, I al- 
ways know who is making it; yet I have 
tried in vain to reach this evil; every 
effort I make for their good fails.” 

“T heard you urging upon the dea- 
con,.the necessity of and the comfort he 
would find in prayer. I thought you 
were a little too pressing; but I under- 
stand it all now; he has no refuge but in 
prayer. Such a wife as his is helpless, 
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hopeless, sent as a trial, a thorn in the 
flesh. You may talk a year to correct 
a habit or alter a taste; and you may 
think once, during every day, that you 
have accomplished your object; but be 
sure she is not moved; you will find her 
on the three hundred and sixty-fifth day 
just where she was on the first. Obsti- 
nacy in trifles is a part of her nature. I 
would rather be a missionary to the Feejee 
Islands than the pastor of such a family.” 

Jennie is younger than I am, but she 
is a minister’s wife, so she feels at liber- 
ty occasionally to preach to me. Now 
she said : 

“ Kitty! there is truth in what you 
say; but invective is so easy, I never 
hear one person condemning another 
in this wholesale way without want- 
ing to ask, Where is the remedy? There 
is no use in dragging faults into the 
light to leave them there. One ought 
always to have either a mantle of charity 
prepared to drop lovingly over them, or a 
cure that will commend itself to the 
good sense of others. If these self-made, 
foolish women, as you call them, are so 
culpable, then pray tell us how the thing 
is to be prevented.” 

Now there never was a person who 
ran full tilt against a moral grievance, 
who was ready to answer this question. 
It had been very easy to expose poor Mrs. 
Tupper; indeed I thought I deserved’ a 
great deal of credit for having spared her 
when I might have said so much more, 
only for fear Mr. Murray would rather 
despise me as a slanderer of my sex; and 
I hesitated, I think I blushed when I 
found my glibness had forsaken me; but 
I rallied as I saw a queer look settling in 
the corners of Mr. Murray’s mouth. 

“Remedy! of course, there is a reme- 
dy,” I said boldly. ‘Let every woman 
discipline herself. Let her acquire early 
sensible, right views of life. Let her 
learn that she is neither an angel nor a 
drudge. Make her feel that in this ear- 
nest world she has an earnest part to 
play ; lift her above the petty employments 
which form so great a part of her daily 
care, by showing her that nothing is petty 
which makes a home happy and good: 
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that is what is wanted ; glorify a woman’s 
work to her. It isn’t Teddy’s old torn 
pants that she spent so many weary hours 
in mending; she has been implanting in 
that boy’s heart, with every stitch she has 
taken, a love of neatness and order, a 
spirit of refinement, which one day, hum- 
ble as the means now seem, shall help 
to make him the true gentleman. Lucy 
had become confused and troubled over 
that difficult lesson; it is trying to put 
aside the book from which the mother 
is deriving so much pleasure and profit, 
and teach the child; but Lucy will learn 
to-day a lesson which shall open the door 
of her mind to a whole world of intelli- 
gence and cultivation. That is nothing 
but a crying baby, whom the hired nurse 
should quiet, but the nerves of the fami- 
ly are unstrung by it, and when the mo- 
ther hushes it, even though her husband 
has come home weary from his business, 
“and should take it quite as much as 
she,”’ yet she does her duty more nobly. 
She is a greater and a better woman than 
Florence Nightingale, amid the sick at 
Solferino. 

“Ah! it is these very small duties cheer- 
fully and faithully performed, these little 
crosses humbly borne, so little that no one 
sees, admires, and says, Behold the mar- 
tyr! that make the true heroine. I do not 
wish to exculpate man from all the sin 
there is prevalent in the world. I believe 
he does his full share ; but I do wish wo- 
men would in the sanctity of their homes 
look well to themselves, and be sure they 
are not responsible in some degree for the 
sins which one day they must bewail.” 

The others were silent ; I thought I had 
succeeded in my answer, at least partial- 
ly, and so I asked Mr. Murray to go on 
with the reading which I had interrupt- 
ed; but he had become interested in the 
question, and said, with that dogged com- 
mon-sense which is the worst of all an- 
tagonists : 

“That sounds well, Kitty, but will you 
tell me who is to glorify this work? I 
am sure if I were to feel myself obliged 
every time I see Jennie looking pale and 
wearied to go into minute inquiries as to 
her occupation, and to trace the connec- 
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tion between it and sométhing great and 
glorious in the future, I should have a 
harder task than in any of the practical in- 
ferences of my sermon; only think of it, 
Jennie!” and to my chagrin the married 
people looked in each other’s faces, and 
smiled. 

“You may smile if you please,” I said 
resignedly. “Iam glad you two are so 
happy, and can find your ‘glory all 
along your daily path :’ still, I maintain, 
that the average life of women is a life 
belittled. Let a girl and a boy begin 
life together on equal terms; let them 
have the same amount of native capacity, 
and let it be developed in precisely the 
same way.” Isaw Mr. Murray was ready 
to interrupt me, and I knew for what; 
so I said, “No, I am not intending to 
discuss the relative powers of the sexes. 
I have seen myself as many naturally 
smart women as men, a few more per- 
haps, and that only adds weight to my 
remarks. Let every advantage be given 
to both, and when they are ready to start 
in life, let them, only suppose it, Mr. Mur- 
ray, by way of argument, be precisely 
equal, in five of the first mature years. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the boy 
or rather the man will outstrip the wo- 
man, and when they reach thirty, he 
will be head and shoulders above her. 
This is a fact ; Jennie will bear me wit- 
ness. You men only sec women when 
they appear their best; we are with them 
every day, and under every circumstance. 
Why, Mr. Murray, I could go out visiting 
from now to this day year, and I do not 
think I should hear any thing spoken 
of, but the children, the servants, the 
great expenses, and possibly, if I looked 
very weary, the last new novel. Do 
you think such lives as these can fit an 
intelligent being for the momentous is- 
sues which hang upon their decisions 
every day? John Stuart Mill says ‘that 
character is only a certain state of feel- 
ing grown habitual." If this is true, 
think what a character must be formed 
upon the set of feelings which we know 
are habitual feelings never moved by any 
thing beyond ‘the trifles of the hour. 
I do not wish to expose the faults or de- 
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tract from the merits of my sex, but I do 
know scores of women, who, year in and 
year out, never open a book, never think 
of any thing beyond the physical wants 
of those whom God has made dependent 
upon them. If they are poor, there is 
more excuse; constant labor with the 
hands gives only a wearied, inert mind. 
God pity the poor things and in his own 
way bring them help! It is not of them 
I complain; it is of the great body of 
‘ well-to-do” women with which Ameri- 
ca abounds. I think there would be far 
less sin and sorrow in the world, if some 
way could only be found to reach and 
rouse them to a higher sense of their du- 
ties and responsibilities.” 

“Yes,” said Jennie reflectively, ‘that 
is the very thing; every married woman 
is so occupied with her daily work. 
There is not one who will not tell you 
that she has her hands and heart full ; it 
takes a far-sighted, what Kitty would call 
‘a thinking woman,’ to look beyond 
the wear and tear of to-day. It is all 
true, though her life would in itself be 
so much nobler, if she would only learn 
to see things as Kitty proposes, to ‘glori- 
fy’ them; I am sure her influence upon 
her family would be wonderfully changed. 
I do not know that she is responsible 
for all the sins there, but I have seen so 
many mothers drive their children into 
disobedience and evil, by the want of 
some high and self-sustaining principle 
within themsslves, something to fall back 
upon, when they are wearied and wor- 
ried.” 

“There is religion,” said the minister, 
“especially designed by its great Author 
for this end.” 

‘“* And even religion,” said Jennie bold- 
ly, “is very much enhanced in its effects, 
by this something of which Kitty speaks ; 
woman’s nature is toward perfection. 


.When she ceases to strive for the better, 


she is a ‘fallen star.’ ” 

“Practically,” said the minister, after 
he had considered his wife’s words a few 
minutes, and I saw theré was a slight 
twinkle in his eye, “practically, ladies, 
allowing this new theology—that woman 
is responsible in degree for others’ sin—’ 
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“‘T am sure,” I broke in, “it is a theo- 
logy as old as the Bible. ‘The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat.’ That 
apple will never be finished.” 

“Perhaps not, but practically, what do 
you propose as the remedy ?” 

“T have told you already,” I said, with 
a half pout, “but I can repeat it in a 
way more intelligible to a man’s intellect. 

“In the first place, Mr. Murray, give 
to your daughters an idea of the value of 
the mind which God has bestowed upon 
them. Bring them early to think a day 
is lost, in which they have not done some- 
thing to add to its growth, a new fact, a 
new thought, it does not matter what— 
only so they feel that there is within 
them a principle that must be fed. Do 
you suppose women like Mrs. Tupper 
ever regarded this, I mean practically, 
workingly ? Did she ever acquire a sin- 
gle idea with the design of making her- 
self more of a woman, of disciplining and 
fitting herself better for her life’s work, 
to developing her higher nature? Does 
she know even that she has a higher na- 
ture? I think if you could read the true 
history of her life—and I take her as the 
type of far too large a class—you would 
find it has been mainly composed of trifles. 

“That is, after all, the bane of woman’s 
life, trifles. Not but that they must be 
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attended to. I hold the greater the trifle 
the greater the woman, if she sees to it 
carefully and thoroughly. Why, the very 
make and pinning on of a little ribbon- 
bow, will proclaim the whole inner life, 
often as well, perhaps better, than a well- 
written philosophical dissertation ; but let 
the trifle be the trifle, done and forgot- 
ten; a disciplined mind has no place in 
which it can linger. 

“Mr. Murray !”—and I looked the min- 
ister now boldly in the face, “if I were 
going to give you in one word the cure, 
I would say discipline! I know I said it 
to begin with, and to make it the more 
emphatic, E say it to end with, not that 
my firstly might not go on to tenthly, 
and each new head be stronger and more 
conclusive than the last; but because the 
hour is late, and we must have that arti- 
cle finished before we break up.” 

““God often does this for us, if we will 
not for ourselves,” said Mr. Murray, half 
to himself as he redpened the book. “I 
believe we must all have just such an 
amount of discipline to fit us for a better 
world; and the more we need it, the more 
we sin, and the more we sin, the more 
need we have of it. It is a curiously in- 
volved thing—this life of ours.” 

“‘ And there will be no Mrs. Tuppers in 
heaven,” I said reverently. And then our 
reading recommenced, 
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JANE GURLEY’S STORY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GUIDED FOOTSTEPS. 

My story does not aim to be a novel. 
Rather, a memorial. Whatever of sad- 
ness there has been about it, you will 
remember that it is not I that speak, but 
that old author whose translator I am. 
I hope you will forgive me for any mourn- 
ful pictures I may have held before you; 
seeing such joy as they shall unfold, and 
are even now unfolding for Janet; lis- 
tening also, to the voice with which they 
speak. In lives as in years, winters and 
summers follow close in the footsteps 
one of another; and if there be a long 

Vor, I1T.—27 





and stormy winter sharp upon our June 
skies and the wealth of wild flowers 
flung into our sunlight, let us not turn 
shivering from its chill, but rather go 
down into it, if so be that we can take 
with us the least of our singing birds 
whose nests are built in our sunrisings 
and sunsettings. For there was One who 
thus left heaven. And the very latchet 
of his shoes we are not worthy to unloose. 

One bright January day, Janet was 
alone up-stairs with Baby Ben. He was 
playing on the floor. She was at her sew- 
ing, crouched over it a little, in the atti- 
tude that makes the needle a slow poison 
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to so many women, her face somewhat 
flushed, which was unusual now to 
Janet's face. It was a bit of an apron 
for Ben at which she worked, and it was 
curious to see her little cares and pains- 
takings over its tiny button-holes and 
the frill in the neck. Janet was not fond 
of her needle, as many women are ; but she 
always wanted the baby to look pretty. 
She had just basted in the little sleeves, 
and called to the child to try it on. 

“Come Ben, Janie wants you—Oh!” 
and stopped short, the work dropping 
from her hand, the hand clutching at her 
heart. 

“Janie, Janie!” called the child, run- 
ning up in a fright. She answered him 
only by a sharp, quick cry—such a cry 
as physical agony wrings from the brav- 
est of us sometimes ; her face pinched and 
white. © 

“ Janie, Janie,” trying to climb into her 
lap. 
“Go away, Ben! Not now!” In all 

his little life she had never spoken so to 
the child before. He put up his lip, and 
broke into grieved sobbing. It passed in 
a moment, and she caught him up, her 
kisses falling thick and warm on his face. 

“Tt’s all over now, Ben. Janie felt 
sick.” 

Her face was still white and pinched, 
her laugh a little nervous. That night 
she paced her room till midnight, and 
then, creeping up beside the child, looked 
long into his face. 

It was not once, but many times. Sud- 
den excitement broughtiton. In a quar- 
rel once with her father, she dropped to 
the floor under his oaths. And once, 
coming home exhausted from her work, 
with the baby in her arms, she sank un- 
der the very feet of the crowd. 

And so the. days dragged themselves 

" to weeks, and the weeks tomonths. Ex- 
actly what she expected, she hardly knew. 
She only knew that when she looked at 
Baby Ben in his play, a great longing 
came into her heart to cry. But Janet 
could not cry. 

This sense of physical weakness, of 
possible dependence, was new to Janet; 
and unconsciously to herself it softened 
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some of the roughnesses out of her. It 
sent her sometimes, too, to the open pages 
of the old Bible on the closet-shelf. 

I told you this girl was honest in her 
very sin. Long ago, and often she had 
said: “J won't have any thing to do with 
a death-bed repentance. I won't serve 
Satan all my life, and cheat him out of 
his dues intheend. And I wouldn’t turn 
round and believe in a God [I'd mocked 
all my life, just because it wasn’t conve- 
nient to die without him. I'd be ashamed 
to go to heaven so.” 

But still, half unconsciously, the weak- 
ness of poor human flesh sent her often 
to the old Bible. And once there before 
its opened pages, some one sat and talked 
with her—Reuben. She used to whisper 
the name over hour after hour ; as one dy- 
ing on a desert would drink in draughts 
of water that had almost come too late. 
The boy had said he would help her to 
find this hidden God. Now he was gone 
utterly away-; but out of the very silence 
and the absence, came the sweet fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy. Into Janet’s dark- 
ness slow, faint flecks of light were fall- 
ing. The burst of sun-rise waited some- 
where. 

That it might, after all, it might be 
true. So much she had said with honest 
eyes over the well-worn pages; and that 
was all. Hardly a creed for theologians, 
but I am not sure what the angels saw in 
it, when they saw it fixed and sure be- 
yond all wavering in the girl’s heart. 

And so, with the poor, imperfect creed 
turning itself over and over in her silent 
hours, and the roughnesses softening from 
her soul day by day, two months had 
worn into their close. 

There came a day when the breaking 
up of the short winter brought melting 
snows and mellow sunlight, and south 
winds that were like summer winds—a 
long day, warm, and golden, and still. A 
little wandering bird that had mistaken it 
for a May-day, alighted upon Janet’s win- 
dow in the morning, with fluttering blue 
wings. A quick thrill shot through the 
girl’s pulse, at the sight, a faint color to the 
wanness of her cheeks and lips—remem- 
bering the tiny brown sparrow which had 
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poised and chirped there on that Sabbath 
which alone of all her Sabbaths was holy 
to her. She let Ben feed the bird, and 
watched it with quick breath as it flew 
over the tops of the houses and away. 

She left the child with her father that 
day. It was long since she had done 
it; but Jacob was sober and in good hu- 
mor, and old Sarah Hurd had promised 
to look in now and then upon them, and 
to see to Ben’s dinner. A little misgiv- 
ing came over Jane as the twilight fell 
into the pastry-shop; she hurried home 
with nervous haste. She sat down on 
the steps when she reached the house, 
gasping, her hands closed over her heart 
—she had no strength to waste in fast 
walking, and she knew it. Then she 
went up-stairs, flinging open the door. 

It was a scene she had lived three years 
in hourly fear of seeing, but until that 
moment had never seen. Her father, flush- 
ed, maddened, a broken bottle on the floor 
his clenched hand upraised. Baby Ben 
crouched and quivering at his feet—an 
oath, a cry, a blow, and the dim light 
flaring over the whole, the room swim- 
ming before the girl's eyes. 

“Let him alone, I say ! 
there !” 

Jacob Gurley turned from one child to 
the other. He looked at his daughter’s 
white, set face for a stupid half-moment ; 
and then he stood and swore at her, oath 
after oath, till his breath gave out. She 
only laughed; she was quite used to it. 
Once she would have answered him with 
worse than he gave. 

Jacob Gurley could never bear her 
laugh. It maddened him as it always 
did. He took a heavy oaken stick from 
the wood-box. He had beaten her be- 
fore this. He could and might have 
crushed her there on the floor—it was 
in his eyes. 

It had been but an instant’s work to 
snatch the child in her arms, when his 
back was turned. It was but an instant’s 
work to leap past the cradle and a fall- 
en chair, out of the door, and down the 
stairs—away from the flaring light, and 
the rum—away forever, from the room 
that held a father. 


Let him alone 
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He chased her up one block, then fov- 
got what he was running for, and dropped 
stupidly on the sidewalk. She saw him 
fall, slackened her pace, and laughed. 

“No more need of running, Baby Ben. 
He won’t find us. He'll never find us. 
We'll never go inside the door again, I 
guess, will we ?”—her soft laugh as pleas- 
ed as if some palace home were open to 
her—she so friendless and alone in the 
great city. 

“We'll go off together, Baby Ben—you 
and me. We'll go somewhere and lie 
down, and rest, may be. Rest.” 

She said no more after that, but hushed 
the child to sleep as she walked, with 
the crooning lullaby sung so often by his 
cradle, never to be sung there again. She 
wandered about so awhile, with scarcely 
a consciousness of the great gas-lit city 
spread about her, with no distinct thought 
beyond Ben’s lullaby ; resting so, in a sort 
of dream. She should never see her father 
again ; it was pleasant; she felt so tired. 

Presently her aimless steps led her to 
the door of the church, which shrank 
away from the street where she and 
others like her had lived from babyhood. 
A great blaze of light came through the 
windows and the open door. Janet’s 
eyes caught at it, like a child. With 
some dim thought of finding Reuben—a 
thought that came she knew not whence 
and went she knew not whither— she 
passed up the low, broad steps, and in. 

To find Reuben! Yes, that was it. 
But—no, that was not all. To find some- 
thing else; some one. She had an odd 
fancy that He was waiting for her in 
there. She pushed open the door softly 
and went in. The church was empty. 
Far up above the galleries the sexton was 
lighting the gas for an evening service ; 
so far up, and so dim and small in the 
blaze of light, that Janet felt quite alone. 
Except for Reuben, and that other whom 
she had come in to find. 

She was glad the church was empty. 
Had its gay audience been there, she 
would never have come in. She found a 
still shadow behind a pillar, and sank 
down there with the child in her arms, 

And so all at once, it came to Janet, 
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that the place was holy. After all her 
years of cavil, and of hatred, and of utter 
turning from it. After all the failings 
of its worshipers — nay, perhaps, she 
had a vague fancy—that these very fail- 
ings had been in part her own creation ; 
that in her ignorance, and pain, and mor- 
bidness, she had wronged God’s better 
and happier children, as deeply as she 
thought she had been wronged by them ; 
that there might be in the relations of 
rich and poor, of Christian and sinner, 
complications which she had not under- 
stood; that perhaps she had mistaken 
good intentions and turned away from 
offered help, because it had come under 
broadcloth and jewels, and in educated 
phrase. In her imperfect way, she eaught 
just then a glimpse of a great truth. 

But this was sure: it was His house— 
his who lived among the lowly, and sor- 
rowed for them; his who hung upon a 
cross ; his whom Reuben loved. 

And that she whispered over many 
times. God; Reuben’s God—trying to 
take the words into her brain; she felt 
so weak now, and all words had sounds 
so strange. 

At last, after the warmth and the still- 
ness had rested her a little, they grew 
quite plain. It was Reuben’s God that 
she had come here to find. 

But would he be found of her—Jane 
-Gurley /—she hated the name just then 
for its dark memories ; wishing she might 
tell him the other and better name ; wish- 
ing he would speak to her somehow, be- 
fore the people came in, and the noise 
began; that he would speak and call 
her Janet. 

Perhaps he did, even as Reuben might 
have spoken it, and far more tenderly. 
For many other things grew plain all at 
once to Janet. Far back through her 
darkened years she saw him. He walk- 
ed beside her in her bitter home. He 
went out with her into her life of toil and 
sin. With kind eyes he led her by the 
hand to Reuben. With kind eyes he 
called him to himself and left her quite 
alone. Her desolate ways he had trod- 
den with her. He had never left her nor 
forsaken her. Eighteen years he had 
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stood and pleaded with her; had waited 
very patiently for her; had loved her. 
Eighteen guilty years she—what had she 
done? Should she dare turn lifted eyes 
to him now—eyes darkened with sin and 
dim with unshed tears, and weak, and 
blind, and full of doubt? Should she 
dare ? 

‘““As one whom his mother comfort- 
eth.” So should He—this kingly One, 
this waiting One, comfort Janet. But 
how ? 

Somewhere between the confines of 
earth and an opening heaven—a safe, 
waiting heaven, almost within eternal 
grasp—some have fancied that the passing 
soul may be guided through thick dark- 
ness to meet the Prince of the Power of 
the air and to meet him alone. What 
such a last and terrible conflict might be, 
was a swift moment there in the church, 
to this girl. Once more that old mad- 
dened, second soul swept the look of a 
fiend over her face; struggled mightily 
for dominion, broke out in a great doubt, 
in a great cry. 

“ But I don’t know it’s true!” and then 
it swept away, and struggled out of Jane 
Gurley forever. 

It left her weak and faint. She threw 
her hands above her head and sank upon 
her knees—this girl had never knelt to 
her Creator before—and so, with a low 
cry like the cry that came up from the 
waves of Galilee, centuries ago : 

“Oh Iam so tired of doing wrong!” 
That was all. 

“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for a light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 

A poor weak prayer, but He heard it, 
and stretched out his hand unto Janet. 

And so she had groped her way to 
him. There had been none to help her ; 
she had come quite alone. Yet not she. 
Rather he who waited for her. While 
she was yet a long way off, he came to 
meet her. 

Who can fathom the old, worn words— 
the Grace of God ? 

She took the child up from the floor 
where she laid him, and went quietly 
out. Away from the blaze of light, and 
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the still shadow by the pillar; down the 
broad steps, and out again into the gas-lit 
streets: very quietly, and with eyes like 
one in a happy dream. 

She had found Him whom she had 
gone in to seek. He was quite near to 


her. He would take care of her, and of 
Baby Ben. And now, if she could find 
Reuben ! 


Faint, floating fancies came to her, as 
she wandered on through the bustle of 
the streets, away from the glare and the 
elegance, through dimness and wretched- 
ness, past crumbling houses, and wharves, 
and bridges. She would go into the coun- 
try—she and Baby Ben, They would 
go and find Reuben. He had said they 
should be there together. He had said he 
would wait for her. Reuben always kept 
his promise. Reuben would be there. 
It was so long since she had seen him. 
She had so much to tell him. He would 
be so pleased to hear about the church, 
and Him whom she had found there. 

So, into wide streets without a pave- 
ment, and past houses where bits of 
yards were grassy in front; the snow 
had melted fast in the warmth of the 
wind, and hid in patches by fences and 
trees—there were a few trees now, scat- 
tered here and there. 

Once she stopped; a sudden thought 
darkening all over her face. 

“ Father! Tl have to forgive it all. 
T'll have to feel all right. He won’t stay, 
if I don’t”—standing there in the road 
perhaps a moment, her whole face work- 
ing. Then— 

“T guess I will. Ill try to.” She 
choked a little, and hid her face in the 
baby’s neck, in the old way, with a pray- 
er now, whatever it had been before. 

“T guess we won’t say any more hard 
things, Baby Ben. He's father, after all. 
And he never found any body in the 
church—poor father !” 

, She grew weaker as she walked, the 
child’s weight in her arm, the south wind 
drinking her breath. But she would not 
stop, it was not time to rest. Into the 
country—on, on; it was far away; the 
country where the great fields were, and 
the white and yellow flowers, the brooks 
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and hills. Reuben was there; she was 
going to find Reuben. 

Wider roads now ; large grassy spaces ; 
great houses trimmed about with clus- 
ters of evergreens, and granite-walled ter- 
races. But this was not the country. 

The terminus of horse railroads now ; 
great free roads before her; fewer and 
fewer of the houses trimmed about with 
evergreens; the faint, damp sea-breeze 
brushed away at last by inland winds; 
dry, sweet breaths from spicy forests, 
and pure draughts swept from corners 
where the hidden snow lay cooling. 
Empty fields, too, stretching away into 
shadow, dark and still; ancient farm- 
houses with lights in the windows ; great 
drooping elms, with branches low on the 
ground; a little trickling of unseen wa- 
ter, where, perhaps, in summer, brooks 
sang among the daisies. Hills, too, 
dim against the sky; and nooks under 
her very feet where buttercups might 
sprinkle their June gold—Janet had 
read of them, and seen them in pictures. 

I think it would have brought tears 
to your eyes to see her face. It was 
like a child at pfay. Her weariness, her 
difficult breathing, her homeless, friend- 
less future, were quite forgotten. Faint, 
flushing colors came and went on her 
cheeks ; little smiles broke over her lips 
—her dead eyes were coming slowly to 
life. The resurrection was not yet; she 
had not found Reuben. 

But presently her slow steps slack- 
ened, and her hands went up in the old 
way to her heart. It was quite impossi- 
ble to go on any more; she must stop 
and rest. She looked about her, with 
her first real sense of where she was and 
what was before her; that she was out 
in the wide winter night; that the child 
had no roof to cover him till the morn- 
ing. A few of the ancient farm-houses 
were scattered about; but nearer, and 
under a kingly elm—even there the 
girl’s artist eye took in the sweep of its 
bare branches and the penciling of its 
twigs against the sky — was a bit of a 
white house with green blinds; a par- 
sonage perhaps. There were warm lights 


in its windows, and the skeletons of rose- 
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bushes clambering over the porch. Janet 
thought she should be welcome here, some- 
how, and dragged herself just to the gate. 
Then she sank down. 

. Sheunderstoodnow. Sonear the kind- 
ly light, and the shelter for Baby Ben— 
but it was of no use. Ten steps more, 
but she could not take them. 

“I’m sorry, Ben, I am,” with a little 
weak cry, folding him warmly in her 
shawl, and laying his face in her neck. 
_ For herself she did not care. To lie 
out here, and see the stars throbbing 
one by one into their places behind rift- 
ing clouds; to feel the warm winds that 
had come over the hills ; to touch the soft 
cool moss where her hand lay weakly on 
the ground—it was pleasant, she thought. 
She would rest so a little while, and then 
go in where the kindly lights were burn- 
ing. 

She saw many pictures while she lay 
there. Pictures of the little home, and 
the flowers, and the bit of a room where 
the table was set for tea; of Reuben com- 
ing in; of making a home for Reuben ; 
of his smile, and the touch of his hand; 
of days, and months, and years, together 
here in the country—-she and Reuben, 
and Baby Ben. And then at last a 
thought came to her. She was going to 
the little house—she and Reuben togeth- 
er; they should never leave it, nor go 
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away the one from the other again. But 
Baby Ben could not go. 

The child stirred a little in his sleep 
just then : 

“QO Janie, how you do hug me!” 
After that, there were only pictures of 
the church ; of the shadow by the pillar, 
and of Him who had found her there alone. 

“Baby Ben hasn’t any body—” sob- 
bing a little. And then she knew that 
He would take care of Baby Ben. 

So much light, then! As if she had 
opened blind eyes. As if some one stood 
there smiling. Then over the light, a 
shadow. 

“ Janie!” called Baby Ben, waking up 
from his dream. “‘ Why Janie! why don’t 
you talk to Baby Ben ?” 

Lights moving presently in the little 
parsonage ; an opened door; quick steps 
upon the walk ; a face with serious, kind 
eyes bending over the child. It knew 
him, and it knew the girl lying there so 
quietly with her arms about his neck. 
How Janet would have smiled to know 
that it was the woman’s face which might 
have been the angel of her life! 

They bore her gently in, and laid her 
down upon a bed. Two faces were there 
to look sorrowing down upon her — the 
woman ; and an old man with silvered hair. 

“Ts it death ?” 

“T can not tell.” 


(T0 BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 


a 


FROUDE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Tae history of our own country runs 
back into the history of England. In 
one sense it forms a part of that his- 
tory. We do not in any sense confess 
our inferiority to, or dependence upon, 
England, by asserting this our common 
property and common interest in the re- 
cord of the origin and growth of this 
great empire. We simply express that 


* History of England from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By James 
Anthony Froude. New-York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co, 


affection which all generous souls can 
not withhold from the places and the 
stock from which they came, and which 
has given rise to such warm and loving 
appellations as “the mother-country” 
and “the father-land.” We do but re- 
cognize the truth that the institutions, 
the principles, and the spirit which have 
made us what we are, were all derived 
from germs that first budded in the good 
old English stock, nay, that even the fires 
of our patriotic fervor for the Union as 
against England were kindled from the 
coals that were lighted on the old family 
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hearth-stone. We read every history of 
England as a part of our own. We scan 
and criticise every new historian as a 
writer in whom we have a common inter- 
est and property. 

The most recent historian of England 
who has attracted very general attention 
among us, is James Anthony Froude, 
whose history, beginning with the fall 
of Wolsey and ending with the death of 
Elizabeth, has been republished so far 
as to the death of Queen Mary. It has 
already attracted general attention among 
thoughtful and discerning men in our 
country, and is destined, we think, to 
be read with the greatest interest by all 
those who desire to understand intelli- 
gently the beginnings and the sources 
of all that is most valuable in that civi- 
lization by which America and England 
are distinguished from other nations, 
The circumstance that Froude has se- 
riously undertaken to reverse many of the 
opinions, generally received, in respect 
to Henry VIIL., is fitted on the one hand 
to awaken some curiosity to know what 
he could possibly find to say in support 
of such a paradox; but it tends on the 
other to weaken confidence in the sound 
judgment of the writer and in the value of 
his work. A few thoughts upon the his- 
torian and the history may meet the wish- 
es and the wants of some of the read- 
ers of Hours at Home. 

It is natural and almost necessary to 
think of Lord Macaulay in connection 
with Froude. Both are very popular 
and attractive writers. Each has certain 
marked peculiarities of manner and aims 
as a writer of history. A contrast be- 
tween the two, in a few particulars, may 
enable us to understand the” peculiarities 
and the merits of the one with whom 
the public is least familiar. 

The first point of comparison and in 
part of contrast is the style of the two 
writers. Macaulay and Froude are both 
masters of excellent English. The dic- 
tion of each is clear, correct, varied, and 
forcible. The foreigner who is versed 
in English literature generally prefers 
Macaulay to any modern writer, for the 
sharpness, the compactness, and the 
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force of his language. He finds in him 
an exhaustless store of examples which 
illustrate the capacities of the language 
in respect both of syntactical combina- 
tions and rhetorical effect. The words 
are well chosen. The best of its kind is 
found in its place. The whole vocabula- 
ry of English words seems to be within 
the reach and at the command of the 
writer. They trip to their places “as airy 
servitors” —or shall we say that every 
“winged word” flies at the call of the 
enchanter, who holds all equally at call, 
and knows which will serve his purpose 
best? But while the style of Macaulay 
has these excellences, it labors under 
some defects. It is somewhat artificial 
in its structure, betraying a little too 
much consciousness, on the part of the 
writer, of satisfaction at the resonant 
ring of every one of his well-sounding 
phrases. There is also a slight or not 
a slight monotony or mannerism in his 
style. Each sentence is too much like 
every other in the mould in which it is 
cast. The ear and the mind both weary of 
the reiteration of the same forms of speech. 
There is a want of variety, not in the 
vocabulary, but in the moulds and 
forms of phraseology. Then again Ma- 
caulay is too strained and intense by 
the desire to make every sentence the 
most effective possible. He is never in 
a position of repose, but is always in 
some energetic if not affected attitude. 
He never quite attains the unconscious 
air of a thorough- bred gentleman, but is 
always slightly attitudinizing. 

Froude has the most of the excellen- 
ces of Macaulay, without his defects. He 
is equally clear, equally correct, and per- 
haps equally copious with Macaulay. 
He certainly never seems to fail of the 
word which he requires, and never seems 
to be infelicitous in his choices or de- 
sires. One of the best proofs of his com- 
plete success in point of style is that 
the reader neither notices nor is hindered 
by his diction. It is so perfectly trans- 
parent that the reader thinks only of the 
thought or the image which it conveys. But 
he can not but be aware that he is borne 
forward upon it as upon a gliding boat or 
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an easy-going saddle-horse. There is less 
of that noticeable condensation, less of the 
perceptible energy and effect, of which 
we are constantly reminded in Macaulay. 
Now and then, however, he rises into 
an animated description, or a strain of 
fervid eloquence, which we read again 
and again, which we notice and admire, 
as deserving to be counted among the 
finest and the most finished passages in 
the language. Or as we glide smoothly 
along the flowing stream of his transpar- 
ent diction, noticing nothing except the 
facts and sentiments that it so clearly 
reveals, we are now and then made to 
spring from our seats by the startling 
effect of some bold thought or magni- 
ficent image, made fervid by energetic 
pathos. Examples of some of these pas- 
sages are the following. Of the disap- 


pointment of Mary after her marriage © 


with Philip, he writes thus: ‘There are 
scenes in life which we regard with pity 
too deep for words. The unhappy queen, 
unloved, unlovable, yet with her parched 
heart thirsting for affection, was flinging 
herself upon a breast to which an ice- 
berg was warm—upon a man to whom 
love was an unmeaning word, except as 
the most brutal of passions. For a few 
months she created for herself an atmos- 
phere of unreality. She saw in Philip 
the ideal of her imagination, and in Phil- 
ip’s feelings the reflex of her own; but 
the dream passed away —her love for 
her husband remained, but remained only 
to be a torture to- her. With a broken 
spirit and bewildered understanding, she 
turned to heaven for comfort, and instead 
of heaven, she saw only the false roof of 
her creed, painted to imitate and shut out 
the sky.” (Vol. vi. p. 229.) Another ex- 
plains itself: “The Duke of Northum- 
berland, who since that time had lived 
very emphatically without God in the 
world, had not lived without religion. 
He had affected religion, talked about re- 
ligion, played with religion, till fools and 
flatterers had told him that he was a 
saint; and now, in his extreme need, he 
found that he had trifled with forms and 
words, till they had grown into a hideous 
hypocrisy, The Infinite of death was 
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opening at his feet, and he had no faith, 
no hope, no conviction, but only a blank 
and awful horror, and perhaps he felt that 
there was nothing left for him but to fling 
himself back in agony into the open arms 
of superstition.” (Vol. vi. p. 74.) There 
are many longer passages than these, 
which are even more striking—passages 
which were evidently wrought by their 
author with the greatest care, and which 
will receive the admiration of all cultured 
minds as among the finest of the lan- 
guage in style and imagery, in richness 
of sentiment and warmth of feeling, in 
philosophic truth and eloquent diction. 
Such is the passage upon the Scottish 
character and history in Vol. IV., Chapter 
XVIIL, and the brief paragraph on the 
Liturgy of the English Prayer-Book in 
Chapter XXIII. of the same volume. 
Leaving the diction of the two writers, 
we consider next the method of narration, 
which is distinctive of each. This pecu- 
liarity is nearly akin to the characteris- 
tic style of a writer. For both are, toa 
considerable extent, the effects of similar 
causes. The way in which a writer of 
history manages his narration is a mat- 
ter of supreme importance to his useful- 
ness and permanent reputation. Hume 
owes more to his felicity in telling the 
story which he attempts to narrate than 
to any other merit. It would be more 
truthful to say that this transcendent 
excellence of his has redeemed his history 
from the reprobation to which his pre- 
judiced and dishonest judgments would 
otherwise have long ago consigned it. 
Gibbon, through an awkward though ef- 
fective method of setting forth the facts 
which he describes, though greatly ad- 
mired and valued, fails of being popular. 
Macaulay narrates with vigor, but he 
does not narrate with ease. His narra- 
tions are too much like arguments to be 
easily followed. He packs them too 
closely with telling incidents — with 


sayings or facts that have been sought 
out for the occasion, or that are introduced 
for an obvious effect; with strange and 
extraordinary speeches, or deeds that do 
not comport with the ordinary progress 
He crowds his story 


of our common life. 
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with more incidents than the mind can 
readily do justice to. He leaps from one 
to another with a suddenness which is 
by no means easy to follow. He loads 
his narration with too many ambitious 
images, and introduces too many facts 
for the mere sake of a brilliant antithesis, 
to allow the impression of the story to 
take an easy and a strong possession of 
the mind. He is too animated, too bril- 
liant, too antithetical, to give a sufficient 
prominence to the facts. The reader is 
too much occupied with the mere drapery 
and management of the story to be strong- 
ly and permanently affected with the story 
which is told. The narrator is admired 
more than'the story isremembered. The 
single pictures or illustrations or incidents 
or epithets, in their brilliant coruscations 
and crowded effect, divert the attention 
from the main current of the leading 
events and the vivid and distinct appreci- 
ation of the prominent characters. In a 
word, Macaulay is too fragmentary to 
produce broad and single impressions of 
the progress of events. He hurries us 
from one point of beauty and interest to 
another with such a haste of admiration 
that we rarely take in or remember the 
striking effect of the whole. 

Froude is on the whole a better nar- 
rator than Macaulay. He has many of 
his best excellences, but he escapes some 
of his most serious defects. He intro- 
duces illustrative sayings and character- 
istic events with sufficient frequency to 
give dramatic and individual interest to 
his story. He does not lose sharpness 
ofimpression by breadth of generalization, 
but he holds his reader to the story as 
such and carries him forward without 
the least sense of effort. Two most de- 
cisive proofs of his excellence as a narra- 
tor are furnished in the rapidity with 
which the reader can follow him, and the 
continuous interest which he sustains in 
the mind, without the slightest sense of 
excitement or fatigue. When you read 
Macaulay, you are fascinated and excited 
by the energy and brilliancy of each bound 
which your narrator makes in his onward 
movement. When you read Froude, you 
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are borne forward by his easy and rapid 
pace, without seeming to move at all. 

The two historians are more strikingly 
contrasted in the spirit in which they 
study English history and the philoso- 
phy by which they judge of its great 
events and personages. Both look be- 
neath the surface of what are commonly 
taken as the most important events of 
history, and seek to understand the life 
and manners of the people. Both sympa- 
thize with the people ; that is, the middling 
classes as distinguished from the aristo- 
cracy. Both seek to judge of the prog- 
ress of the nation by its actual advance- 
ment towards the highest aims and the 
noblest happiness which are conceivable 
for man. Both are ardent friends of those 
who, in suffering and sorrow, are bent 
upon reform ; who have bravely and man- 
fully contended for the right and the true 
against falsehood and wrong. But the 
standards by which they judge of progress 
and of human welfare are far from being 
the same. Macaulay is a Whig in his politi- 
cal attachments, and measures the progress 
of England very much by the extension 
of the power of the Commons as against 
the prerogative of the Crown. Froude, 
while devoted to the advancement of 
the people, does not estimate this progress 
solely nor chiefly by advancement in 
political immunities or rights. He is a 
Liberal in his principles, but a Tory in his 
tastes and associations. Macaulay is also 
a great admirer of machinery and inven- 
tion and commerce and physical com- 
fort, and he judges of the greatness of 
England chiefly by its wonderful progress 
in all these particulars. Froude does not 
exactly disbelieve in these things, but he 
believes in something besides : he esteems 
England to be a great nation according to 
its moral and religious spirit, its loyalty, 
its courage, its public spirit, its obedience 
to law, its care for the national welfare— 
in a word, according to the essential man- 
hood of its people. ‘ 

It would of course be inferred that each 
of these writers has his own infirmities 
and prejudices. The Whig Macaulay can 
not, with all his liberality and toleration, do 
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exact justice to the principles and the 
characters of any who were so unfortu- 
nate as to act with the Tories. We are 
sorry to say that Froude, though a Tory 
only in his sympathies as a collegian— 
and withal a devoted friend of progress— 
fails to be just to the great Puritan party 
in the Church of England, and scarcely 
gives credit to the conscientious honesty 
of some of its noblest bishops and preach- 
ers. The writer who can excuse and de- 
fend Henry VIIL ought at least to do 
justice to Hooper and Ridley. 

This difference in the spirit and aims 
of the two writers is symbolized by the 
portions of English history which each 
has selected for his field of research and 
narrative. Macaulay begins with the ac- 
cession of James IL, for in his reign the 
antagonist parties in politics and religion 
came into that collision which resulted 
in the English Revolution of 1688, and 
fixed the Protestant succession. From 
this period the modern political parties 
of England have moved steadily forward 
in a well-defined and regular develop- 
ment, and it is here that the historian 
whose interest in his subject is chiefly 
political, finds his most congenial themes. 
At this period the physical sciences be- 
gan to be developed. The Royal Society 
was founded, modern machines were con- 
trived and invented, highways were open- 
ed and improved, banks were organized, 
and a very great number of the appliances 
that minister to human comfort and civil- 
ization were originated. It is not sur- 
prising that the historian who attaches so 
high importance to the physical condition 
of the individual and the community, 
should find in the progress of England 
from this period his favorite materials for 
study and illustration. 

Froude, on the other hand, begins his 
history with the fall of Wolsey, because 
this was the single event in the reign of 
Henry VIII. which, more than any other, 
marked the beginning of a new era in 
modern English life; inasmuch as it was 
the: starting point from which may be 
reckoned the progress of England for- 
ward in all real greatness—both moral 
and political, as well as physical and com- 
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mercial. This history he prosecutes to 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth, because 
within these limits were developed and 
matured the modern English character. 
He dwells long upon the reign of Henry 
VIII. He first sets before us a picture 
of the actual life of the people, under 
the title of the “social condition of Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century,” which 
may without extravagance be pronounced 
one of the finest things of its kind in 
modern historical writing, giving, as_ it 
does, without ambition or painful effort, 
an actual insight into the life of the peo- 
ple, before it was subjected to the mar- 
velous changes which came upon it 
by the great political and _ religious 
changes to which it was _ subjected. 
He then attempts to let us into the 
secret of the character and acts of 
the great king who had so much to do 
with bringing on these changes. The 
elaborate and paradoxical vindication of 
Henry which Froude essays, rightly in- 
terpreted, is not to be regarded as a freak 
of the author’s caprice, or a bold stroke 
of his audacity, but as an attempt to 
illustrate the fears and hopes of the na- 
tion and of the monarch in respect to 
the great interests which were identified 
with the monarch’s policy, and with the 
continuance of his line and dynasty. 
They were excited by-the same question 
of the Protestant succession which took 
such definite form in later times, till it 
was finally settled in 1688; which came 
to be not a religious question merely, 
but a question that involved the political 
freedom of the English people; which was 
not even religious and political, but 
also and chiefly a question whether 
the English nation should have a free 
literature, a developed and _ strongly 


‘marked individuality, free thought, free 


emotion, and a fervent soul. We do not 
assert that Froude has made out his posi- 
tions in respect to the private motives 
and principles of Henry; but we do con- 
tend that he has very satisfactorily ex- 
plained the patriotic and moral support 
which the people gave him in the appar- 
ently scandalous and bloody transactions 
in which he figured so prominently. 
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Macaulay and Froude understand alike 
the importance of employing the imagin- 
ation in the service of history. They are 
earnestly alive to the necessity that the 
student who seeks to interpret the past 
should not measure it by standards taken 
from the present, but by standards taken 
from itself. While both admit that there 
are certain standards which are permanent 
and unchangeable, as those which are 
found in human nature and the eternal 
laws of the universe—else there could be 
no philosophy of history—yet in respect 
to the actual sentiments, manners, habits, 
associations, and prejudices of a peo- 
ple, each nation, each generation, each 
city and province, nay, each separate 
hamlet and household, can not be es- 
timated except as we seek to know 
from itself what are its special and 
even its individual characteristics. To 
conceive these justly, proportionately, 
and vividly is the first duty of the histo- 
rian ; to set them forth clearly, strikingly, 
and with well selected and well adjusted 
illustrations, tests the resources of his 
genius and the power of his art. That 
Macaulay is a master of the right theory 
of history is evident from his admirable 
essay on the subject which was published 
in the Edinburgh Review. That he has 
endeavored to write his History of Eng- 
land in harmony with the theory which 
he expounds in that essay, is most appar- 
ent. In the essay he insists that history 
should concern itself with something more 
than the great events and personages who 
contribute to the “‘ stage effects” of the 
drama of life—that it ought to give chief 
attention to the manners and life of the 
middling and humbler classes. Every 
page of his history shows that he has 
sought to accomplish the task which he 
has thus set for himself; but it also shows 
that his theory is better than his achieve- 
ments. Macaulay is really at home only 
in public and political life; his sympathies 
are chiefly with great statesmen and pub- 
licists. His pictures of the common peo- 
ple give us many important facts, which 
are elaborately wrought into crowded and 
striking pictures; but the pictures them- 
selves are deficient in both harmony and 
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truth. The reader, though astonished 
even to the bewilderment of admiration, 
does not assent to the verisimilitude of the 
portraiture, but is vexed with a suspicion 
that the features are disproportioned and 
overwrought. 

Froude has also defined his theory of 
history in the lecture which has been 
published in Hours at Home. In this 
lecture he does not formally dwel! upon 
the points which Macaulay discusses so 
fully. It was not necessary that he 
should, for they have now become “ com- 
monplaces ;” but he shows by his prac- 
tice that they are fully and distinctly 
recognized. His entire history testifies 
to his success. But he has given his 
views upon matters of far greater import- 
ance, 

This leads us to observe that there are 
still more profound differences between 
these two writers in respect of their phi- 
losophy. Macaulay wrote before the 
atheistic and fatalistic theory of Buckle 
and Draper had been avowed. In his 
own convictions and the theory in which 
he writes, he has no sympathy with their 
theory of the laws by which the facts 
occur with which history concerns itself, 
or their method of explaining these facts. 
He had too much of sturdy English com- 
mon-sense to adopt so fine-spun and bi- 
zarre a view of spiritual forces, too much 
of an English respect for individual man 
to accept a fatalistic or necessitarian phi- 
losophy, and too much of the English 
conscience to accept either its atheistic 
principles or conclusions. But, as we 
have already suggested, his thoughts were 
chiefly upon physical development, polit- 
ical freedom and supremacy, and materi- 
al progress. His philosophy, though 
clear-sighted and just, is not profound; 
though safe and just as far as it pene- 
trates, it does not concern itself with the 
deeper principles and the stronger forces 
that sway and move the human soul, and 
that determine the movements of individ- 
uals and the changes in social and public 
life. He is not eminently emotional, ethi- 
cal, and religious. He does not depict 
these aspects of individuals and of com- 
munities with that passionate sympathy 
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which is essential to the highest power 
and success. Hence the absence of the 
most profound insight into men, especial- 
ly the want of that dramatic power which 
excites an intense sympathy with the in- 
ner workings of the passions, especially 
of those passions and emotions which 
have the most interesting relations to con- 
science and to God. While Macaulay al- 
ways renders an Englishman’s traditional 
reverence to God and religion, he never 
rises nto enthusiasm upon these themes, 
while he very often can not disguise his 
cold contempt for the weakness and ex- 
cess into which ardent religionists of 
all parties are betrayed. His excessively 
lauded eulogy upon the Puritans seems to 
us to show more of the cynical critic than 
of the favorite admirer, and the open dis- 
like and detestation which he exhibits for 
Laudand his bigoted friends are unredeem- 
ed by any just appreciation for the truths 
and sentiments which they perverted to 
superstition and bigotry. 

Froude, on the other hand, has a pro- 
founder philosophy, as he has a more 
refined nature, than Macaulay. The soul 
of man is in his view too subtle and pe- 
culiar an essence to permit that its phe- 
nomena in the individual or in society 
should be resolved by fatalistic or phy- 
sical principles. He has stated and de- 
fended his own views upon this subject, 
in the lecture referred to, too fully to 
make it necessary that we should repeat 
or support them. That his sympathies 
take a different and nobler direction in 
respect to the entire range of human 
sensibility and passion, of human hopes 
and fears, is most obvious to every reader 
of the history. With him these struggles 
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between duty and passion are the no- 
blest and most interesting of all strug- 
gles, and the hopes and fears which per- 
tain to the Infinite and the Divine are 
the most sublime subjects for analysis 
or portraiture. Hence the intensely hu- 
man interest with which his portraitures 
are always invested; hence the exciting 
intensity with which we follow some of 
his truly dramatic representations. Hence 
his power to startle and to enchain the 
reflecting reader, by the pathos and power 
with which he discerns and describes the 
very hearts of the noble and the mean, of 
the believing and the faithless, of the de- 
vout and the superstitious. 

From what we know of Froude’s per- 
sonal history, we are led to conjecture 
that this profound sympathy with ethi- 
cal and religious feeling arises more from 
the conflicts and struggles of a spirit 
struggling after faith and rest, than from 
the serene contemplation of one who looks 
back from a secure harbor over the agi- 
tated sea which he has recently escaped. 
But of this we are certain, that no one 
can read his history without feeling that 
it is written by one to whom faith in 
duty and faith in God are ever esteem- 
ed as the highest aim and the most bless- 
ed possession of the human soul. 

These thoughts are not designed to 
furnish an elaborate estimate of this re- 
markable and most interesting History. 
Their aim will be accomplished if they 
serve to direct the attention of those who 
read them to its fascinating pages, while 
they suggest some of the principles and 
methods by which all writers of history 
should be read and judged. 


— =) 


FOREVER AND FOR EVERMORE. 


As waves untiring seek the shore, 
Thy billows, O Eternity, 
Break on this prison of my soul ; 
Thy flooding tides relentlessly 
With awful voices murmuring roll 
For evermore, for evermore. 


Roll on, ye mighty waters, roll 
Resistless, with majestic sway, 


To your unknown and distant goal ; 
Dissolve this crumbling earth away, 
And bear my disembodied soul 
To that far onward, heavenward land 
Where I, so homesick, fain would stand 
For evermore, for evermore. 


O airy campaniles on high ! 
O hoary watchmen of the sky | 
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Vast cycles of long years ye tread, 
While stars are born, till stars are dead ! 
And when ye toll their funeral bell 
The echoes die along thy shore, 
O wonderful for evermore ! 
And still exhaustless ages swell, 
Th’ eternal fountains upward well 
Forever and for evermore. 


Ye tread untired the shining round 
That measures your vast orbit’s bound, 
And time and earth’s expiring sun 
Die ere your shortest course is run— 
Die ere your years are numbered one; 
While upward, o’er his grand highway, 
More glorious as the years increase, 
As death lies dead and evils cease, 
To the fair morning of that day 
When perfect love has boundless sway, 
Walks the Eternal Prince of Peace. 
O wonderful for evermore ! 
Who—who can span thy ages o’er, 
O’erreach where onward has no bound, 
Nor echoes distant whisperings sound ? 
Yet, baffled, still I stretch my wing, 
And still my powerlessness must sing 
For evermore, for evermore. 


Ah! when my soul is freed, and flies 

Unfettered to thy mysteries, 

Still shall I linger on thy beach, 

Still find thy bounds beyond my reach 
Forever, ever, evermore. 


Not useless this, nor vain endeavor 
To comprehend thee, great forever ! 

I bow to one majestic power, 

I learn Eternity’s my dower, 

Since all the thought that I can spend 
Can find no limit and no end ; 

My soul is boundless as thy waves, 
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Nor thou nor I are held by graves, 
O thou immortal evermore ! 


The viewless ocean of the air, 
Subtle, pervading everywhere, 

The breath of life to all on earth, 
Shall be consumed in fiery death. 
Yet, O my God! thy quickening breath, 
The living soul of all that shine 
Holy, immortal, and divine 

In the bright realms of heavenly birth, 
Inspiring all, like ether pure, 
Enfolding all, shall still endure; 
While cycling ages o’er and o’er, 
In airy floods that die no more, 
Shall come and go like tides ashore 

In thy mysterious evermore. 


Father of Immortality, 

Inhabiting Eternity! 

Whose arches, in thy thought concealed, 

Lay till thy Word their forms revealed ; 

O Majesty ineffable, 

The One incomprehensible ! 

In thee the ages come and go, 

Thy ceaseless pulse their ceaseless flow, 
For evermore, for evermore. 


Now, with thy Spirit in my soul, 

Thy breath that lives where death is past, 

Thy love that all things shall outlast, 

Alone upon life’s crumbling shore, 

In darkness, while around me pour 
The billows of Eternity, 

I sing, rejoicing evermore : 

“ Roll on, ye surging waters, roll! 
Break o’er me with resistless sway ; 
Sweep all of earth and time away, 

And bear my disembodied soul 

To that beloved heavenly land 

Where I, so homesick, long to stand, 

At home with God for evermore, 

Forever and for evermore.” 


Neen nen EEE 


THE FAITHFUL STAR. 


Tue moon in its calm radiance rides through 
heaven, 

But ever and anon some earth-born cloud 

Seeks to obscure its lustre, and to hide 

Its glory from the world: vain, envious strife, 

Fruitless as fleeting !—for those very mists, 

Changing from shade to light, from light to 
shade, 

Through all varieties of blending hues, 

Serve but to show the power and loveliness 

Of that celestial influence :' till they pass 





And vanish in the distance, leaving air 
And earth to bask in the clear light of heaven. 


Almost invisible amidst the glow 

Of that mild radiance, shines a little star, 
So near the moon that every transient cloud 
That veils the one bedims the other too, 
And as it fleets and passes, leaves it there 
A sharer in the victory and the joy. 

Thus, O my Saviour, may I be with thee, 
Through cloudy life and bright eternity ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF HANNAH MORE. 


In the year 1768, a lecturer on rhetoric 
visited the city of Bristol during a profes- 
sional tour. He was accompanied by a 
youth, his son—that youth was Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Among his frequent 
auditors was a young girl—Hannah More. 
I feel as if I were writing a far-off history, 
for she conversed with me concerning the 
circumstance to which I am referring, and 
which occurred upward of a century ago. 
Her name is, indeed, so linked with the 
past, as to seem to belong to a remote gen- 
eration; for when I knew her, in 1825, 
she had reached the patriarchal age of 
four-score, and her talk was of the historic 
men and women who had been her asso- 
ciates: Samuel Johnson, Edmund Burke, 
David Garrick, Bishops Porteus, Percy, 
Newton, and Watson, Mackenzie, Boswell, 
Sir William Jones, Southey, Chalmers, 
Wilberforce, Gibbon, De Lolme, John 
Locke, Magee, Mrs. Montague, and many 
others, famous men and women of her 
time, who honored and loved her as “a 
pure and humble, yet zealous philanthro- 
pist.” Her writings were admired by 
them all; by the religious and the skeptic, 
by the philosopher and the frivolous world- 
ling, by the sedate and the silly: all found 
in them something to admire and nothing 
to condemn ; for her charity was univer- 
sal. They were comprehended alike by 
the sagacious and the simple; were read 
and respected equally by the greatly learn- 
ed and the comparatively ignorant. Pro- 
digious, therefore, was the influence they 
exercised on her age. She is emphatically 
foremost among those to whom the poet 
refers, who 


“Departing, leave behind them 
Footprints on the sands of Time!” 


Yes! I seem, indeed, to be writing a far- 
off history when I recall to memory one 
who is of the eighteenth, and not of the 
nineteenth, century. She had sate for her 
portrait to Sir Joshua Reynolds when the 
artist was in his zenith, and she placed in 
my hands a playbill of her tragedy of 


Percy, in which David Garrick sustained 
the leading part. The great painter and 
the great actor were her dear friends. 

I can but faintly picture now that ven- 
erable lady, who more than forty years 
ago received and greeted us with cordial 
warmth in her graceful drawing-room at 
Barley Wood directed our attention to 
the records she had kept of glorious friend- 
ships with the truly great; spoke with 
humble and holy pride of her labors 
through a very long life ; impressed upon 
our then fresh minds the wisdom of virtue, 
the inconceivable blessing of Christian 
training and Christian teaching, and hailed 
us with encouraging hope and affectionate 
sympathy, just as we were entering the 
path she had trodden to its close—she, 
who had been a burning and a shining 
light long before we were born. 

Her form was small and slight; her 
features wrinkled with age ; but the bur- 
den of eighty years had not impaired her 
gracious smile, nor lessened the fire of her 
eyes—the clearest, the brightest, and the 
most searching I have ever seen. They 
were singularly dark—positively black 
they seemed as they looked forth among 
carefully-trained tresses of her own white 
hair; and absolutely sparkled while she 
spoke of those of whom she was the vene- 
rated link between the present and the long 
past. Her manner on entering the room, 
while conversing, and at our departure, 
was positively sprightly ; she tripped about 
from console to console, from window to 
window, to show us some gift that bore a 
name immortal, some cherished reminder 
of other days—almost of another world, 
certainly of another age; for they were 
memories of those whose deaths were reg- 
istered before the present century had 
birth. 

She was clad, I well remember, in a 
dress of rich pea-green silk. It was an odd 
whim, and contrasted somewhat oddly 
with her patriarchal age and venerable 
countenance, yet was in harmony with the 
youth of her step, and her unceasing 
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vivacity, as she laughed and chatted, chat- 
ted and laughed; her voice strong and 
clear as that of a girl; and her animation 
as full of life and vigor as it might have 
been in her spring-time. If it be true of 
women that 


“Those who rock the cradle rule the world,” 


how large a debt is due from mothers— 
everywhere and for ever—to the abundant 
and beneficent helps they derive from the 
writings of Hannah More! 

She flourished at a period when religion 
was little more than a sound in England; 
when the clergy of the English Church 
were virtuous only in exceptional cases, 
and the flocks committed by the state to 
their charge were left in as utter ignorance 
of social and religious duties as if they had 
been really but sheep gone astray ; when 
France was rendering impiety sacred and 
raising altars for the worship of Reason, 
and when in England there were vile 
copyists—professional propagators of sedi- 
tion and blasphemy under the names of 
liberty and fraternity. 

At that terrible time Hannah More came 
out in her strength. Her tracts, pam- 
phlets, poems, and books aided largely to 
stem the torrent which for a while threat- 
ened to overwhelm all of good and just in 
these kingdoms. They inculcated as an 
imperative duty the education of the peo- 
ple, stimulated gospel teaching by per- 
suasions and threats addressed to those 
who had been appointed, at least by man, 
to the office of the ministry, and stirred 
up to be her helpers men and women of 
every class, from the humblest to the 
highest, from the cottage to the throne. 
She did her work so wisely as seldom to 
excite either prejudice or hostility. Those 
who might have been the bitter opponents 
of men so occupied, were tolerant of zeal 
in a woman, and it can not be questioned 
that her sex sheltered her from assailants, 
while it empowered her to make her way 
where men would have failed of entrance. 

She was not bigoted. There was in her 
nothing of coarse sectarianism, opposing 
Scepticism in phraseology harsh and un- 
compromising. Her mind had ever a lean- 
ing, and her language always a tendency, 
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to the charity that suffereth long and is 
kind. What was meant for mankind she 
never gave up to party ; though 2 thorough 
member of the Church of England, she 
saw no evil motive in those who counseled 
withdrawal from it; though with her 
faith was the paramount blessing of life, 
and the first and great commandment, 
duty to God, she inculcated all the duties 
of that which is next to it, “* Love thy 
neighbor as thyself;” nor had she any 
value for the religion that consisted mainly 
of idle or listless observance—cold adher- 
ence to outward formalities—nor any trust 
in that dependence on Providence which 
is but a mere admission of belief. There 
was no taint of asceticism in her piety, no 
abnegation of enjoyment, under the idea 
that to be cheerful and happy is to dis- 
please God. Her religion was practical ; 
she relished many of the pleasures which 
the worldly consider chief, and the “ rigid- 
ly righteous” ignore as sinful. She might, 
indeed—and it is probable often did—ap- 
ply to herself that line in the epigram of 
Dr. Young: 


“*T live in pleasure while I live to thee!” 
In all her thoughts, words, and works, 
she was in the service of One whd 


“ must delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in must be happy.” 


She especially labored to give religion 
to the young as a source of enjoyment that 
in no degree diminished happiness, and 
was constant in imploring youth not to 
postpone the blessing until age had ren- 
dered pleasure distasteful. “It is,” she 
wrote, “‘a wretched sacrifice to the God 
of heaven to present him with the rem- 
nants of decayed appetites, and the leav- 
ings of extinguished passions.” 

While she never sought to lead woman 
out of her sphere, and is at once an exam- 
ple and a warning to the “ strong-minded,” 
she sought by all right means to elevate, 
and succeeded in elevating, her sex. Ina 
word, her mission was to augment the sum 
of human happiness, by wholesome stim- 
ulants to virtue, order, industri as their 
own rewards, but of infinitely higher value 
as the preliminaries to a state for which 
life is but a preparation. 
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Her lessons were more especially impres- 
sive to those who learn that in widening 
the sphere of their duties, they do not 
abridge those that essentially appertain to 
home. In her case, there was compara- 
tive release from household cares, but she 
perpetually taught that there can be no 
excuse for their neglect, by any labor of 
mind or pen, by any occupation that is 
suggested by philanthropy or religion. 

It was from this cause, chiefly, that she 
excited nosuspicion. If men often grudg- 
ingly and ungraciously admit female talent, 
it is seldom from any principle ofjealousy ; 
it is rather a dread that it will abstract 
from the power of the domestic virtues, 
rendering woman less the deity of home, 
and dwarfing her as a mother, a daughter, 
a sister, or.a wife. In the far-off time 
when Hannah More flourished, and to 
which our memory takes us back, that 
dread was very generally felt. There are 
now so many examples of genius in woman, 
with its ample exercise and full employ- 
ment—which in no way imply exemption 
from her leading business in life—that 
alarm on this head has much, if not en- 
tirely, subsided. To teach that lesson was 
one of the many good works of Hannah 
More. She was, therefore, one of those 
to whom England owes much of its great- 
ness; and, though she has been forty 
years in her grave, to utter a prayer of 
gratitude over it is a duty that any writer 
may covet. 

My readers will therefore permit me to 
dwell somewhat on the privilege we have 
enjoyed in having personally known this 
great and good woman. It is, indeed, a 
happy memory, that which recalls the day 
we passed with her at Barley Wood. 

Hannah More was born in the hamlet of 
Fishponds, in the parish of Stapleton, about 
four miles from Bristol, on the 2nd of 
February, 1745, more than one hundred 
and twenty yearsago! Her father, aman, 
as she tells us, of “piety and learning,” 
inherited “great expectations,” but, re- 
duced toa comparatively humble position, 
he became master of the Free School at 
Fishponds, married, and had five daugh- 
ters, all good and gifted women, of whom 
Hannah was the fourth, In 1757 they 
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opened a boarding-school at Trinity Square, 
Bristol, where Hannah, though but twelve 
years old, assisted. Their school flour- 
ished: Hannah, at seventeen, produced a 
poem—‘The Search after Happiness,” 
and continued to write fugitive verse, 
principally—until her fame was establish- 
ed by the production of that which is con- 
sidered the loftiest efforts of genius—a 
tragedy | 

In 1777, her tragedy of Percy was per- 
formed at Covent Garden, Garrick writ- 
ing both the prologue and the epilogue, 
and sustaining the principal part in the 
play. Afterwards, she wrote other plays, 
but their success was, by comparison, 
limited. A friendship with the great actor 
then commenced, which endured till his 
death, and was continued to his widow, 
until in 1822 she also departed life at the 
patriarchal age of ninety-one. 

In this age, when female talent is so 
rife—when, indeed, it is not too much to 
say women have fully sustained their right 
to equality with men in reference to all the 
productions of mind—it is difficult to com- 
prehend the popularity, almost amount- 
ing to adoration, with which a woman- 
writer was regarded little more tlran half 
a century ago. Mediocrity was magnified 
into genius, and to have printed a book, 
or to have written even a tolerable poem, 
was a passport into the very highest soci- 
ety. Nearly all the cotemporaries of 
Hannah More are forgotten ; their reputa- 
tion was for a day ; hers has stood the test 
of time.* She receives honor and hom- 
age from the existing generation, and will 
“live for aye in Fame’s eternal volume.” 

But her renown has by no means arisen 
from her poems, lyrical or dramatic ; from 
her novels, social or moral; from her 
tracts, abundant as they are in sound prac- 
tical teachings; from her collected writ- 
ings in eight thick volumes: it is founded 
on a more solid basis. Many of her books 
were produced “for occasions,” and are 
in oblivion with the causes that gave 
them birth. Coelebs in Search of a 


* Her works have been translated into nearly 
every European language, and into some of the 
languages of Asia. 
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Wife, her only novel, yet survives. It 
appeared in 1808, and enjoyed a popularity 
that would seem prodigious even now, for 
within one year it passed through twelve 
editions, and her share of the profit ex- 
ceeded two thousand pounds. It was 
written during a period of intense bodily 
suffering. ‘“ Never,” she says, “ was more 
pain bound up in two volumes.” Al- 
though she lived to be so very aged, she 
had ever ‘a peculiarly delicate constitu- 
tion,” “ rarely experienced immunity from 
actual disease,” having, as she states in 
one of her letters, “suffered under more 
than twenty mortal disorders.” She might 
have been pardoned if her life had been 
passed in listless ease and profitless inac- 
tion; but her active industry was abso- 


lutely wonderful ; her literary labor was ~ 


done in retirement, apart from the trouble 
and turmoil of the busy world —retire- 
ment that was but the “ bracing of her- 
self” for work—such work as was true 
pleasure. 

The district in which Providence had 
placed her in her youth was as “ be- 
nighted” as could have been a jungle in 
Caffreland ; the people not only knew not 
God, they were utterly ignorant of moral 
and social duties, and ignored all respon- 
sibility in thought, word, and deed. In 
that moral desert, Hannah More and her 
sisters set to work. The inevitable oppo- 
sition was encountered. Neighboring 
farmers had no idea of encouraging educa- 
tion or of tolerating religion among the 
outcasts who did their daily work. The 
one, they argued, made them discontented, 
the other idle, while the clergy considered 
such teachers as mere poachers on the 
barren tract they called theirs. Not only 
thus did opposition come; even the parents 
in many cases refused to send their child- 
ren to school, unless they were paid for 
doing so; and hard indeed seemed the toil 
to which these good sisters were devoted ; 
but they persevered, God helping them. 
Very soon, schools were established, and 
not schools only—the sick and needy found 
ministering angels in these women, and 
for all their physical wants they had com- 
forters. It is only when religion goes hand 
in hand with charity that its teaching can 

Vou, II].—28 
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be effectual and its efforts successful. . The 
philanthropists who give only tracts to 
feed the hungry, and printed books to 
clothe the naked, work as idly as those 
who would reap the whirlwind. They 
have not the example of Hannah More. 
Under her system, prejudices broke down; 
her experiments led to undertakings; 
large institutions followed her small estab- 
lishments for the ailing, the ignorant, or 
the wicked. The rich were taught to care 
for the poor, and in that little corner of 
mighty England that lies under the shadow 
of the Cheddar hills, a beacon was lit that 
at once warned and stimulated the pros- 
perous. The piety of Hannah More was 
“practical piety,” and to her must be as- 
signed much of the distinction this king- 
dom derives from that all-glorious sen- 
tence now so often read in many parts of 
it, a sentence that beyond all others in 
our language makes, as it ought to make, 
an Englishman proud— 


“ Supported by voluntary contributions.” 


I have been tempted to wander some- 
what from the theme more immediately 
in hand. The sisters kept their school in 
Bristol for thirty-two years ; but Hannah, 
though nominally one of them, had other 
vocations, not the least of which was the 
society she loved, and in which she was 
received with honor, homage, and affec- 
tion. After residing some years at Cow- 
slip Green, she built (in 1800) her cot- 
tage at Barley Wood, near the village of 
Wrington, eight miles from Bristol. The 
site was happily chosen, commanding ex- 
tensive views, in a healthy locality over- 
looking a luxuriant vale; many cottages 
and hamlets within ken. During the 
thirty years of her occupancy, the place 
attained high rank in rural beauty ; walks, 
terraces, lawns, and flower-beds soon were 
graces of the domain. She lived to see the 
saplings she had planted become trees in 
which the thrush and blackbird built, 
and where the nightingale sang. In the 
grounds was an urn, on a pedestal, in- 
scribed in grateful memory of long and 
faithful friendship” to Beilby Porteus, 
Bishop of London. There was another to 
John Locke, and there were others that I 
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have forgotten. These mementoes were 
skillfully placed under the shadows of um- 
brageous trees, and beside them were 
openings through which were obtained 
charming views of adjacent scenery. 

Time, however, at length did its work 
with her, as with all. Though Barley 
Wood was her own, it was also the home 
of her sisters. In 1802, they went to re- 
side with her—and remained there till 
her death divided them; one having pre- 
viously “‘ gone hence.” Mary was the first 
to go, dying in 1818; in 1817, Sarah fol- 
lowed ; and in 1819, Martha left the earth. 
Hannah writes, “I must finish my journey 
alone!” As Bowles wrote of her, there 
she 

“Waits meekly at the gate of Paradise, 

Smiling at Time.” 

Her last work was on a congenial 
theme, the Spirit of Prayer. With that 
book her literary labors closed. She 
was then fourscore years old; thencefor- 
ward she put aside the pen ; but her doors 
were opened to friends and strangers who 
desired to accord her homage and honor, 
or to offer her tributes of affection. 

When she was left “ alone”—the last 
of all her family—at Barley Wood, she 
had eight servants, some of whom had 
long lived with her and her sisters, and, 
naturally, had her confidence. That con- 
fidence they betrayed, not only wasting 
her substance, but degrading her peaceful 
and hallowed home by orgies that brought 
shame to the rural neighborhood. The 
venerable lady was necessarily informed 
of these “goings on” in her household, 
and very reluctantly, removed to Clifton 
to be near loving and watchful friends. It 
was a mournful day, that on which she 
quitted the cottage endeared to her by 
time and association. ‘TI am driven like 
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Eve out of Paradise, but not by angels,” 
she iaurmured, as she left the threshold. 

She removed to 4, Windsor Terrace, 
Clifton, and there on the 7th September, 
1833, she died —if we are to call that 
death which was simply a removal to a 
far better and more beautiful home than 
any she had had on earth—* where angels 
do always behold the face of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 


“There is no death ! what seemsso is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death!” 


She left a large fortune behind her. 
There were few friends who needed, and 
she had no relatives; her wealth, there- 
fore, went to augment the funds of public 
charities—principally those of Bristol, and 
there are thousands who to-day enjoy the 
blessings thus bequeathed to them. 

In Wrington churchyard repose the 
mortal remains of the five sisters. A large 
stone slab, inclosed by an iron railing, 
covers the grave, and contains their names, 
the dates of their births and of their 
deaths. 

Her friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
painted her portrait (it would be interest- 
ing to know where it now is.) ‘It repre- 
sents her small and slender figure grace- 
fully attired ; the hands and arms delicate- 
ly fine, the eyes large, dark, and lustrous ; 
the eyebrows well marked and softly 
arched; the countenance beaming with 
benevolence and intelligence.” She sate, 
however, to other artists—among them, 
Opie, whose portrait is that of a plain 
woman of middle age, the features illu- 
mined by the deep and sparkling black 
eyes that had lost none of their brilliancy 
when I knew her. 
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HABITS OF THE STUDENTS. 


Tae university system in Germany is 
far more independent and voluntary than 
that of America. Consisting as it does 
of courses of lectures, with periodical ex- 
aminations, the student is at liberty to 
study as much or as little as he pleases, 
at the risk, of course, of failure at the end 
of the session, It seemed to be a com- 
mon practice at Heidelberg for the stu- 
dents to neglect their lectures, and do but 
little studying ; and to take the fortnight 
before the examination to labor intensely 
upon the topics gone over, so as to make 
up for lost time. A more indolent set 
than they it would be difficult to find; 
their very gait, as they saunter along the 
street, indicates their indisposition to hard 
work. Ido not mean by this to include 
all the Heidelberg students ; for many of 
them, especially those from a distance, 
study faithfully, and derive immense 
practical benefit from the learned lec- 
tures of the University. But it is not 
perhaps unfair to say, that a clear major- 
ity of the Germans go to Heidelberg to 
lounge, fight duels, slide over their exam- 
inations as best they can, drink beer, eat 
well, and sleep long. 

They are mostly in the habit of taking 
their breakfast in bed, toward nine or ten 
in the morning. After breakfast they in- 
variably resort to those most inconvenient 
swan-necked pipes which, from their ca- 
pacity to hold much tobacco, are a delight 
to the German student. There he sits 
and puffs away, negligently reading a 
paper or a Freytag’s novel, glancing oc- 
casionally at some text-book, dragging 
himself, if he feels in the mood, to the 
lecture-room, where he is exceedingly apt 
to be caught dozing, and getting fairly 
awake only when there is a near prospect 
of dinner. 

The scene at the dinner-table of a stu- 
dent’s restaurant is a most entertaining 
one. There you see German humor and 





vivacity at its best. There and then, of 
all times and places, the student shows 
himself to the best advantage, being full 
of conversation, having a strong appe- 
tite, surrounded by favorite companions, 
and now, for the first time in the day, 
thoroughly aroused and in excellent tem- 
per. Often, though quite ignorant of 
what was said, have I caught the infec- 
tious good cheer that circled round the 
board in that homely dining-hall on High 
street. The loud laughter, the rapidly 
and expressively told anecdote, accompa- 
nied by grimace and gesture, the boister- 
ous cordiality, are all recalled delightfully 
as these reminiscences are jotted down. 


It was at a club where students of ade- ~ 


quate though not plethoric means took 
their dinners—in a homely room with 
bare floor, broad table, and plain chairs, 
adorned here and there by the portrait of 
some histrionic siren, or the sketch of a 
dueling scene ; whose windows looked out, 
at one end, upon the abrupt walls of the 
castle, served by grinning, wide-faced 
German “ kellners,’ and convulsed by 
the honest wit of a flower-vender, (who 
was immensely popular by reason of a 
peculiarly ludicrous roll of his eyes)—it 
was at this club that I found the best 
opportunity for observing the German 
students in their most favorable trim. 


There seemed to be a grotesque mingling , 


of the refined and the barbarous about 
them; for while they exhibited a cour- 
tesy and sentiment worthy of the Parisian 
ton, they ate with a vim, a ferocity quite 
alarming. They devoured their food by 
enormous mouthfuls, at the same time 
talking and laughing with the utmost vol- 
ubility. There was very little of what 
we call “ good breeding” exhibited at 
that busy board. Each man helped him- 
self to great quantities of food, and there 
was a total want of ceremony. How 
men who took so little exercise could 


{ 
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have such voracious appetites, I could 
not imagine. The favorite articles of food 
seemed to be carrots, cabbage, boiled 
meats, and cauliflower; the potations 
were confined to white or red Rhine wine, 
and the ordinary beer. There were. sev- 
eral courses, the custom being to eat meat 
separately from vegetables, and not to 
put both, as we do, upon the same plate. 
Each person usually drank a pint of wine; 
and such a dinner as this cost a gulden, 
(forty-one cents.) After dinner out came 
the pipes again, which were generally 
used instead of segars; and the students 
sauntered into the streets in little knots, 
puffing away, and talking loudly. The 
afternoon was more studiously spent than 
the morning, and seemed to be the best 
part of the day to them; at least very 
little was to be seen of the students on 
the street until near dusk. In the twi- 
light, the custom seemed to be general to 
sit about in the cafés, and sip coffee and 
chocolate, and smoke; and the scene 


then all along High street was very inter-: 


esting and lively. The evenings were 
spent at the different rooms of the socie- 
ties — drinking, smoking, singing, and 
haranguing. Occasionally, on some spe- 
cial occasion, processions of students 
would be formed, which, bearing torches, 
and chanting some old student song, 
would parade the streets, make compli- 
mentary visits to favorite professors, and 
wind up by forming a circle, and simul- 
taneously casting the torches, with a 
great clatter of tongues, in the centre. 
Living thus day after day, caring little 
ihow much they learned, attentive only to 
pleasure, encouraging by their daily life 
that phlegmatic sloth which seems native 
to German soil—the life of a German stu- 
dent did not seem to be an enviable one, 
or to compare favorably with that of the 
Oxenian or Yalensian, in respect to the 
improvement gained and intellectual cap- 
ital- for future service amassed. The 
dogged pertinacity and inexhaustible pa- 
tience with which a German who once 
sets about it, can work, served to save 
them from failure when the examinations 
came on. As far as I observed, the stu- 
\ dents mingled very little with the female 
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society of Heidelberg; but readily joined 
in any festivities which happened to be 
going on outside of the student world. 
The city of Oxford is not more wholly 
devoted to the undergraduates of its 
University, than the town of Heidelberg 
is to its student population. It is the 
presence of the University there which 
gives the town its only life and trade. 
You can hardly buy any thing there that 
is not in demand among students ; he who 
would thrive there must seek for some- 
thing for his shop which will please the 
eye and the palate of the “boys.” The 
usy market which you find in the mid- 
die of the town derives its main support 
from the boarding-houses, restaurants, 
and clubs of the students, and supplies 
the wants of those who administer to stu- 
dent comforts and fancies. No other 
proof of the self-indulgence and absence 
of intellectual activity among the students 
is needed than that afforded by prome- 
nading once up High street, and observ- 
ing the shops which they patronize. Here 
and there a book-shop, here and there a 
shop for the sale of scientific apparatus ; 
everywhere segar-shops, cafés, confec- 
tionery-shops, tailor’s shops, beer-tav- 
erns, picture-shops, walking-stick shops, 
the shops where artists on a small scale 
are ready to paint society, or voluptuous 
devices upon pipes: hat-shops, whose 
windows are ablaze with the gorgeous 
society caps ; print-shops, where litho- 
graphs representing college scenes, ballet- 
dancers, drinking-bouts, etc., are dis- 
played ; above all, refreshment saloons, 
where in every conceivable way the pas- 
sion for eating and drinking is tempted. 
The impression I received from a fort- 
night’s leisurely observation was, that a— 
more good-natured, luxurious, idle class’, 
of persons does not exist on the face of 
the earth. Yet I would not undervalue 
the advantages of a German University. 
A studious man, of regular habits, whose 
earlier training has been received at one 
of our own well-disciplined colleges, will 
derive incalculable benefit from a year or 
two at Heidelberg or Bonn—so learned 
and lucid are the professors, and so well- 
arranged is the system of lectures. 





— 
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DUELING AMONG THE STUDENTS, 

‘The German students, in many of their 
sentiments and customs, preserve the 
shell of chivalry, whose kernel has long 
since decayed. The forms of the roman- 
tic age of knight-errantry remain, while 
the substance is obsolete. It is the af- 
fectation of tradition in the midst of an 


, tunbelieving age— the keeping alive of 


. barbarism, that they may seem to have 


inherited the noble qualities of the medi- 
eval heroes. 

Of this sort is notably the modern cus- 
tom of dueling. To justify a practice 
which is repellant to all modern civiliza- 
tion, which shocks the refined sense of 
the age, these valorous fellows lead you 
back into the darkest night of Europe’s 
history, and show you physical might 
trampling upon weakness, priests of God 
leading on blood-thirsty legions to sack 
and massacre; or, further still, to those 
superstitious tribunals of justice, which 
gave him his claim who should lay low 
his antagonist with strong arm and cun- 
ningly directed lance, 

That there is a fascination in the duello 
to young, romance-loving, chivalry-wor- 
shiping youths—in a system which they 
find to be an immemorial custom, and 
which seems sanctified by all the thrill- 
ing stories of olden knighthood—is not 
perhaps singular, especially when we 
consider how little intellectual civiliza- 
tion there is among the mass of the Ger- 
man nation. The custom does not ap- 
pear to them so barbarous but that the 
most redoubtable champion of duels is 
an object of special admiration to the 
German ladies in the highest ranks of 
society. He is as much of a hero in his 
limited sphere as was that royal duelist, 
the English Henry the Fourth, after his 
joust at Coventry ; or Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon, fighting the Saracens hand to hand, 
on the trembling walls of the sacred city. 
He is féted, flattered, and feasted ; tender 
eyes, glistening with admiration, follow 
his scarred and plastered countenance ; 
soft voices murmur praises of his valor 
into his half-clipped ear; hearts beat 
high as he whirls with their fair pos- 
sessors, awkwardly but manfully through 
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the rollicking waltz. He is to them the 
knight redivivus, the modern personation 
of him who went to the wars with the 
ribbons of his lady dangling from his 
doublet, or with the amulet which had 
rested on her neck hid tenderly beneath 
his shirt of mail, the inheritor of all that 
made feudal barons worthy the homage 
of mankind. 

The custom of dueling is almost univer- 
sal in the German universities. A very 
large majority of the students enter into 
it with zest, and make it one of the para- 
mount objects of their residence at the 
university to perfect themselves in the 
fencing exercise, and to make their list of 
personal encounters as long as possible. 
All who are members of either the ‘“ Ver- 
bindungs” or “ Burschenschafts’’ or the 
“Corps,” are liable to challenges, are con- 
strained to give or accept them, and are 
constantly in danger of being called on to 
go out in defense of their societies. Those~ 
only who remain outside of these clubs 
are exempt, and the contempt in which 
such are held by their fellow-students 


makes their position in the college society _/ 


any thing but enviable. 

The duello, indeed, is the only conduit 
by which the pugnacity of the “boys” 
may with honor pass off. To strike a man 
with the fist is the height of disgrace, not 
only to him who is struck, but to him who 
strikes. A street brawl no chivalrous 
German student would on any account 
participate in. The student who strikes 
another is the object of all sorts of indig- 
nities. He is expelled from his club and 
from the society of honorable students, 


— 


often from the university itself. And the~ 


unfortunate youth who receives the blow, 
though in no fault himself, is disgraced as 
well as his assailant. This is a curious 
notion of honor indeed, and is only one of 
the ludicrous results to which the logic of a 
dead chivalry has led its modern disciples. 
The streets of Heidelberg therefore are 
never disturbed by student riots, nor does 
a quarrel over the festive board further in- 
terrupt the orgie than the quick exchange 
of a challenge, and an arrangement to 
meet with rapiers on the morrow. While 
the duello is the medium whereby to sat- 








, beer and extra pipes of tobacco. 
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isfy the wrath and honor of the students, dangerous amusements : hence the apathy 
the excitement of the scene is apparently of the government in its prosecution, and, 
their chief attraction. Consequently the following the ducal cue, the apathy of the 
occasion of a duel is a signal for an eager, collegiate authority. 
boisterous crowd, for double potations of It is, indeed, nominally against the law 
to fight duels; occasionally the college 
It is a matter of wonder to some why sheriff makes a feint as if to arrest parties 
the government, either ducal or collegiate, concerned in them ; but somehow or other 
does not interfere and put a stop to a cus- they are never successful. In the uncer- 
tom so obnoxious to modern notions of tainty as to whether the faculty really 
right. Surely the collective wisdom of the’ means to break up the meetings in these 
learned body, or the executive power, the occasional sallies, student sentinels are 
fountain of intelligent justice (theoretical- placed at intervals between the town and 
ly) should know their duty better than per- the spot where the duels are held, and 
mit so flagrant an abuse of the principle of any hostile appearance is duly signaled to 
honor. It mustberemembered, however, the combatants and their friends. Then 
that the university is under the absolute if the pompous sheriff comes along with 
control of the ducal court; this fact re- his officers, he finds, instead of a ring and 
lieves the collegiate body of the responsi- the slashing of rapiers, only knots of stu- 
bility. The most superficial observer of dents round a table or perched upon em- 
the political enginery of those petty Ger- bankments, smoking a pipe of hypocritical 
man principalities knows how wretched peace, quaffing wine and beer in preten- 
is their system of government—how weak, tious amity, and playing cards and joking 
motiveless, and stagnant it is. The petty with all the nonchalance imaginable. He 
princes regard their dominions as did the is merrily invited to partake the good 
sovereigns of ante-feudal times—aserected cheer, and is perhaps led, nolens volens, 
for their enjoyment, capricious exercise of to the table, where wine is served to him 
power, and luxury. There is neither vim with a mock solemnity which he knows 
nor honest ambition to better their peo- ridicules him, and yet at which he can not 
ple; they are quite content if they make take offense, Were he to exercise a little 
their people content. So the probability shrewdness, he would find rapiers hid un- 
is, that the Grand-Duke of Baden, saunter- der the bushes, and combatants, swathed 
ing placidly about his palace at Mannheim, and goggled, not far off, and might guess 
cares not a fig how many students’ noses why that grindstone, still wet with use, was 
are lopped off over at Heidelberg, or how there, and for what purpose the surgeon 
zealously the rites of decayed chivalry was loitering thereabout. But he is over- 
are kept up by his enthusiastic young sub- come by the irresistible humor and hospi- 
jects. Indeed, I am not certain but that tality of his intended victims, and after a 
he looks with approval upon this custom short parley, during which he has emptied 
of dueling—not from any reverence for a decanter, he usually walks complacently 
chivalry, except so far as feudal notions away. This obstacle once got rid of, the 
increase his own safety, but for the selfish exercises proceed without further interrup- 
reason that dueling allures the attention__tjon. 


of students away from thoughts and de- 
signs which, if heeded, might culminate 
in revolution. As it is, the student cry 
for a united Germany comes to nothing; 
it goes off in the smoke of mere words ; 
whereas, were there not some other ex- 
citement, that cry might become a watch- 
word, and treason might be hatched to get 
up a furor. The duello, therefore, may 
to his mind serve as an antidote to more 


The spot where the Heidelberg duels 
are fought is as romantic a one as you 
would find in manyaday. From the bank 
of the Neckar, on the other side from the 
town, there rises a high hill, rapidly as- 
cending, completely and thickly clothed 
in a noble forest, with here and there a ter- 
raced vineyard peeping out from the gene- 
ral shade. One of the finest views from 
the castle is this graceful eminence, shut- 
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ting in the delightful valley of the river. 
Its foliage is so green and thick, its shape 
is so even, that one gazes upon it with 
pleasure, despite its want of various nov- 
elty. A little way from the foot of this 
hill, before the ascent becomes tedious, 
stands, in a little opening, which is yet 
entirely shaded by the encircling trees, 
an ancient, irregular, cosy German inn, 
which has space for few lodgers, but for 
many revelers. Just beyond the quaint 
little building is a comparatively flat spot, 
covered with closely cut turf and flanked 
by a little embankment. It isin this cool, 
romantic grotto that the honor of German 
students is lost and won. The inn, as 
may be imagined, is mainly patronized by 
students; and hardly a day passes that 
a sanguinary use is not made of its hospi- 
tality. The landlord is apparently in 
league with the duelists, for he keeps a 
stock of weapons, bandages, whetstones, 
goggles, and other paraphernalia of the ex- 
ercise, and his apartments are devoted to 
the equipment of the combatants and the 
dressing of the wounds. 

One evening, as I was sitting at one of 
the café doors, taking chocolate with an 
American student, a German “boy” of 
jovial appearance, his face well scarred 
and plastered, a friend of my companion, 
approached, and engaged us in conversa- 
tion. He asked me if I had as yet seena 
student duel; and learning that I had not, 
assured me that I had yet to experience 
the finest sport that Heidelberg afforded. 
“There will be a good chance for you to- 
morrow,” said he, ‘for there are to be no 
less than eleven duels fought in succession, 
Thechampions of the Prussians and West- 
phalians are to fight, and there will be 
some beautiful slashing.” Iasked him if 
strangers were allowed to be witnesses 
at the fight : he quickly said yes, and cour- 
teously offered to conduct me to the 
ground and to explain the dueling cus- 
toms to me. 

So on the following morning he called 
at my lodgings, and we proceeded to the 
scene of action. All along the route, at 
intervals, were knots of students, loitering 
leisurely along, talking, laughing, earnest- 
“ly discussing the topic of the day, smoking 
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their Jong pipes, and followed at their heels 
by their bloodthirsty-looking dogs. 
Arrived at the scene of encounter, 
groups were observed standing about the 
yard, discussing the terms of the duels; 
and parties of boys were inside the inn 
drinking wine and beer and playing 
cards. Just outside the door, a man was 
engaged sharpening the Schligers for the 
combatants, The Schlager, or slashing- 
sword, is a long, thin weapon, sharp on 
either side, and very flexible and light; 
the handle is so constructed as to shield 
the hand. It is contrary to the dueling 
laws to thrust; the only legitimate blow 
is a stroke given sideways. For that rea- 
son the blows given are hardly ever mor- 
tal, and seldom dangerous ; for the slash- 
ing stroke can not inflict a deep wound, 
and can only give a serious injury by at- 
tacking a protuberant part of the body— 
the nose or ears. In one of the rooms 
which we entered, the surgeon (who has \ 
a larger income than the best paid pro- 
fessor) was arranging his bandages and 
instruments for use; in another, the 
combatants were being prepared by the 
seconds for the encounter. This process 
we observed particularly. The hands and 
greater part of the arm were covered with 
thick gauntlets. Around the right arm 
broad strips of silk were wound, layer 
upon layer, until it presented four or five 
times the thickness of the arm in its or- 
dinary covering. This was to protect the 
arm from losing its fighting efficiency by 
the thrusts of the adversary. The wrists 
were doubly secured by thicker band- 
ages, wound tightly to the flesh. When 
the arm was thus prepared, it was im- 
possible that it should hang by the side, 
and equally so that its possessor should 
hold it out alone for any length of time; 
so it was held up on the shoulder of a 
friend while the equipment was being com- 
pleted. The neck was next protected by 
thick bandages of stiff silk, covering it 
quite to the top of the chin. Goggles, 
with small, round pieces of thick glass 
surrounded by iron bands, and doubly 
fortified by thick leather casings, were 
next fastened before the eyes, the strap 
passing to the back of the skull; this to 
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prevent the loss of that organ by the hos- 
tile stroke. The combatant next assumed 
the fore part of a thick pair of trowsers, the 
back part of the body and legs of the arti- 
cle being cut away. These were heavily 
padded from the waist to the knee, to ward 
off an accidental stroke upon the stomach. 
Apt insignia of this part of the dueling 
costume were the spots of blood with 
which the trowsers were covered, adding 
mm grotesqueness to the tout ensemble. 
e Foxes, or Freshmen, who were to 
fight wore, in addition to what I have 
described, a large cap, which complete- 
ly covered the cranium, with a long visor 
appended, reaching down over the eyes. 
The combatant thus panoplied presented 
a most hideous appearance, looking like 
an eccentric person about to join a mas- 
querade rather than a duelist about to 
cross swords. The seconds, of whom 
each combatant has one, were likewise 
fancifully though less elaborately dressed. 
There was a marvelous coolness and 
deliberation apparent in all the partici- 
pants. The opposing parties looked at 
each other placidly, almost good-natured- 
ly. The seconds of one party chatted 


and laughed with the other with amazing ° 


cordiality. Except among the poor little 
Freshmen who were to enter the lists for 
the first time, and whose foreheads were 
covered with perspiration and anxious 
agitation, it seemed to be the most matter- 
of-fact thing in the world. Indeed, the 
offense given is often so slight that, al- 
though it necessitates a duel, it is not suf- 
ficient to excite any personal malice, and 
the feelings on both sides are not seldom 
very friendly. A jolt on the street, an 
accidental push, a word not ill-naturedly 
spoken, an imaginary insult to one of 
the clubs, brings on the catastrophe. The 
only reply of the offended to the supposed 
offense is the utterance of two words— 
Dummer Junge (meaning, “You are a 
young dolt””)—and these words spoken 
to a man, are always understood on both 
sides to be a formal challenge. The af- 
fair then comes off under the management 
of the clubs to which the parties belong, 
and the duel ensues. 

The two first combatants, both Fresh- 
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men, were at last led to the ground, their 
right arms held on the shoulders of their 
friends, and followed by their seconds 
bearing the newly-sharpened weapons. 
The buzzing conversation, laughter, and 
beer-drinking suddenly stopped at the 
announcement that the proceedings were 
about to begin. The little groups which 
had been scattered about the yard and 
inn merged into a ring of closely intent 
spectators. The umpire, chosen from a 
third and impartial club, took his post, 
watch in hand, at the edge of the ring 
The surgeon, with professional noncha- 
lance, held his position a little beyond the 
umpire. The combatants were led to the 
centre, their arms still held straight out, 
and their seconds just behind, armed 
likewise with Schligers. The swords 
were placed in the hands of the combat- 
ants, who, being new to the sport, show- 
ed manifest agitation, yet a stubborn de- 
termination to behave with valor. 

A shout of “ Silentium?”’ from the 
umpire was the first signal; then in 
quick succession, in German, “ To the 
duel |”? “ Join the blades !’’ ‘* Let loose!” 
At the last words the steels struck; and 
the quick, hissing click of the metal was 
heard as the tyros endeavored to slash 
each other across the head or face. It 
may be said that the head is the part 
always aimed at. Hardiy a minute elaps- 
ed before the antagonists, completely ex- 
hausted by their heavy bandages and 
their exertion, panting, lowered their wea- 
pons, the second of the first failing shout- 
ing out “Halt!” the instant his princi- 
pal showed signs of giving out. When 
the poor boys had rested a little, they 
returned to the contest ; and thus it was, 
off and on, for ten or fifteen minutes. 
The heavy caps which they wore, and 
their want of skill, made it impossible 
for either to gash the other, and finally 
they retired from the field, neither of 
them conqueror nor conquered. In truth, 
the duels of the Freshmen are little more 
than exercises of the art; these inexpe- 
rienced boys almost always giving out 
exhausted before inflicting injury. 

Several Freshman duels followed the 
one I have described, with results equally 
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insignificant. Presently, however, the 
rumor ran round the circle that the 
champions of the two great rival clubs 
were coming out, and there would be rare 
sport. One, a large, brawny, thick-limb- 
ed, square-headed fellow, already scarred 
by many a duel, lips set and defiant step; 
the other small, thin, wiry, quicker in 
movement, resolution in every line of his 
countenance, As they came upon the 
ground, their seconds, with a bundle of 
Schligers, were trying the weapons by 
bending and whirling them in the air. 
The interest of the crowd of students, 
who during the Freshman duels had 
looked on listlessly, now became intense, 
and all held their breath in expectation. 
The principals engaged with great sang 
Jroid in conversation with some of their 
society men. When their weapons, se- 
lected by the seconds, were handed to 
them, they examined the blades, and, nod- 
ding approval, awaited the signal of the 
umpire. The warning “ Silentium !” 
again rang out, and the “ Let loose!” and 
the clashing of the swords seemed to 
my ear simultaneous. These were fine 
fencers; their strokes were short, quick, 
and heavy, and both parry and stroke 
were executed with a promptness and 
grace which showed the antagonists to be 
masters of the art. They were bare- 
headed, and each strove to gash the head 
of the other. Their faces, as far as one 
could see them behind the goggles and 
bandages, wore a calm expression, ear- 
nest but quite unexcited, each looking at 
his antagonist with a sort of good-natured 
contempt, (if that were possible.) 

Being, as it turned out, very equally 
matched, they fenced full a a minute with- 
out blood drawn on either side; neither 
did they, as did the Freshmen, become ex- 
hausted by their heavily-bandaged arms. 
As the contest proceeded, both became 
more earnest, and increased their exertions. 
Suddenly the cry of “ Halt!” was heard ; 
one of the combatants had bent his rapier 
by a tremendous blow, designed to lower 
the weapon of his adversary for a trans- 
verse stroke. Another was quickly put 
in his hand, and after a moment’s breath- 
ing space they returned to “the scratch,” 
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The umpire, or either of the parties, on 
the instant of perceiving an accident, or 
wound, or weariness, may call out “ Halt!” 
and the swords of the contestants are at 
once struck up by the seconds. During 
the brief intervals the gauntlets are chalk- 
ed, and the parties refreshed by a draught 
of beer. 

I was beginning to hope (for it seemed 
a cruel sport to one not accustomed to its 
absurd barbarity) that the efforts of these 
master artists of the sword to maim each 
other would be as ineffectual as those of 
the Freshmen, when my German chaperon 
cried out with gusto, 

“There! He’s got it now! A fine slash 
that?” 

The smaller of the antagonists had re- 
ceived a gash straight across his forehead, 
just below the hair, and the blood in a 
broad stream was coming slowly down over 
his face. The ‘‘ Halt!” was instantly giv- 
en; the giver of the blow lowered his sword, 
and turned collectedly to his friends, who 
supplied him with beer, while he wiped 
the perspiration from his brow: the 
wounded man put his hand to his head 
and shook off the blood, looking far more 
chagrined than frightened; the surgeon 
came up, made a momentary examination 
of the wound, applied a temporary plas- 
ter, declared the wound not dangerous, 
and retired again to his post; the seconds 
conferred a moment; the wounded man 
was refreshed ; and then the umpire again 
sounded the onset. 

“A plucky fellow !” said my companion; 
“he doesn’t yield yet. He fights well, 
too. Now for another.” I should have 
said he was badly hurt, but none of those 
around me seemed to think so; no sym- 
pathy was manifested, but an anxiety to 
see theend. The second “round,” to use 
the slang of the ring, was fiercer and more 
obstinate. The wounded man, quickened 
by his discomfiture, sprang to the attack 
with fury, yet not losing in his passion 
the advantage of his skill. His blows and 
parries were rapid and exact, and his 
larger and slower antagonist yielded the 
ground before him. 

“Halt!” The large one’s sword was 
snapped in twain, Both were now hot 
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and panting, and seven minutes and a half 
had expired,- when it was the rule that a 
pause should be made, The combatants 
retired a little, supported by their friends, 
taking large potations of beer, and recov- 
ering their breath by long respirations. 
The crowd of spectators began to chatter 
about the fight, and to encourage the com- 
batants, each receiving the plaudits and 
inspiration of his own club-men and par- 
ticular friends, . The wound of the smaller 
one was re-dressed by the surgeon, and 
one could not but admire the coolness and 
nonchalance with which he behaved. The 
full limit of a duel was fifteen minutes : 
there were seven and a half more wanting 
to complete this. 

The combatants, rested and supplied 
with new weapons, resumed the contest. 
The smaller, as before, came up quickly, 
and struck rapidly and with short blows. 
The larger was slower, and, dealing few 
blows, made each one heavy and correct. 

This time, however, two blows in quick 
succession fell upon the latter’s cheek, 
crossing other and older wounds: the 
“ Halt!” was given, and the doctor hurried 
up. The wounds were pronounced seri- 
ous, and the victory declared to be his who 
had thus driven his adversary from the 
field. The small man was borne off in 
triumph by his friends, while the van- 
quished, crestfallen, discomfited, slowly 
walked to the inn, and entered a room 
where preparations had been made to dress 
the wounds. There was not a word of 
compassion for him among any of those 
who surrounded me; his own party blamed 
him ; his opponents laughed at what they 
called the clumsiness of his parries. The 
victor was praised on all hands; even by 
those who hated him because of his vic- 
tory. 

After a few moments’ delay other com- 
batants were brought on the ground, and 
in the course of the morning noses and 
ears were chopped off, eyebrows cut in 
two, and countenances mutilated in a hide- 
ous manner—the victims stoically bearing 
their pains, and apparently proud of their 
disfigurement. 

I saw the victor in the contest just de- 
scribed strutting about the yard after- 
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ward with a great patch on his forehead, 
enjoying lustily the tights which succeeded 
his own and the consideration which he 
experienced on all sides from his fellow- 
students. 

In all the duels which occurred between 
the more experienced fencers, wounds were 
given and received. ‘Excepting among 
the Foxes,” said my German friend, “there 
is rarely a duel in which punishment is 
not inflicted. At least nine out of ten 
result in cuts on both combatants; and 
one out of every ten is declared danger- 
ously wounded. The boy whose wounds 
compel him to retire is considered com- 
pletely conquered and disgraced.” Very 
few, he told me, could fight out the whole 
fifteen minutes, the exhaustion consequent 
on the heavy bandages and swathings be- 
ing excessive; and it was considered a 
great feat to continue on the ground up to 
the limit. The challenged party may, in 
the interval between the two onsets, ask 
his challenger if he has had satisfaction 
and an affirmative response ends the duel. 
In one of the duels which I saw, a boy re- 
ceived a deep gash almost instantly after 
the “ Let loose !”” was given ; in others the 
conflict was long and exhausting before 
the blood appeared. The whistling, hiss- 
ing sound of their blades as they clashed 
sent a thrill through one, and so quick 
was their movement that I did not recog- 
nize the blow which inflicted a wound. I 
could not but admire the pluck and perti- 
nacity of those who were wounded, and 
yet persisted to the very last in keeping 
on the ground. The motive of personal 
honor, a sentiment very strong with the 
Heidelberg boys, added to the fear of be- 
ing disgraced by their society, were the 
incentives which prompted this dogged 
perseverance, 

The number of duels quite consumed 
the morning, and the dinner hour was 
past when we returned to the town. 
The wounded were carried back in carri- 
ages, and, as we passed the various groups, 
we heard them earnestly discussing the 
events of the day. I learned that two or 
three times a week, days were appointed 
on which the duels impending were fought. 
A record is kept of the minutest details 
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of the duels by the clubs of the respective 
combatants, These foolish statistics are 
entered in the archives of the ‘ Verbin- 
dungs” and “Corps.” There is never 
such a thing as a pistol duel, however, at 
Heidelberg; although such things were 
wont to be in by-gone generations, when 
the practice was fashionable with the Paris 
ton and English nobility. 

This same barbarous custom of dueling 
prevails in nearly if not quite all the Ger- 
man universities ; and it is not seldom the 
case that a student from Bonn, for in- 
stance, challenges a student from Heidel- 
berg, for either a personal or a society in- 
sult. In that case the challenger receives 
all the chivalric honors from the students 
of the other university when he goes 
thither to have his “ bout ;” just as knights 
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of old were wont to treat a stranger an- 
tagonist who came at once to claim their 
hospitality and to test the strength of their 
lances. 

But the whole system is fraught with 
an absurdity and a false and unchristian 
logic, which will be clearly perceived by 
American students who live under loftier 
and more active influences. Men who live 
in the nineteenth century are behind the 
age indeed if they cling to the doctrine 
of “ordeal by battle”—in the doctrine 
that God awards strength and skill in the 
use of the sword to test right and wrong. 
Rather a good round tussle with fists and 
feet once in a while, than the deliberate 
resort to dangerous weapons to redeem 
honor which can be injured by the acci- 
dent of a jostle or a harmless word. 


———_eoo—__———_ 
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No. 


FIFTY ACRES AGAIN: A 


Tue badgering of a witness in the so- 
called courts of justice is (to the specta- 
tors) an exceedingly entertaining and di- 
verting procedure. To such a length in- 
deed is this means of diversion carried 
by our enterprising and spirited legal 
gentlemen, that no one with any sense 
of personal dignity is willing to go upon 
the witness-stand, except he have some 
assurance—which it is not easy to gain— 
of the decency of the investigating par- 
ties. No man of character likes to be 
made a buffoon of; but where practica- 
ble the audience enjoy it, and the legal 
gentlemen — who stand in place of the 
circus officials, with their long whips and 
air of authority—enjoy catering to this 
appetite of the audience. 

The inquiries under a Congressional 
commission are growing to have much of 
the same circus stamp; and even in the 
dignified body of our legislators, so emi- 
nent for all kinds of modest worth, there 
are not wanting occasional astute petti- 
foggers, who delight in brow-beating a 
witness, and in such other circus tactics 
as shall carry the laugh with them; and 


IV. 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY. 


outsiders are prone to the conclusion 
that with the laugh goes the truth. 

Seeing that the popular appetite is 
sharpened for this method of investiga- 
tion, I propose in my present paper to in- 
stitute a commission of inquiry—to which 
our readers shall be parties—in respect 
to the desirableness and profits (the 
pleasures being counted in) of such a 
fifty-acre farm and homestead as my 
friend Mr. Urban still has in view. In- 
deed, it is in his special interest, and the 
interest of all similarly inclined, that the 
investigation is entered upon. I shall en- 
deavor to conduct it in such a way as 
would do no discredit to a Congressional 
inquiry. 

The first witness upon the stand is 
Mr. Upden, of Deep Dale, so-called ; 
(though why so-called—seeing that his 
estate consists mostly of flat-lands—it is 
impossible to say.) 

Query: ‘‘We understand, Mr. Upden, 
that you are the holder of a fifty-acre 
farm—more or less.” 

Witness: “I have that honor,” (with 
a gracious bow—showing that Mr. Up- 
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den has never before appeared before a 
committee of investigation, ) 

Query: “Do you find, Mr. Upden, 
the occupation and cultivation of such a 
farm a remunerative employment ?”’ 

Witness: ‘Really, I have never seri- 
ously entertained the question.” 

The court and audience say: ‘“‘Ah!” 

Query: “ Would it be compatible 
with your views to state whether you 
have found the cultivation of such a farm 
profitable or the contrary ?” 

Witness: “In some years I should 
say there was a profit; in other years 
none.” 

Query : ‘Would you be good enough 
to state, in brief, your method of farm- 
ing ? 

Witness: ‘‘ My system is to breed 
cattle of pure blood.” 

Query: “Is your stock fed mostly 
from the land, or are you in the habit of 
buying food ?” 

Witness: “I buy, I should say, from 
twenty to forty tons a year.” 

At this there is a suppressed murmur 
from the back part of the audience. 

Query: “ Do you make butter suffi- 
cient for the consumption of your fam- 
ily ?’ 

Witness ; (With some hesitation.) ‘ It 
is rather expensive making butter from 
cows which are valued at five or six hun- 
dred dollars each. I prefer to buy my 
butter.” 

Query :. “ We are to suppose then, I 
think, that.the milk of your cows goes 
to the rearing of your young animals, 
Does this prove sufficient ?” 

Witness: ‘“‘In many instances; we 
sometimes, however, purchase native ani- 
mals to suckle our choice calves.” 

“ Ah!” (from the audience.) 

Query: “ With the milk from two 
cows, I suppose, you are able to rear a 
fine calf ?” 

Witness: “That is our intention.” 

Query: “Is it your opinion that a calf 
so reared will be able to sustain itself in 
good condition without extra feeding for 
a series of years?” 

Witness: “I do not understand the 
term ‘extra feeding.’ It is our way to 
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give animals whatever they will eat at 
whatever cost.” 

Query: “Is there an active demand 
for your cattle from practical farmers ?” 

Witness; ‘‘Not so lange as we could 
wish. We sell mostly to breeders.” 

Query: ‘‘Are the prices you receive 
remunerative ?” 

Witness; ‘‘ We endeavor to make them 
so; though with a large stock on hand 


.we are compelled to pass off some ani- 


mals on. private terms,” 

Query: “What may we understand 
by private terms ?” 

Witness; “Terms we are unwilling to 
make public.” 

Query: “Have the results been such 
as to warrant you in recommending to a 
friend a similar course of agricultural 
operations ?” 

Witness: “If the friend had large 
capital, and an assured income, independ- 
ent of his land, and had a taste for fine 
cattle, I think I could do so.” 

Query: “Under such circumstances, 
you think it might prove a profitable em- 
ployment ?” 

Witness : “‘ Under such circumstances 
I think it might be an engaging occupa- 
tion.” 

The next witness is a stout man, par- 
tially bald, who carries a bandana pock- 
et-handkerchief, and perspires freely. 

Query: “Please to state your name 
and occupation.” 

Witness: “John Heaviside, of Three- 
Hills Farm: retired from business going 
on five years.” 

Query : ‘‘ We understand that you are 
now engaged in rural pursuits, upon an 
estate of some fifty acres; are we cor- 
rect ?” 

Witnese: *‘ Quite so.” And—it be- 
ing a warm day—Mr. Heaviside dabs his 
cheeks and head with his bandana. 

Query : “Would you be good enough 
to detail in brief your system with re- 
spect to stock and labor ?” 

Witness: “ Well, upon my word, 
there’s not much of a system. I keepa 
pair of carriage-horses, and a little road- 
ster for the boys, and a pair of mules, 
and a pony and a saddle-horse, and we 
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sometimes hire a neighbor’s oxen. Then 
there’s a cow or two and their calves ; 
and there’s a foreman, and gardener, and 
coachman, and five out-door hands -in 
the summer.” 

Query: ‘“* What are your crops princi- 
pally, Mr. Heaviside ?” 

Mr. Heaviside dabs the top of his head 
reflectively, and replies: “ Grass and 
vegetables, I should say, mostly ; and 
fruit—we’ve plenty of fruit.” 

Query: “Do the sales meet the ex- 
penses of the place ?” 

The witness gives over for a moment 
his exercise with the bandana, and 
stares blankly at the investigating com- 
mittee. : 

Query: “ You sometimes make sales ?” 

Witness : “Oh! yes— four hundred 
quarts of blackberries, for instance, the 
last season. Upon my word and honor, 
it’s true.” 

Query: “ Any thing further ?” 

Witness : ‘“‘ Not that I know of. Mrs. 
Heaviside could tell better. She claims 
the sales for pin-money.” 

Query: ‘* What would you reckon the 
probable cost of maintaining a farm of 
fifty acres ?” 

Witness: “I should put it at four 
thousand a year—over and above sales.” 

Query: ‘*Have you much shrubbery, 
and have you laid down gravel walks ?” 

Witness: “* Ouf! miles!” 

Mr. Heaviside, upon being interrogated 
on that point, testifies that there is no 
lack of vegetables; indeed he is of opin- 
ion that enough are grown for ten fami- 
lies; why so many he is unable to say ; 
he believes the garden was laid out with 
a view to such an amount, and of course 
it is necessary to keep the garden plant- 
ed. 

On being asked if he could suggest any 
more economic method of management 
than that at present pursued, he seems 
at first at a loss; but being pressed for 
an answer, “ would allow forty acres of 
the land to grow up to wood, and drop 
the gravel-walks. 

“We understand, Mr. Heaviside, that 
you have built more or less of stone wall 
upon your premises—is this so? 
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Heaviside, (perspiring freely :) “It is 
so,” 

“Do you find such improvements ex- 
pensive ?” 

Mr. Heaviside replies in a way that 
shocks the commission, and he is eau- 
tioned not to lose his temper. 

“Would Mr. H. object (it is asked) 
to state the original cost of his farm, and 
the amount expended in improvements ?” 

The witness does not object. He paid 
ten thousand dollars, and has expended 
in the neighborhood of twelve thousand 
more. 

In the event of putting it on the mar- 
ket, could the witness hope to secure the 
original price, with the sum for improve- 
ments added ? 

The witness has his doubts. 

“Could he realize the original sum, 
with half the cost of improvements add- 
ed?” 

Mr. Heaviside loses his temper again, 
and declines to answer. (His farm is 
within a half-mile of a very lovely and 
stagnant little town of Connecticut.) 

Hereupon the witness is allowed to 
retire, being joined outside by a young 
lady in very large hoops, who delights 
him with the sight of a lovely new car- 
nation, and a charming little assemblage 
of the new Mathiola Bicornis. 

The next informant is Mr. Limbold, a 
lithe, wiry gentleman, of great self-pos- 
session, and a refreshing breeziness of 
manner. He does not wait for a multi- 
plication of queries, thus lightening by 
half the labors of the commission. 

He has purchased a farm of fifty acres, 
within three hours of New-York; he 
spends three months there in mid-sum- 
mer ; his wife prefers Newport, but yields 
to him, in consideration of a fortnight at 
the close of the season at the Ocean 
House. He has not built—not he; he 
has added a wing sufficient for his sum- 
mer accommodation. He has not em- 
ployed a Scotch gardener—not he. The 
old owner, a practical farmer, remains 
in charge under agreement to share sales, 
the owner furnishing half stock and 
equipments. He transports his house- 
hold the twentieth of June; and by con- 
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tract shares the farmer’s larder, adding 
such private delicacies as he chooses. He 
secures all his winter butter and poultry, 
and makes sales of the excess, on part- 
nership account, to well-known dealers. 
The farm is not a moth to him—by no 
means. Returns fully balance the in- 
terest account; and the farm, lying with- 
in three miles of a thriving city, is rapid- 
ly appreciating in value. In view of this 
fact he expends five hundred a year in 
such improvements as will make the 
land more desirable for suburban sites, 
and in five years hence is confident of 
quadrupling his money. 

The president of the commission says: 
“Indeed |” 

The rural listeners are agape with won- 
der; and Mr. Urban, who had wavered 
under the Heaviside story, is as cheerful- 
ly intent upon his farm as ever. 

The next witness is a philosopher and 
reformer. He believes in drainage—deep 
drainage—in sub-soiling, in phosphates, 
in science, in any thing almost which is 
told him seriously. The consequence is, 
he has bought a farm that no one else 
would buy, and has put exiled Hungari- 
ans and refugees of various sorts at work 
upon it, until he has expended more mo- 
ney to the acre than was ever expended 
for agricultural purposes in Westchester 
county. 

The commission ask ; “At what depth, 
Mr. Creedy, are you accustomed to plant 
your drains ?” 

Witness: “Four to five feet; six feet 
I think is better.” 

« Query: “And if you come upon 
rocks ?” 

Witness: “TI blast them out.” 

Query : “And you find a profit in 
this ?” 

Witness: “It’s thorough.” 

The commission begs to be excused, 
but fears that Mr. Creedy has misappre- 
hended the question. 

Witness : (Sharply.) “‘ Not at all. I can’t 
tell about profits ; we hear too much of 
profits; I keep no books. Farmers ought 
to do things thoroughly. I try to show 
them how.” 

A disrespectful person, far back in the 
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audience, says, “Go it, old hoss!” at 
which the commission frowns, and ex- 
presses the hope that no personalities 


will be indulged in. 


“May we ask,” continued the commis- 
sion, ‘what are your principal crops, Mr. 
Creedy—those on which you place your 
main reliance ?” 

Witness : “IT am trying at present some 
experiments with vetches, and a new 
pumpkin, recommended very strongly by 
Mr. Newton, of the Agricultural De- 
partment. I am also making trial of a 
few new grapes. I have still some faith 
in the Dioscorea Batata.” 

A practical man upon the back bench- 
es here says: “Ah!” 

The commission request that the inves- 
tigation may not be disturbed by un- 
seemly interruptions. 

Mr. Creedy, in a bland way, says he is 
not disturbed by sneers ; if he had been, 
he should have abandoned his thorough 
drainage long since. 

Query : ‘‘ Would Mr. Creedy recom- 
mend to an enterprising young man, or 
to a middle-aged man, anxious to secure 
a home, the purchase of a fifty-acre 
farm, and thorough drainage of the 
same ?” 

Witness: “IT would recommend to an 
honest young man to keep as clear as 
possible of the cities; country gains are 
honest if they are small; city gains are 
devilish.” ¢ 

Query: “Are we to understand, Mr. 
Creedy, that the means which you have 
lavished upon your farm operations are 
derived from the land ?” 

Witness: “I am here, gentlemen, to 
further your agricultural investigations ; 
if you confine your inquiries to that class 
of subjects, I shall be happy to make 
reply.” 

Query : “Is it your opinion, Mr. Cree- 
dy, that a man of energy and industry, 
who should purchase a farm in a retired 
district, and carry out your system of 
thorough drainage and blasting, would lay 
the base of permanent pecuniary suc- 
cess ?”” 

Witness: “I care nothing about pecu- 
niary success. I think a young man of 
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industry and good habits might secure a 
competence by hard work anywhere in 
the country ; and with a competency any 
man ought to be content. I am inclined 
to think that I should recommend land 
with as few permanent rocks as possible.” 

Mr. Creedy, it appears further, is the 
owner of quite a number of pure-bred ani- 
mals; but his fences falling into a bad con- 
dition in the course of his improvements 
and experiments, (some of these being in 
the shape of patent hurdles) and his 
neighbor’s male animals being intrusive 
and aggressive, he is not quite sure of his 
calves. His sales, therefore, have been 
subject to the discount of the uncertain- 
ty, and have brought only fair butcher’s 
prices. It is hinted in the hearing of the 
commission, that the adjoining farmers 
laugh at Mr. Creedy’s operations. But 
in what age have the rustics failed to 
laugh at a philosopher ? 

It being the object of this commission 
to cover a wide range of inquiry, in the 
interest of all who, like my friend Mr. 
Urban, are prospecting a fifty-acre farm, 
an old-fashioned agriculturist is summon- 
ed to the stand, in the person of Mr. 
Sloman—an eminently respectable man, 
of the upper part of Westchester county, 
who has managed his farm of fifty acres 
for the past thirty years. 

Query: (Mr. Sloman being in the 
witness-box, and very self-possessed) 
“You have heard the investigation thus 
far, Mr. Sloman ?” 

Witness: “I’ve heerd it, but I ha’n’t 
understood it all. I’m free to say that.” 

Query: “You are living upon a place 
of fifty acres, we believe, Mr. Sloman, 
and farming it to that extent ?” 

Witness: “Fifty acres, pooty nigh— 
savin’ the heaterpiece between the roads, 
where I pastur the calves—that’s so.” 

Query: “Do you find a profit in it, 
Mr. Sloman ?” 

Witness: “‘ Wail, that’s as folks count 
profit. These ’ere chaps that go into 
heavy wallin’ and drainin’ may be don’t 
count profit as we count it. If I keep 
my family along, and buildin’s in repair, 
and put up five or six hundred dollars, I 
call it a pooty clean thing.” 
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Query: ‘“‘ Would you tell us, Mr. Slo- 
man, something of your method ?” 

Witness: ‘* Waal, there an’t much 
method to speak of. We keep ten or 
twelve cows through the summer, ac- 
cordin’ to the season; if hay is lookin’ 
up, ’long in the fall, we fat an old cow or 
two, and may be a pair of cattle. We 
mean to keep our mowin’ up, and put 
eight or ten acres—'cordin’ to the season 
—in corn and potatoes.” 

Query: ‘Potatoes are a pretty good 
crop, are they not, Mr. Sloman ?” 

Witness : “ You're right there. There 
an’t no better crop, if a man is nigh 
enough to market to send in a hufldred 
bushels a day without worryin’ his 
team.” 

Query : “‘ You have heard the state- 
ments made thus far, Mr. Sloman; what 
is your opinion respecting them ?”’ 

Witness: ‘“* Wail, I've pooty much 
made up my mind that books is books, 
and farmin’ is farmin’. I’ve nothin’ to 
say agin these gentlemen ; I’ve nothin’ to 
say agin a good tidy crittur, and you may 
call her Durham, or you may call her 
what you like. If she fills a pail she 
comes up to my idee of a good critter ; if 
she doan’t—she doan’t. That’s my 
opinion. Meb’be I’m wrong; but that’s 
my way 0’ lookin’ at it.” 

An effort is made to bring back the in- 
quiry to a more definite issue by asking 
Mr. Sloman “what he thinks about the 
labor question ?” 

Witness: “Waal, good help is ruther 
skerce.” 

In short, your intensely practical man 
under question — unused to formal in- 
vestigation—is apt to bring forward the 
awkward facts that confront him every 
day, without measuring their relations. 
It appears in the end that Mr. Sloman 
pays out some four to five hundred dol- 
lars a year for labor—in addition to his 
own and that of his boy of fifteen. 
Reckoning this at five to six hundred 
more, it would appear that the needed 
labor upon a farm of fifty acres, under 
ordinary cultivation, would be not far 
from a thousand dollars. Meeting this, 
and the taxes, and “putting by” some 
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four or five hundred from his returns, 
the country proprietor thinks he is doing 
a very fair thing. When a man of this 
stamp is confronted with such statements 
as appear from Mr. George Husmann, for 
instance, (see The Horticulturist, for 
February of current year) about a return 
of six thousand dollars per acre for land 
in. vineyard, “prepared with the plow 
ata cost of twenty-five dollars the acre,” 
he simply puts a fresh quid in his cheek, 
and indulges in remarks not creditable to 
the veracity of the vineyardist. 

1 am inclined to think that the real 
truth lies midway between the parties. 
Mr. Sloman, with his old-fashioned habits, 
is not accomplishing the half that ought 
to be accomplished with his fifty-acre 
farm; the not unfrequent extraordinary 
representations of vineyard product, on 
the other hand, I can not but regard as 
palpable exaggerations. I have not the 
slightest notion that a vineyard in Mis- 
souri—however exquisite the vintage— 
will return the treble per acre of the La- 
fitte estate of Medoc. The present craze 
about vineyards and grape-raising is as 
absurd as the stolidity of the old-school 
farmers. There have been exceptional 
periods—as in the days of the morus 
multicaulis fever—when an acre under 
ordinary cultivation would yield its three 
or four thousand dollars of profit; but 
whoever makes such exceptional returns, 
whether due to wine or mulberry deliri- 
um, the basis of certain and continued 
horticultural successes, is either blinded 
by his enthusiasm, or wantonly misleads. 

One other fifty-acre experience comes 
under the cognizance of our present com- 
mission of inquiry. Mr. Stimpson, an 
active, red-bearded, prompt man, is un- 
derstood to have purchased, some eight 
years since, a farm of some forty to fifty 
acres, within a couple of miles of the 
thriving city of ——, for the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars. Does he re- 
commend a similar purchase to such in- 
quirers as Mr. Urban ? - 

Witness: “If Mr. Urban can make as 
good a purchase—unhesitatingly.” 

Mr. Stimpson has found his farming 
profitable then ? 
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The witness begs to correct a possible 
misapprehension ; his farming was not 
profitable.’ He had undertaken the raising 
of vegetables ; but he could never find a 
grocer or vegetable dealer who would 
pay him half price for them; he under- 
took the small fruits, but between the 
destruction of baskets, small prices, or 
the payment of vagabond berry-pickers 
from the town, (who trampled down more 
in value than they gathered) he abandon- 
ed that scheme; he thinks he never 
bought a cow but he paid one third more 
than she was worth to the shrewd neigh- 
bors who hemmed him in; if labor was 
twenty dollars a month, he could never 
get it under twenty-five ; his breeding 
sows inevitably devoured the half of their 
litters, (though his watchfulness was con- 
stant, perhaps too constant.) As for 
horses, he never bargains for one now 
but he insists that he should have a spa- 
vin or two and the heaves, and by strict 
insistence on this he has the satisfaction 
of knowing some of the defects in ad- 
vance—a satisfaction he never had until 
he adopted the rule; he had undertaken 
the sale of milk in a weak moment of 
resolve, but he found he was selling large 
quarts, whereas his rivals in the traffic 
were all selling small quarts—he was sell- 
ing pure milk, and the neighbors were 
cooling down their overheated cans with 
an infusion of cool spring water. 

Some of his neighbors in the audience 
here pass a knowing wink at each other. 

In short, Mr. Stimpson declares that 
between discontented and overpaid la- 
borers he could not realize four per cent 
upon his purchase, with his own super- 
vision and anxieties (which were im- 
mense) thrown into the bargain. 

“And yet you would purchase,” re- 
marked the commission, ‘ This needs 
explanation, Mr. Stimpson.” 

“This is the explanation,” says the 
witness ; “the increase of population and 
manufactures has brought the skirts of 
the town upon me, I have opened a new 
street or two; I have already sold three 
very charming sites at prices which cover 
all my original payment, and I have 
some half-dozen in hand, after the sale 
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of which I shall still have my homestead 
with some four or five acres, which I can 
afford to devote to horticultural pursuits; 
or if my wife insists—and when she does 
insist, she insists pretty strongly—I can 
retire to town with my investment tre- 
bled.” 

I have thus brought to view through the 
vehicle of an imaginary commission—and 
in the interest of my friend Mr. Urban and 
similar inquirers—all the aspects of a fifty- 
acre farm purchased at the East, with 
which Iam familiar. The inquiry as here- 
in set forth, may possibly help him to in- 
telligible decision. 

There may be learned from it, I think, 
First : that with unlimited means, and the 
simple wish to lavish them in country 
employments, it matters very little where 
a man may establish himself, or what 
special whim he adopts— whether for 
fine cattle, or horticultural successes ; but 
he may be assured that he will win no 
confirmed triumph in either one or the 
other, without having a personal love for 
the business—knowledge of it, or without 
employing, invariably, those who do have 
such love or knowledge. 

Second: it may be fairly inferred that a 
fifty-acre purchase is not necessarily a bad 
affair, even if the purchaser is not personal- 
ly competent to direct operations, provided 
he has the shrewdness to avail himself 
of the experience and good common-sense 
of those who have such competency. 

Third: it may be learned that all the 
theories about drainage, and particular 
breeds, and the blasting away of rocky 
fastnesses, and the use of concentrated 
manures, will avail nothing except they 
be under the direction, and subject to the 
execution of a thoroughly practical man, 
who has an eye to sale as well as purchase, 
and to crop as well as tillage. Philoso- 
phers, at best, make doubtful farmers: 
but mock philosophers whose brains bris- 
tle with theories, and who are without 
that breadth of knowledge which enables 
a man to compare theory with theory and 
understand remote as well as immediate 
relations, make the worst farmers it is pos- 
sible to imagine. I have a high regard for 
our agricultural newspapers, and think 
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they are doing far more good than our 
agricultural colleges; (as developed thus 
far) but there are weaklings, who, finding 
support from a newspaper correspondent 
for some ill-digested theory of their own, 
leap to monstrous conclusions. 

Fourth: the inquiries of the commission 
will show that a shrewd, old-fashioned 
farmer—no matter where his land may 
lie—may make fifty acres yield fair return, 
and not involve inordinate expenditure. 
True, very possibly, that such as my 
friend Mr. Urban do not wish to live as 
Mr. Sloman lived, or to labor as he labored ; 
but his report (which may be well sub- 
stantiated) is a fair indication of the pos- 
sibilities of fifty-acre farming. 

Fifth: it is clearly enough demonstrated 
that however inapt a man may be at 
farming or horticultural pursuits, if he 
have the business forecast to make pur- 
chase of land near to a growing centre of 
population, his pecuniary success is made 
sure. There is indeed a sort of commer- 
cial genius—of low rank it may be—which 
consists in simply holding on to land when 
the tide of population surges around it, 
and the “offers” beat like waves upon it, 
and spend agreat spray of promise over it. 

In view of all these “ findings” by our 
commission, Mr, Urban can not surely be 
at a loss to regulate his determination. If 
his means are large (as largeness is count- 
ed nowadays) and he has a love for fine 
cattle of best blood, let him, anywhere he 
will, import the best animals, look to their 
rearing, and he may establish a herd that 
will carry away the premiums and give 
him reputation, if they give him no profit. 
Great reputation may go without great 
profit, though great profit hardly ever goes, 
in our time, without great reputation. 

Tf he have a fancy for architectural and 
other decorations, it may safely be said 
that fifty acres will furnish ample margin 
for the most riotous expenditure. It is 
quite amazing indeed—as much to the 
proprietor as outsiders—to witness the 
voracity with which a small place even— 
under elegant directions—will consume 
moneys. The engrossing tastes of the 
city are not without a capability in this 
direction; but one or two good sandbanks, 
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a small ledge, a plantation, and artificial 
ponds—in connection with a rural taste 
which is ambitious without being experi- 
enced, will I think absorb money as easily 
as any outlets of the metropolis, 

I should strongly counsel Mr. Urban, 
or any other, who feels this inclination 
possessing him, thoroughly to mature his 
plans before beginning; there is no rural 
wasting so monstrous as the waste of 
building walls and removing them, or of 
excavating valleys and the next summer 
filling them up. A few judicious hints at 
the beginning, based on good sense and 
taste combined, may work the saving of 
thousands. Iam inclined to think that 
the pleasant scenes of the Central Park 
are to be credited (or charged) with a great 
deal of riotous or ineffective private expen- 
diture: those who have gleaned all their 
knowledge of landscape gardening from 
that out-of-door school—a very charming 
one in many of its features—have left out 
of consideration the fact, that public ex- 
penditure knows no economies, and an 
army of iazy laborers, dragging at the 
bosom of the public treasury, may keep 
in presentable shape the walks and drives 
which would be ruin to a private holder. 
The rule of action, as of taste, in public 
parks, is, to produce the best effects at 
inordinate cost: the whole question of 
economy, whether of establishment or 
future treatment, is eliminated from dis- 
cussion. With private holders, on the 
other hand, the great question is, what 
effects may be produced at a minimum 
of cost for their establishment, and at a 
minimum of cost for their future annual 
traitement. 

For these reasons, I think the ruralist 
who meditates a repetition of a bit of the 
Central Park upon his grounds, will sink 
fearfully in the mire of costs and of mud. 
There are pretty features in the Park un- 
doubtedly, but the prettinesses are under- 
laid with gold, and will be found to require 

a golden watering for a long time to come. 

Again, if Mr. Urban or any other farm 
adventurer has his chemical or other hob- 
bies, which he wishes to carry out, let 
him not count implicitly upon his power 
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to uproot in a season all the practices of 
centuries. There is an obstinacy (after 
all) in God’s soil and seed-beds which hu- 
miliates the wittiest lecturers or the best 
adepts at the retort. If he be thoroughly 
infected, I only counsel modest expecta- 
tions—a proper humanity toward his 
working cattle, and the ordinary business 
foresight of keeping a good balance at his 
bank, when the bills come in. 

If he has neither short-horn nor land- 
scape ambition, and is not infected with 
any mania of drainage, or peat, or Liebig 
—wishing only the grateful shade from 
trees, not subject to the visitations of the 
curculio, and a sweet bowl of milk to his 
supper, let him not be too eager to discard 
the offices of those old-style farmers, who, 
if not adepts in culture, are adepts, in 
saving. 

Finally, if his rural fantasy is only a 
short-lived whim that may pass one day— 
if not from his own mind, at least from 
the more sensitive and demonstrative 
mind of his help-meet—let him buy where 
he can sell. He may be sure that the 
trees will lose none of the pleasantness of 
their leafy rustle if it be spent on ears that 
listen more eagerly than his own. His 
porches, his arbors, his walks, his fields 
will entertain him none the less, if covetous 
eyes look over the fence at them. There 
may be something very wicked, but there 
is something very human in the cheerful- 
ness with which we watch people breaking 
the tenth commandment. Horace has 
touched the matter prettily in his satire; 
but he might have added that the merchant 
is never so contented, as when he hears the 
old soldier, or the officer on half-pay ex- 
claim: ‘O fortunati mercatores!” And 
the country is never more charming than 
when we read—and reading believe— 


“ Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus.” 


When Mr. Urban shall have made the 
skillful lawyer covetous of his fruits, his 
fields, his walks, he may sell, if he chooses. 
As I said, we never cease breaking the 
tenth commandment and trying to make 
other people break it. And pray, who 
keeps the other nine? 
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A THEFT FOR LIFE. 


Reaper, have you ever noticed the sav- 
age expression of the figure 7; how cold 
and cruel it is, without one softening line ? 

Our earth has not journeyed around 
the sun many times since there came a 
year of dearth and sorrow, indicated by 
the cruel 7. It was a year in which rich 
men grew pale with looking at the future, 
and they whose toil was bread went 
about the streets, written all over with 
want. Want of work, want of comfort, 
want of home, and a few—thank we 
God, not they all—bore the wants of lit- 
tle children with them. 

I saw hungry, ravenous little eyes, 
looking out from the depths of strong 
men’s gaze, as I went past them on the 
thoroughfares. I heard the plaint cry of 
small voices running fiercely through the 
manly words, “Can I get any work 
here?” It was a cold morning in autumn 
that I heard this question. 

“No!” was the answer. I saw it 
strike home, stronger than iron, louder 
than thunder to the man, and he turned 
away. 

I followed him. Only a step from the 
door out of which he had come, there 
fell from that man’s eyes a tear. It lay 
on the dark paving-stone, and he—late 
the owner of it—went on. 

Impelled—why, I knew not—I bent to 
look nearer. There were rays going out 
from it, little tears cast out from its fall, 
and I knew them every one. They came 
from children at home. 

O God! had you no angel leaning 
over the battlements of heaven; did no 
eyes look out from pearly gates, set ajar 
by Divine command, to watch that poor 
man’s tear? I would have watched it 
with my mortal eyes go back to the air, 
but the many were pressing around me, 
and I must needs go on, as the strong 
man had done, 

There is a famous market in the city, 
that wears the crown of numbers, west- 
ward from the Atlantic. The same Octo- 
ber. day that witnessed the falling tear, 


there were pounds on pounds of flesh for 
sale within that market, for sale for gold. 
Want, and hunger, and love looked in, 
and to every one came the answer : 
“Gold alone can buy this!” 

One more ravenous than they all—for 
want his feet were in, and want had un- 
covered his head—looked in. It was he 
who had let fall the tear. The man had 
a forceful power about him that made 
me tremble, and I watched him closely. 
From under his heavily-browed eyes, the 
man of flesh noted his brother go up and 
down, looking longingly at this, turning 
away with fierceness from that, until his 
watch was interrupted. Men came with 
gold to buy, and the man who brought 
only want, and hunger, and love was for- 
gotten, 

“T can not, can not let them die!” 

Who -heard these words? Not you; 
not I; not the buyers for gold; but 
unto Him who saith, “The cattle upon 
a thousand hills are mine,” they went up. 

A hand that*had never stolen before, 
a hand quivering and pale, went forth. 
Out from the many pieces the hand took 
one! It was but a little one; it never 
would be missed. 

Closely to a fast-beating heart the frag- 
ment of beef was pressed. The coat, 
woven over with want, closed it in, and 
the thief went forth. 

A great, deep sigh he shook out of his 
heart ; and clasping the precious morsel 
tighter and tighter yet, he went, going 
toward the north, turning westward, tak- 
ing the south on his way, till he at length 
found the place he sought. He thought 
to lead his pursuers astray, if by chance 
his deed had been seen of men. 

There is a voice in that upper room as 
the thief draws near. 

“‘Papa’s coming home ; there! don’t 
you see him, Jenny ?” 

“He's walking fast—so fast, mamma,” 
said the little boy. I guess he’s got 
work this time, and is hurrying home to 
tell us. Isn’t it good of him?” 
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A wan, sweet face lifted itself into 
view a moment, then was pillowed again ; 
and the same ear that listened to the hus- 
band and father’s “I can not, can not, let 
them die,” listened to the wife’s unlipped 
thankfulness. 

Up the stairs came the willing feet, 
that in that cruel year had so often gone 
up despondingly. 

An instant more, and the door opened, 
and into the presence of wife and child- 
ren the man went—guilty of theft. 

“Children, I have food for you,” the 
father said, and he laid down the instru- 
ment of life. 

Little, eager, aching eyes devoured the 
food with sight, before the time. 

The wife looked up. 

“ Come here,” she said, and the man 
drew near and bent low, to hear what she 
might say. He alone heard the words, 
but his answer was: “Let not my wife 
condemn me.” 

‘“* How shall we cook it?” asked Jenny. 

““T don’t care, if it is only done right 
quick,”’ said the boy; “I’m starving.” 

“Yes, that is it—starving—boy,” said 
the father, catching the word and echo- 
ing it, for argument, at the wan, sweet 
face before him; and he went about to 
find the bits of kindling-wood that were 
left ; for the cold of winter was yet 
spared them. The eking was.not enough 
—Jenny’s feet went to and fro in vain. 

At last she said, peeping into an un- 
filled place: ‘‘ We've never any flour now ; 
why keep the empty barrel here ?” 

“Why, mamma?” echoed Fred. 

The flourless barrel was devoted to the 
flames, and its consuming sent forth sa- 
vory odors from the beef to the famish- 
ing. 

‘The boy looked devouringly at the 
roasting meat; the little girl went to and 
fro, bringing out the long-unfilled plates ; 
and the man, husband, father, and thief, 
stood watching every oozing life-drop 
that the fire drew forth, with a hunger- 
ous look that seemed to say: “Stay! 
you are all of life that we have.” It was 
ready to be eaten at last. 

Again the husband bent over his wife. 
“ Drink, wife.” he said, and he held to 
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her the broth that had made. 
closed firmly. 

“Think of the price,” she murmured. 
“T can not, can not pay it!” 

“Life or death,” answered the hus- 
band; “choose! and oh! think of me.” 
And love, the all-hallowed, looked forth 
at her, and looking won, for her lips 
parted and drank in the life. 

“Come! eat, papa, or you will not be 
able to work, and buy us more food,” 
urged Fred, 

The father drew near where, without 
ceremony, hungry Fred and Jenny were 
eating the precious morsels. He took up 
a fragment. It was so long since he had 
tasted food. He raised his hand to his 
mouth, 

‘See, papa, there is blood upon you!” 
cried Jenny; “‘ how came it there ?” 

Yes, there where he had held the stolen 
fragment close to his heart, were the 
crimson stains, 

The father dropped his hand. The 
morsel fell back untasted, for the door 
opened, and a city officer came in. 

With him stood the man of flesh. “We 
are right—here is our man,” he said, and 
the officer drew nearer, 

“T am going with you, but not one 
word here,” said the quivering thief. 
‘“* Wait one instant.” 

He bent for the third time over the 
wan, sweet, pillowed face, that the officer 
and the man of flesh could not see. He 
whispered, “Tell them not—God will 
keep you till I come again ;” and famish- 
ed with hunger, and hunger for life, the 
thief went forth. 

October’s gold burnished the sky, Oc- 
tober’s gayest hues lay on the hills, Oc- 
tober’s bluest blue brightened sound 
and river, when through the streets went 
the thief of meat, the husband, and the 
father. 

The door of his prison, strong and 
cold, shuthimin. . . . 

“Tsn’t it nice, oh! 80 


Her lips 


nice, having 
enough to eat for once ?”’ said Jenny, when 
g ’ 


they were gone. ‘I think that man is 
going to give father plenty of work, but 
I do wish he had let him wait to get 
some breakfast. He comes from the 
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market, mamma; I used to go with An- 
drew to buy meat of him, but he didn’t 
know me up here. It’s very naughty of 
you to cry, isn’t it, mamma?” she asked, 
when a few minutes later she found tears 
dropping from her eyes. ‘ Naughty to 
ery when God has given us food, you 
know.” And the tears of wife and moth- 
er were staid. 

The day waned, and the night came 
on. The flour-barrel was giving out its 
last fire and. warmth, when a soft knock 
came upon the door. 

Fred opened it. A young girl came in; 
she put down a basket, somewhat heavy 
for so slight a carrier. She looked a mo- 
ment troubled—in doubt. A ruddy leap 
of flame showed up the room. She 
seemed content. . 

“Aren’t you Jenny ?”’ she asked of 
the little girl; ‘“‘and you, Fred ?” of the 
boy. The answers quite reissured the 
carrier of the basket, who sat in the chair 
denny had proffered. 

“Your father sent you food,” she 
said ; “‘he could not come, and I brought 
it to you. I will bring it to you every 
day until he comes again ; my name is 
Grace.” And Grace outspread her hum- 
ble fare, glancing the while at the corner 
cot. 

The mother had fallen asleep; the 
savory broth was working well for life ; 
the knock nor yet the voices aroused her, 
she slept on until the stars were out, 
and Grace was gone. Fred went down 
the stairs to hold her hand, lest she, un- 
used to the way, might fall. 

‘Are you here, uncle ?” asked Grace, 
as they reached the street-door. 

“Waiting. Grace, give me the basket,” 
Fred heard her uncle say, and then he 
groped up again. 

Jenny was on the floor, close to the 
waning light of the fire, peeping into the 
treasure-parcels, when Fred returned, 
and her mother awoke. 

“OQ mamma!’ she cried, “here is 
some tea. The sweetest little fairy that 
ever danced brought it, and she said her 
name was Grace. I wonder she didn’t 
awaken you.” 

Jenny caught up every fragment of the 
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now thrice precious bits of barrel, and 
placed them to do duty. 

“What a darling cup of tea! how 
bright it makes your eyes, mamma!” said 
Jenny in the fullness of her joy. 

In this October twilight, in his prison- 
ed cell, the thief became an artist. How 
soft and beautiful were the pictures that 
he painted! and he wrought them so 
swiftly and well that, suddenly looking 
up, he saw them every one brightly illu- 
mined in his darkening cell. There, just 
over the barred window, hung a tiny por- 
trait. That must have the light, for it is 
“his mother ;” his mother, who only 
staid with him just long enough to paint 
the outline of herself upon his boy-heart, 
and now, on this night of all others, her 
son remembered her wonderfully well. 
She seemed to stand beside him, and 
let fall the fingers of her hand, softly 
winding about them the curls of his 
head ; and, with a sudden recollection, 
the thief put up his hand to feel the 
short, stiff hair that had forgotten child- 
hood and curls, and with a groan he mur- 
mured, “ Mother, mother!” and bitterly 
he shook off the years that lay between, 
and went weeping back to the threshold 
of life. 

The next picture! how his tears had 
brightened it when he looked up! A 
wide-spreading river-meadow lay in all 
its summer sheen of glory. Bound in 
green of grass, edged with gold of lilies, 
ran the river past the meadow. A group 
of fishermen rested on the river-bank. 
A tiny boat had just came to shore, and 
its fair rowers had left it to gather flowers 
in the field. One bent to treasure a 
group of summer violets. Her hand 
seemed staid, by what? Look closer; 
do you see a serpent coiled, with horrid 
head, to strike the fair hand? Who is it 
that strikes the serpent? You will need 
to look very closely to recognize the thief 
in his cell. And the young, sweet, grate- 
ful face that keeps no treasure back at 
this instant, giving out such a flood of 
health and beauty, that you feel as if you 
could look forever. A wan, sweet face, 
over which Jenny stoops, holding the 
precious cup of tea, is like it, only a 
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thousand fold more beautiful to the pris- 
oner, 

He turns away almost gladly from the 
meadow-picture, and looks upon that 

large one. A pretty village church, with 
a throng of villagers going in; and, 
standing just here at the central door, 
we look in, up the long aisle, and see two 
figures kneeling to receive the pastoral 
benediction. With a sudden start, the 
thief rose up and paced his cell, walking 

_ fiercely and fast, until a thronging seem- 
ed to come upon his heart, and with 
hands pressed upon it, he stood still and 
looked at yet another picture. The 
church again; not the same, but yet a 
church, with baptismal font, and holy 
drops of water gleaming on two infants’ 
heads, that looked wonderingly up to 
know what these things could mean. 

“O God! I gave them to thee, then and 
there, and thou wilt keep thine own,” 
murmured the man, and he caught by the 
window-bars, and lifted himself up to see 
how God’s heaven might look on this night. 
The stars were there, so calm and cold. 
“But, they are not calm and cold, they 
always beat and throb, as if striving to tell 
us some new hymn of joy,” he said, “Oh! 
why can not I hear it?” and he dropped 
back again to his own thoughts and the 
darkness. Rough outlines of the past 
grewin his mind. Death, loss, treachery, 
fire, and at the last, cruel, absolute want 
had come upon him, and is it a wonder 
that on this night, prisoned for theft, the 
thief stood stood up suddenly before the 
mountain of his wrongs, and cried out, 
“0O God! where art thou ?” 

For answer, came the jailer, who started 
a little at the excited manner of his pris- 
oner. 

“Here is something for you to eat,” said 
the jailer, and he deposited the prison fare 
before the prisoner and went his way. 


It was evening again, and again came 
‘the soft knock at the door, and the young 
girl, and the basket. 

A fire burned brightly now, for Fred 
had been out and in with bits of fuel, 
gathered from many places. 

“Where is my father?” Fred asked; 
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“why does he not come ? Tell himwe have 
had food enough to-day, and we would 
rather see him.” Grace looked pained. 
The mother helped her. 

“Your father can not come,” she said; 
“he can only send us something to eat 
now. You must be patient, and ask no 
questions.” “TI am sure he will come back 
soon,” said Gracie, by way of comfort, 
and she stole up to say very low a few 
words, not meant for Jenny and Fred, nor 
yet for you and me—a few words from 
the prisoned thief to his wife. 

The days wore on. October’s glory 
laid itself down before the throne of snow. 

The prisoner was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment. The judge knew 
not of the sweet, wan face, and the hun- 
gry little ones that tempted beyond man- 
hood’s power to resist. The prisoner had 
no one to plead for him, and so the majes- 
ty of the law was vindicated, and the thief 
went to work out his term. 

Gracie came on the evening of the day 
to tellher story. A something in her face 
made the children watch and listen that 
night, and Fred caught a few words, just 
enough to let into his mind the conscious- 
ness that his father was in prison. He 
followed Gracie down thestairs. He would 
not let her go to her uncle, waiting outside, 
until he had told her how much he knew; 
until he had won from her that his father 
was in prison for stealing the piece of meat 
that kept them from starving. 

Fred went to his bed that night with 
the sense of a great wrong tearing at his 
heart; but he kept his secret manfully 
from Jenny and from his mother, and be- 
tween his heart and his tears, he resolved 
to free his true father from so wretched a 
place. 

The mother heard Fred lisp, a long time 
after he had been asleep, ‘Gracie will tell 
me where to find him.” She waited and 
listened, but Fred told no more, and the 
mother went back to her work that she 
must finish ere she slept, or the two rooms 
would no longer give them the name of 
home, and who would help the wife and 
children of a man prisoned for theft? And 
working the while, she also dreamed of a 
prison house, distant a little way; dream- 
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ed of one, a martyr there—he who laid 
down his manhood, his right to stand erect 
before his fellow-men, laid them down at 
the feet of wife and children ; and (only in 
her dream, you know) she built a little 
throne, and crowned the martyr there ; 
then bowing down before it, she wor- 
shiped not the throne, nor its heart- 
crowned king, but the King of kings, and 
she offered before him the incense of grat- 
itude—yes, gratitude for the poor prisoner, 
waiting the time of his release—throned 
within a cell. 

Day by day, at evening time, came the 
basket of supplies, and, as at the first, 
Gracie brought the basket, and her uncle 
waited outside. 

Fred seemed to have made an arrange- 
ment within the land where dreams have 
substance, to consult Grace on some im- 
portant subject, but not thus seemed his 
waking intent. 

He went boldly out into the great-city 
in search of the mysterious person whose 
word alone could free his father. He 
walked up and down frequented streets 
with a vague idea that the Governor must 
manifest himself in some wise to all eyes 
that looked upon him. 

Fred had made his daily excursions for 
néarly a week without arriving at any sat- 
isfactory termination. At last, the child 
thought that perhaps the Governor looked 
just like other men, and the boy ventured 
into a gallery of faces. 

“ Please to tell me if the Governor's pic- 
ture is here,” he said, to a person stand- 
ing near. With a smile at the question, 
the questioner was answered, and the face 
pointed out to him. 

Silently and long Fred stood before the 
portrait. He looked until he had learned 
the features, one by one. “TI shall know 
him now as soon as I see him,” thought 
the boy, and with great content the youth- 
ful lover of art walked forth, going into the 
highway with the most entire faith in the 
work of the artist, positively certain, that 
the portrait was so true to nature that he 
should recognize the ruler of the State at 
the first glance. 

It was early morning, just one week be- 
fore his father’s birthday, (always kept as 
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a family festival) that Fred hastened up a 
street, just then filling with the morning 
current that moves so hurriedly down to 
the great business rapids below. 

The boy took his station on the pave- 
ment just opposite the entrance-porch of 
a great house of marble—the little frag- 
ment of humanity leaned itself against a 
lamp-post, and waited. 

Two hours he had remained a fixture 
there, and was losing faith and patience, 
when there came.out from a late breakfast 
a gentleman whose face Fred thought the 
artist had painted from. The gentleman 
signaled a stage, and ere Fred had time 
to consider his loss, the Governor had en- 
tered it, and was gone. 

Poor little Fred had not three cents 
wherewith to take a ride with the ruler of 
the State; but he had two swift feet, and 
a very earnest little heart, and he ran after 
the rolling stage. 

For a few blocks the stage gained rap- 
idly ; then, as one after another of the pas- 
sengers got down to take their stations on 
the surging shore of business, Fred easily 
kept in sight. 

There was but one man in it at last, and 
he was the Governor, and soon he also, 
got down, and Fred in the crowd lost sight 
of him; but not despairing, the earnest 
boy went looking in at every shop-window, 
until he saw the gentleman. 

The man of state gave his foot to be 
measured for a pair of boots. He glanced 
upward by accident at the rosy face of 
Fred peeping in, warm and panting, after 
his long run; but Fred, to him, was but 
one of the thousand little boys, and in an 
instant he was forgotten. 

Fred listened intently as the order of 
the Governor was given, and as the shop- 
keeper opened the door to give egress to 
his customer he heard the words, ‘Send 
them to me at my hotel on Tuesday next!” 

The shopkeeper turned a different face 
to the timid little boy who entered, next 
after the Governor, his door. 

“Please, sir,” said Fred, “ was that gen- 
tleman the Governor, who just went out ?” 

“That was the man, little boy; but 
what have you to do with him?” asked he 
of the boots and shoes, 
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“‘ Nothing,” very truly answered Fred, 
and an idea of business suddenly came 
into the child’s mental world. Might he 
take home the Governor's boots when they 
were done ? 

“Do you want a boy to carry home 
work ?” Fred ventured to ask, as still the 
shopman waited. 

“You're too small, I think ; and besides, 
I must have security.” 

“What is it?” in innocent unconscious- 
ness, asked Fred. / 

“Why, how do I know that you 
wouldn't run off with my customers’ boots 
and shoes, and never come back again ?” 

“T wouldn’t, sir.” 

There was that in the earnest, simple 
assurance of the boy that attracted the 
shopman. 

“Look at me, little boy,” said he; “if 
you will bring me some article of the value 
of five dollars to keep until your week’s 
work is done—something as security, you 
see—you may come.” 

“‘T never had so much in all my life,” 
gasped Fred, and he turned away in de- 
spair, and from the great thoroughfare 
turned down toward one of the western 
piers, and gathered up a load of chippen 
bits. From the pine forests of Maine, and 
from tropical lands they had come, sea- 
borne to this little boy, and he carried 
them home. 

Fred went about mournfully all the 
day, and at evening-time came Gracie, 
with her precious load of stores. The 
basket seemed heavier than usual, else 
the girl was tired, for she caught the han- 
dle on something at the door and it re- 
quired the services of Jenny and Fred to 
set it free. A slight chain around Gracie’s 
neck gave way, and something fell to the 
floor. 

“Oh! Iam so sorry,” said Jenny, and 
Fred began the search for the lost some- 
thing. He found it soon. It.was across 
of amber, barred with gold. It flashed an 
instant in the light, then was safely hidden 
away in the folds of Gracie’s dress. 

Fred followed Gracie down the stairs 
that night. He could not let her go with- 
out one question. They were come to 
the lowest step ere he gained courage; 
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then he asked, “Gracie, is that pretty 
thing of yours that I picked up to-night 
worth five dollars ?” 

“T think so, Fred. Why do you ask ?” 

“Because, Gracie, I want it a little while, 
“Tl bring it back to you in a week, cer- 
tain. I don’t want to hurt it.” 

“ What will you do with it, Fred ?” 

“T don’t wish to tell,” answered poor 
Fred. 

Gracie’s uncle must have heard every 
word ; fora voice outside said, ‘ Give it to 
him, Gracie. I will trust the boy.” 

Gracie took out the amber cross, and 
putting it into Fred’s hand, she closed his 
fingers carefully over it that he might not 
lose it in the upward way, and whispered : 
“Uncle gave this to me for bringing the 
basket every night.” A moment more, 
and Gracie was gone, and Fred hid his 
treasure, and went to dream of all the 
good it would do. 

On the morning of the morrow, the 
same wistful face looked in at the place 
of the boots and shoes. 

Two ladies were there, who asked to 
have their purchases sent immediately. 

Fred was just in time. ‘Here, my boy,” 
said the man who yesterday asked securi- 
ty, “carry these packages for me right 
away.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Fred, and he offered 
the pretty cross up to the man. 

“ Keep your treasure, boy ; I will trust 
your eyes—only be as quick as you can.” 
And for the first time in many days Fred’s 
palm closed over pennies to pay for a ride. 
Here came strong temptation te walk and 
save them; but ,honesty triumphed, and 
the Consolidated Stage Company received 
the coppers. 

All the day Fred went out and in, and 
every chance he could get he watched the 
work-room to see the progress of the Goy- 
ernor’s boots, the carrying home of which 
would give him the chance, he thought, 
to tell of his father in prison. 

Night came down, and there appeared 
no beginning; still Fred went joyfully 
home, holding fast in his hand Gracie’s 
cross, and in the other a dime for his day 


of labor. 
“© Fred! where have you been? I’ve 
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been so anxious for you,” said the mother, 
as her boy’s precious face appeared in the 
room. Fred answered with a kiss and his 
dime. He told the story of how he had 
gained work to do; but never a word of 
Governor, or the boots to be carried home 
to him. 

Gracie received her amber cross in safety 
the same night. 

Two nights later, it was almost dark, 
when a timid little boy stole into the 
famous market where his father had stolen 
food. He walked up and down, peering 
wistfully at the serving-men, until he 
found the man he sought, and then he 
touched his apron, afraid to speak. 

“T’ve got nothing for you, you little 
beggar,” said the man, and he gave a 
scornful glance at the boy. 

“T am not a beggar, and I want nothing 
of yours ; I came to pay you some money,” 
said Fred, and he went on rapidly, say- 
ing—‘ My father took a piece of meat from 
you, because we were all starving, and 
you sent him to prison for it, and I want 
to pay you.” 

“That won't let him out.” 

“*T know,” said Fred; “how much was 
it?” 

The man mentioned the sum, and Fred 
put it into his hand. 

“TI suppose you stole ‘this,” was the 
answer he received. 

Fred’s eyes flashed and burned as he 
drew his little person up to its greatest 
magnitude, and said, “You are a bad 
man, and God will tell you so one day ;” 
and then the boy hurried away without 
seeing the crimson tide that he had raised. 

Until the end’ of the week Fred faith- 
fully served his new master. The time 
seemed never ending, but it came at last— 
the night when the boots were papered 
and tied, and, all his work completed, Fred 
went forth to carry them home. 

Into the great hotel with front of gleam- 
ing marble he tremblingly walked, and 
folllowed his guide through long passages 
to the number marked on his package. 

“Put them in—they are safe enough,” 
said the man, and he opened wide the 
door, showing a room empty of all Fred 
longed to see. 
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“tT will wait till he comes,” cried Fred, 
and leaving him standing there, the guide 
went down. 

Fred waited on until the city bells gave 
stroke for nine; but he would not give up 
now ; he would not give up all that he had 
gone to and fro through the city for, all 
the week ; he would wait a little longer. 

His feet were tired—there was no chair 
within the hall, and Fred sat down on the 
carpet close beside the Governor’s door, 
and waiting, fell asleep, his head pillowed 
on the boots. 

It was late when the Governor came in, 
later still when he sought his room. As 
he drew near the door Fred's little face 
was upturned. It was a pleasant face, 
just then, rosy with the light that the 
sun of dreams sheds upon the valleys of 
sleep; and something—it may have been 
the sound of the Governor's footsteps, 
had set his lips ajar. Out from the truth- 
ful lips came low rippling sounds. 

Was it the memory of a little child at 
home that made the Governor bend and 
listen ? 

“We were starving, oh! so dreadful, 
dreadful hungry ; and mamma was sick 
with having no food for two days; and 
when he brought it home we were so glad, 
Jenny and I; won’t you forgive ?’—and 
the rest was murmured too low; mortal 
ears are not attuned to the sounds, and 
the Governor heard them not. 

He laid his hand on the sleeper’s head, 
and Fred awoke. It was a moment ere 
he could comprehend where he was; but 
a look down the long hall, and at the face 
bending above him, convinced the boy that 
the Governor had come home. 

“T’ve brought your boots, sir,’”’ Fred fal- 
tered forth, terrified at first ; but a sudden 
vision of his father, alone in the prison- 
cell, inspired the boy. The father out- 
weighed the Governor, and in his own 
childish way, Fred told the story of hun- 
ger, and theft, and prison; of mother and 
Jenny ; of Gracie and her cross ; of the face 
in the gallery and the face in the shop: of 
the week of labor, and the bringing home 
of the last package that he might tell his 
story. The Governor listened in silence 
to the end. 
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“What is your father’s nafne, my boy ?” 
he asked. 

Fred gave the name proudly, for the 
boy was proud of his father, though pris- 
oned for theft. 

The Governor of the State made an ap- 
pointment with the son of a thief for the 
morrow, and from out of the great hotel 
with its gleaming front of marble Fred went 
forth. More than one city officer staid 
the child to ask if he were lost, the hour 
was so late—past midnight. 

When Fred’s bounding steps beat their 
music up the stairs a wan, sweet face had 
tears upon it. The boy had determined 
to keep his secret well, firmly to the end 
of success or failure; but the tears were 
stronger than he, and before his mother 
had time to say one word, Fred exclaimed : 
“Mother, I’ve been waiting to see the 
Governor all this time, and he says if I 
have told him every word true, that he 
will let father come home to keep his birth- 
day with us; and you know I told him 
true, don’t you, mother ?” 

What light was that, which came from 
the heart’s inner realm, and lit up the 
wan, sweet face, suffused still with tears, 
as Fred crept up very closely and hid his 
face? It was the. same that looked in at 
the pounds of flesh from the strong man’s 
eyes. God himself lit it, angels watch it, 
the last great burning shall not outquench 
its light; the name thereof is—whisper it 
softly human lips—it is Love. The Crea- 
tor baptized Adam and Eve into it with 
Eden dew. 
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Two days thereafter came the father’s 
birthday. It was Fred’s hand that turn- 
ed the prison-lock, it was Fred who gave 
the words, “Come, Father, come home! 
the Governor says you may;” and the face 
that looked in at the open door, whose 
could it be? It was strangely like that 
which bent to hear the words that 
came from a sleeping child two nights 
before. 

It was the evening of the birthday. 
The basket had been duly borne up 
the stairs the night before—Gracie knew 
not that the thief had burst his prison- 
bars. Upon the door there came a knock. 

Gracie’s fair face peeped in. ‘ May I 
bring my uncle with me ?”’ she asked. 

All eyes were fastened on “ Uncle” as 
he entered. 

Fred started with a sudden pull at his 
mother’s dress, and whispered, ‘“ Why, 
‘Uncle’ is the man I carry home work 
for.” 

“Tt is my life-long enemy who has been 
giving food to my perishing darlings,” 
mentally breathed the late thief and pris- 
oner. 

The wan, sweet face of the wife and 
mother grew strangely sorrowful as she 
thought, “It is one whom I could not 
make happy long years ago.” 

“Uncle” and Gracie were gone—all 
anxiety was laid to rest forever when Fred 
whispered to Jenny, “It’s a glad birth- 
day.” 

The boy had given the burden of the 
song whose note shall never die away. 


_*23o—___——_ 
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Sweet lady mine, the faded rose 
Is often dearer than the flower 
Fresh gathered; so each memory grows 
More precious since the parting hour ; 
And all love’s artist-hand can give 
Of glowing tint.and tender shade, 
Is with me, that your face may live 
In colors that can never fade. 


And still my fancy paints you near, 
Though all the room is lone and bare ; 
And oft at eventide I hear 
Your phantom footstep on the stair ; 


A presence in the gathering gloom 
Thrills all my pulses with delight, 

And seems to glorify the room 
With loveliness denied by sight. 


And little reck I that long miles 
Of smiling lands and foamy sea 
Divide us; love at distance smiles, 
And holds the willing winds in fee ; 
And every wind that racks the clouds, 
Or gently moulds them in the blue, 
Bears love-thoughts in tumultuous crowds, 
Or softly wafts a prayer for you. 
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PATRIOTIC RECORD OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


Ar the outbreak of the rebellion, the 
number of living graduates of Bowdoin 
College was 1063 ; and the three highest 
classes yet remaining numbered 118— 
total number, 1181. Of these it is 
known that two hundred and fifty were 
actively engaged in the war. If we look 
at particular classes, we find that those 
of 1856 and ’57 sent one third of their 
number; '58, ’59, and ’63, nearly one 
third each ; ’61 nearly one half; and ’60 
and ’62 more than one half. These eight 
classes contained 805 members ; of whom 
124, with six others, who had been con- 
nected with them, went to the war. No 
record is made of those who served in 
the Christian or Sanitary Commission. 
There were 2 major-generals ; 2 major- 
generals by brevet; 1 brigadier-general ; 
6 brigadier-generals by brevet ; 4 bri- 
gade surgeons ; 13 surgeons ; 11 assistant 
surgeons ; 10 chaplains ; 2 paymasters ; 
9 colonels; 1 colonel by brevet; 12 lieu- 
tenant-colonels ; 1 lieutenant-colonel by 
brevet ; 18 majors; 2 majors by brevet ; 
55 captains ; 80 first lieutenants ; and 13 
second lieutenants. Of the Faculty of 
the College, Professor Smyth sent three 
sons, and furnished a substitute for a 
fourth ; Professor Packard one son; and 
Professor Upham his two adopted sons, 
one of whom came home to die in conse- 
quence of brutal treatment in a rebel 
prison. The other professors had no sons 
of age; but Professors Whittlesey and 
Chamberlain went themselves. Professor 
Packard’s son was drafted after he was 
graduated, and while he was pursuing his 
medical studies. On account of a serious 
physical infirmity he was rejected. He 
applied for a position as hospital steward, 
but without avail. Subsequently he 


completed his preparatory studies, and 
was commissioned as assistant surgeon. 
He was faithful, reliable, and temperate. 
In speaking of individuals, we can place 
no name before that of Major-General Oli- 
ver O. Howard. General Howard gradu- 
ated at Bowdoin College in 1850. Subse- 


quently he entered the military academy . 
at West-Point, from which institution he 
was graduated in 1854, being fourth in a 
class of forty-six. When the war com- 
menced he was acting as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at’ West-Point ; 
but resigned his position, returned to his 
native State, and was commissioned Colo- 
nel of the Third Maine regiment. Gen- 
eral Howard’s reputation is now national, 
and his brilliant military career is too 
familiar to require extended comment 
here. He rose successively to the com- 
mand of a brigade, division, corps, and 
department ; and each position he has 
filled with rare credit to himself, and ad- 
vantage to his country. In the West as 
in the East, and throughout the memora- 
ble march to the sea, his services have 
been zealous and devoted. The “ elo- 
quent armless sleeve,” which has hung 
by his side since the battle of Fair Oaks, 
tells how sincere has been his devotion, 
how earnest his action, how dauntless his 
courage. 

Yet, above all, and before all, has been 
his consistent Christian life. In that 
there has been no wavering. Actuated 
by the highest and noblest principles, he 
has gone steadily on, and respect and ad- 
miration have been wrested even from 
those who at first were disposed to depre- 
ciate and to sneer. Since the close of 
the war he has devoted himself to the 
improvement and elevation of the eman- 
cipated blacks. Fortunate is it for them, 
and fortunate for the country, that such 
a man was found to discharge the im- 
portant duties devolving upon the chief 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau. His whole 
heart is in the work. 

Brevet Major-General Joshua L. Cham- 
berlain graduated in 1852, and at the 
outbreak of the war was the Professor 
of Modern Languages. He had received 
permission to make a visit to Europe, but 
relinquished a journey which would have 
been so agreeable and beneficial to him, 
that he might enter the military service, 
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He was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 


Twentieth Maine regiment, in August, 
1862, and in the following spring was 
promoted toa coloneley. During the sum- 
mer he was assigned to the command of a 
brigade. At the battle of Gettysburgh, 
the regiment under his command was sta- 
tioned at the extreme left of our lines, 
and alone made the gallant charges which 
resulted in the possession of Little Round 
Top, a position of great importance to the 
Union forces. It was a desperate strug- 
gle, contested hand to hand. Only 198 
men of the regiment were engaged, but 
they captured over 400 prisoners, from 
four different regiments, while two colors 
and 150 of the enemy’s dead lay upon 
the ground in their front. Colonel Cham- 
berlain was personally complimented by 
his brigade, division, and corps com- 
manders ; and General Crawford said: 
“For the brilliant success of the conflict 
this day, history will credit the Twen- 
tieth Maine more than any other regi- 
ment.” 

General Chamberlain has taken part 
in twenty-four battles, and has been five 
times wounded — twice severely. The 
most dangerous of his wounds was re- 
ceived in the charge on the enemy’s 
works at Petersburgh, June 18, 1864. 
He was shot through the groin, directly 
across the body ; and when taken to the 
hospital was told by the surgeons that he 
must die. Yet he survived to win other 
laurels fairer even than those he had al- 
ready gained. At the battle of Five 
Forks he was struck directly over the 
heart, but a package of letters from his 
wife turned the ball aside. A day or two 
after, a bullet passed through his left 
fore-arm, lacerating it painfully; but he 
did not leave the field. On the day on 
which he was so severely wounded, he 
was promoted by General Grant to the 
position of Brigadier-General : it is claim- 
ed that he is the only American officer 
ever promoted to that position on the field 
of battle. The official order of General 
Grant, conferring the promotion, reads: 
“For meritorious and efficient services 
on the field of battle, and especially for 
gallant conduct in leading his brigade 
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against the enemy at Petersburgh.” For 
his services in the final battles near Pe- 
tersburgh, amd especially at Quaker 
Road, he was made a major-general by 
brevet. At Gravelly Run the rebels, by 
force of superior numbers, had driven 
back Ayres’s line of battle in some disor- 
der upon General Crawford. In this ex- 
tremity General Griffin appealed to Gen- 
eral Chamberlain to “save the honor of 
the Fifth corps.” The General formed 
his men ; circumstances favored him ; he 
charged, and the field was won. Then, at 
General Chamberlain’s urgent request, af- 
ter an order had been issued to hasten the 
burial of the dead, and to quit the spot, 
Griffin’s division charged the rebel earth- 
work in the rear, drove the enemy out, 
and took position on the White Oak road, 
far east of Five Forks. General Cham- 
berlain was designated by General Grant 
to receive the surrender of Lee’s army. 
This was done with the usual courtesies 
of war; but when Henry A. Wise’s turn 
came, he ‘could not give his sign of sub- 
mission without a characteristic protest. 
Among many other things, he said 
“General Chamberlain, we are subjugat- 
ed, but not subdued. Sir, we have here 
(striking his breast) hearts burning with 
an undying hate. We hate you, sir; I 
hate you !” 

Dr. Luther V. Bell, of the class of 
1823, entered the service as surgeon of 
the Eleventh Massachusetts regiment. 
He had won a high reputation as a medi- 
cal practitioner, and had been President 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society for 
two years. The purest patriotic im- 
pulses led him to the war, at great risk 
of his life; for he was a subject of treat- 
ment under pulmonary disease. He was 
promoted to the rank of brigade surgeon; 
and was medical director in General 
Hooker’s division, when an exacerbation 
of his disease terminated his valuable life 
at Budd’s Ferry, in February, 1862, at 
the age of 56 years, 

Rev. James Means, of the class of 
1833, though he was suffering from a 
bronchial complaint, which had compelled 
him to intermit public speaking, became 
chaplain of a hospital at New- Bern. 
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Thousands of contrabands were congre- 
gated at that point, and he labored assi- 
duously for their good. While thus man- 
ifesting his deep interest in their welfare, 
_he was attacked by typhoid fever, and 
died at the age of 50 years. He was an 
earnest worker, and an ardent patriot, 
and his memory is still held dear by those 
for whom he so unceasingly labored. 

Captain Isaac W. Case, of the class 
of 1848, ‘entered the service in Octo- 
ber, 1862, in the Twenty-second Maine 
regiment. He served under General 
Banks at Port Hudson, and had volun- 
teered as one of a storming-party, but 
was seized with congestive fever, and af- 
ter a few days’ suffering died. His repu- 
tation as a brave soldier and a Christian 
exerted an important influence for good 
over his command. . 

Three sons of Hon. William Pitt Fes- 
senden, Senator from Maine, all of them 
graduates of Bowdoin, entered the mili- 
tary service. The eldest, James D. Fes- 
senden, of the class of 1852, first held a 
commission as captain of the Maine sharp- 
shooters. He served during the war ; 
was one of the first officers in South-Car- 
olina engaged in organizing colored troops ; 
and afterward served at the West, arriv- 
ing at Chattanooga in time to take part 
in the campaign which resulted in the 
victory of Lookout Mountain. He made 
the campaign to Atlanta as one of Gen- 
eral Hooker’s staff ; and was then trans- 
ferred to the East, and commanded a bri- 
gade in the Shenandoah Valley during Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s campaign. At the close 
of hostilities, he was sent to South-Caro- 
lina to command a district. He has been 
made major-general by brevet, “for gal- 
lant and distinguished services.” 

The second son, Francis Fessenden, of 
the class of 1858, was appointed a captain 
in the regular army, and as such took 
part in the battle of Shiloh. He was 
there severely wounded in the arm. He 
had scarcely recovered, when he was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the Twenty-fifth Maine 
regiment, and joined General Banks in 
Louisiana. In the struggle for the pos- 
session of Mantell’s Bluff, at the battle 
of Cane River Crossing, he was so se- 
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verely wounded in the leg as to be com- 
pelled to submit to amputation. Of his 
action there General Banks said: ‘The 
position was as difficult of access as Port 
Hudson or Vicksburgh, and involved the 
safety of our army. He led the brigade 
which led the assault, and his conduct 
receives merited commendation.” And 
General W. H. Emory wrote: ‘ While 
attacking in front, I sent General Birge, 
reénforced by the third brigade, Colonel 
Fessenden commanding, to cross the river 
below, and to attack the enemy in flank. 
In this circuitous and dangerous opera- 
tion, the march obstructed by swamps 
and hills, Colonel Fessenden led the col- 
umn with his brigade; and on arriving 
upon the enemy’s flank, found him posted 
on a hill with open ground in front. Un- 
daunted by this, he led his brigade imme- 
diately to the charge, and carried the hill 
in the most gallant style. This gave us 
the day; soon the enemy broke in all 
directions,” 

For this and previous services, Colonel 
Fessenden was promoted to the position 
of brigadier-general ; and he has since 
been made major-general of volunteers. 
He has also been made colonel by brevet 
in the regular army, “ for gallant services 
at Shiloh and Mantell’s Bluff.” 

The youngest son, Samuel Fessenden, 
entered the service as lieutenant in the 
Second Maine battery, immediately after 
graduating in 1861. At the second battle 
of Bull Run, he was acting as an aid to 
General Tower, and was nobly leading a 
regiment to the charge ; there was an appa- 
rent tide of victory, and he cheerily cried 
out: “Don’t let them escape us now!” 
Just then a fatal ball struck him, and his 
horse, killed at the same moment, bore 
him to the ground. It was evident from 
the first that his wound was mortal ; 
when thus informed by the surgeon, he 
calmly replied: “It is all right.” After 
thirty-eight hours of suffering, soothed 
by the never-failing consolations of the 
Christian religion, he died at Centreville, 
at the age of thirty-one years. The mem- 
ory he has left is among the dearest trea- 
sures of those who knew and loved him 
so well, 
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Lieutenant J. H. Gilman, of the class 
of 1854, left college near the close of his 
Sophomore year, to enter West-Point. 
At the opening of the war Lieutenants 
Slemmer and Gilman, not awaiting or- 
ders, left Fort Barancas, and secured Fort 
Pickens at a critical moment. Lieutonant 
Gilman has since been promoted to the 
rank of major by brevet in the regular 
army. 

Rev. Thomas L. Ambrose, of the class 
of 1856, went out to the Nestorian Mis- 
sion, Persia, in 1859; but was compelled 
by failing health to returnin 1861. In the 
hope of being able to resume his connec- 
tion with the mission, he studied medi- 
cine ; but feeling that his country needed 
his services, he accepted the chaplaincy 
of the Twelth New-Hampshire regiment. 
He was wounded in front of Petersburgh, 
July 80, 1864, and after three weeks of 
suffering died. He is described as a no- 
ble Christian man, of indomitable cour- 
age and resolution, and of great powers 
of endurance. He had won the respect 
of officers and men, and among them was 
known as “the model chaplain.” 

John B. Hubbard, of the class of 
1857, went to Louisiana with General 
Butler’s forces, as First Lieutenant of the 
First Maine battery. On the organization 
of a brigade for General Weitzel, he was 
appointed assistant-adjutant general, with 
the rank of captain. In the assault on 
Port Hudson, he was struck by a ball in 
the temple, and instantly killed. He was 
a son of ex-Governor Hubbard, of Maine, 
and a young man of marked ability. He 
relinquished the most flattering prospects 
in life that he might discharge his obliga- 
tions to his country, and he fell in the 
fore-front of the battle, while leading one 
regiment to recover the lost colors of an- 
other. The colors were retaken, but he 
came not back. ‘Truly, “‘he died for the 
flag.” His brother, Thomas H. Hubbard, 
was adjutant of the Twenty-fifth Maine ; 
subsequently became Lieut.-Colonel of the 
Thirtieth Maine; and was promoted to 
the rank of colonel, and then of briga- 
dier-general by brevet. 

Brevet Brigadier-General J. P. Cilley, 
of the class of 1858, a son of Hon. Jon- 
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athan Cilley, who fell in the duel with 
Graves, entered the service in the First 
Maine cavalry, and finally became its col- 
onel. This regiment has been highly 
complimented by General Sheridan, and 
is authorized to bear upon its standard 
the names of thirty-five battles—three 
more than any other regiment in the 
army. For nearly a year, while lieut.- 
colonel, Cilley alone commanded the re- 
giment, the colonel being in command of 
a brigade, and the majors detailed on staff 
duty. He has been thrice wounded, and 
once was left on the field for dead. But 
he was rescued, and finally recovered, 
though a cripple for life. He fought 
bravely to the end of the struggle, and 
was made brigadier-general by brevet, 
“for gallantry at Five Forks, Sailor’s 
Creek, Farmville, and Appomattox Court- 
House.” 

Captain Frank ‘W. Sabine, of the class 
of 1859, was a noble example of the 
Northern young men, who so readily dis- 
regarded the promptings of personal in- 
terest, and, moved by the most unselfish 
patriotism, enlisted in the service of the 
country. He entered the Eleventh Maine 
regiment as lieutenant, and was promoted 
to be captain. He died at Chesapeake 
Hospital, September 15, 1864, from a 
wound received at the battle of Deep 
Bottom. He was a genial companion, a 
steadfast friend, a brave soldier. And 
when at last loving friends hastened to 
his dying couch, they found him, though 
weak in body, strong in faith and love, 
and thankful not so much that they 
had come as that they did not regret that 
he had come. His life was short, but it 
was full of high aspirations and noble 
deeds ; and his death was that of the 
Christian hero. 

General McMahon, in his history of the 
Sixth corps, while referring to the battle 
of Antietam, says: ‘One regiment, the 
Seventh Maine volunteers, was unwisely 
sent forward by its brigade commander, 
and came back an utter wreck, but with 
closing ranks and imperishable honor.” 
The regiment was under command of 
Major Thomas W. Hyde, a graduate of 
Bowdoin in the class of 1861. It was 
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ordered to drive what every private knew 
to be a largely superior force of the ene- 
my from a strong position, strengthened 
by a battery of artillery, about nine hun- 
dred yards in front of the line of battle. 
Four officers and sixty-five men, out of 
fifteen officers and one hundred and six- 
ty-six men, returned from that brave but 
hopeless charge. Among those who fell 
were two officers, firm friends, graduates 
of Bowdoin in the class of 1860. They 
were Lieutenants Harlan P. Brown and 
William L, Haskell. Lieut. Brown, when 
the captain of his company fell, assumed 
command, waving his sword and shout- 
ing: ‘“ Rally, boys, rally!” Scarcely had 
the words passed his lips when he fell, 
shot through the brain. He was another 
brave, Christian soldier—as brave and as 
sincere as any that fell upon that bloody 
field. 

Lieut. Haskell was acting as adjutant 
in the battle. He was particularly ac- 
tive, and, mounted upon a white horse, 
was a conspicuous mark for the enemy’s 
bullets. His horse was hit three times, 
and he himself was wounded through 
both knees, Three days passed before he 
was removed from the field. A brother 
captain then rescued him, and conveyed 
him to Chambersburgh, where he was 
received into the house of Mr. A. B. Ham- 
ilton. This gentleman and his family, 
though strangers, tenderly nursed him 
for weeks with flattering hopes of his 
ultimate recovery. But on the seven- 
teenth of October, he died, resigned and 
happy. He had been promoted to the 
rank of captain, but the information came 
too late. His colonel, in announcing his 
death to the regiment, used the following 
words, most just and true: “A gallant 
officer, possessed of rare abilities and 
intelligence, with a high sense of honor, 
and, above all, a Christian, he has sacri- 
ficed by his love of duty the life which 
he had devoted to the service of his coun- 
try.” 

Of the class of 1860, Captain John F. 
Appleton particularly distinguished him- 
self in the assault on Port Hudson. He 
was appointed colonel of,a negro regi- 
ment, in June, 1863, and for some time 
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was in command of a brigade. He was 
an excellent officer. Major A. W. Brad- 
bury, Brevet Major A, B. Twitchell, and 
Captain E. R. Mayo, were artillery officers 
in the army of the Potomac, and won 
distinction. The first scholar in this class 
served as a private in one of the nine 
months’ regiments. 

Colonel Thomas W. Hyde, alluded to 
above, entered the service in 1861, soon 
after graduating, as a captain in the Sev- 
enth Maine regiment, and was subse- 
sequently made lieut.-colonel. When the 
regiment’s term of service expired, the 
reénlisting members were united with 
those of the Fifth and Sixth regiments, to 
form the First regiment veteran infantry ; 
and Lieut.-Colonel Hyde, although each 
regiment had a colonel, was selected for 
the command. His career has been a 
peculiarly brilliant one, especially for one 
so young, he being but twenty years of 
age when he entered the service. He 
won distinction on the Peninsula, and af- 
terward at the second Bull Run, Antie- 
tam, and on other memorable fields. He 
again distinguished himself while in com- 
mand of a brigade during the closing 
campaign of the war, and was promoted 
to the rank of brigadier-general by bre- 
vet. 

Captain William W. Morrell, also a 
graduate in the class of 1864, bravely led 
his company, of the Twentieth Maine, 
into the thickest of the fight in the Wil- 
derness. In advance of the line, he was 
called upon to surrender; but he defied 
the summons, and beckoned on his men, 
till he fell in death, hurling his sabre in 
the face of the enemy. He was an able, 
efficient, and Christian officer, whom no 
danger could turn aside from the path of 
duty. 

Captain Thomas H. Green, of the class 
of 1862, was assigned to the staff of 
General Prince, but Cedar Mountain was 
the only battle in which he was actively 
engaged. General Prince has since spoken 
of his action then in terms of high praise. 
Shortly before the retreat commenced, he 
was dispatched on some service, and when 
he returned to headquarters he learned 
that his general had either been wounded 
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or taken prisoner. He at once declared 
that this must not be left in doubt; and 
though the evening twilight was fast fad- 
ing away, he resisted all remonstrances 
and rode away. Soon after the rebel 
charge swept over the field; the Union 
forces were forced to retreat, and no tid- 
ings ever came back of the faithful young 
aid who had gone forward to rescue a 
loved ccmmander. He was but twenty 
years of age. 

Colonel Charles P. Mattocks, also a 
member of the class of 1862, was com- 
missioned First Lieutenant in the Seven- 
teenth Maine regiment, just after he gra- 
duated. Few officers from New-England 
have a fairer record than he. He was 
promoted to the rank of captain in De- 
cember, 1862, and became major twelve 
months later. In March, 1864, he was 
assigned to the command of Berdan’s 
sharpshooters. He was a strict discipli- 
narian, and was doing much to restore 
to that famous corps its former renown. 
He was taken prisoner in the battle of the 
Wilderness, and was confined in different 
Southern prisons for ten months. In 
November, he with two others escaped 
from Columbia prison in the daytime, 
and made an attempt to reach the Union 
lines. Traveling by night, they lived on 
raw corn and potatoes in part, and in 
part upon the bounty of the negroes, who 

- aided them by every means in their pow- 
er. Twice within a week after his es- 
cape, Major Mattocks was called at the 
prison for special exchange. In attempt- 
ing to pass from North-Carolina into Ten- 
nessee, the party, though provided with 
guides from the former State, lost their 
way in the woods. They were thinly 
clad, were hunted by five different par- 
ties, one of whom were aided by blood- 
hounds, and for three days had not 
tasted food. Ignorant of their position, 
exhausted by exposure, fatigue, and hun- 
ger, they applied at a house for food, and 
were captured by a party of bushwhack- 
ers and Cherokee Indians. They had 
wandered over four hundred miles, and 
were within two miles of the Union lines. 
They were robbed of the little they pos- 
sessed, and taken back to prison. Major 
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Mattocks was exchanged in February, 
1865. In October, 1864, he had been 
promoted to the rank of lieut.-colonel, 
and the position was reserved for him 
until January following, when another 
officer was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
He was specially commended by his bri- 
gade commander at Chancellorsville, by 
his division commander at Gettysburgh, 
and again by his brigade commander at 
Mine Run. Soon after his exchange, ac- 
tive movements were resumed, and he 
fought gallantly at the head of his regi- 
ment. For gallant service at Amelia 
Springs he was breveted colonel from 
major, and is the only officer from Maine 
who has thus received a double brevet. 
While a captain, he brought his company 
to a degree of military efficiency remark- 
able even in the iron-hearted regiment of 
which it formed a part; and his efficiency 
and bravery were no less conspicuous in 
the higher positions which he attained. 

Another graduate of the class of 1862 
was Isaac W. Starbird, who entered the 
service as Captain in the Nineteenth 
Maine regiment, and won promotion to the 
rank of colonel. He received special com- 
mendation from his superior officers for 
his conduct during the campaign of 1864; 
and for valuable services in the engage- 
ment at High Bridge, April 7, 1865, in 
which he was severely wounded, he was 
breveted brigadier-general. 

Horatio Smith, of the class of 1865, 
left college and abandoned the most flat- 
tering prospects, that he might enter the 
military service. He was peculiarly gift- 
ed, and as a scholar stood at the head of 
his class, But he felt that his country 
needed him, and no self-interest could 
persuade him to deny her call. The war 
had already far advanced; he was inex- 
perienced, and he naturally failed in his 
application for a commission. Undaunt- 
ed he replied, that he “would go as a 
private, and would earn a commission.” 
He went, and the commission was earned. 
Already it was on its way to him, but be- 
fore it reached him, he had laid down his 
young life for the great cause. Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori, were among 
his latest words—a trite quotation, it may 
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be, yet how much of new life and vigor 
does it gain when uttered by such as 
he! 

There are many others of whom we 
should like to speak. We might tell of 
Marshall and Chandler, Henderson and 
Warren, Beecher and Belcher, and all 
their brave comrades, who marched for- 
ward steadily at the moment of their 
country’s sorest need. Some have re- 
turned, and again engaged in the quiet du- 
ties of peaceful life ; some have come back 
maimed and scarred, yet the same true- 
hearted patriots still ; and not few are 
they who have laid down their lives for 
the cause. Their bones lie buried be- 
neath the blood-stained soil of the South- 
ern States, to redeem which from the old- 
time sin they fell; or they have been 
tenderly borne by loving hands, and laid 
to rest ’neath the whispering pines of 
their native State. But their labor has 
not been in vain; the cause for which 
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they fought, endured, suffered, died, has 
triumphed. And whether they fell in 
the dark shadows of our early defeats, or 
perished in the glad day of final victory, 
in their deaths they were the conquerors. 
Their names are now softly spoken in the 
peaceful homes where their chairs must 
remain vacant evermore, and their memo- 
ry is cherished as that of the good, the 
true, and the pure. In the peaceful cities 
and on the quiet farms, in the dim forests 
and beside the murmuring waters of the 
mill-covered streams, saddened house- 
holds mourn for the loved ones who came 
not home from the war. Yet with the 
mourning is mingled a song of thanksgiv- 
ing. They have fallen in the noblest of 
struggles. No act of shame, no faltering 
in the time of trial and disaster, no re- 
vengeful, brutal treatment of the cap- 
tured in the days of victory, dims their 
fair fame, or brings a blush to the cheek 
of those who hold them dear. 


—_——_e>o———— 


“WHAT IS THE GERMAN’S FATHERLAND ?” 


For many years, with sorrowing hearts, 
the Germans of the old fatherland have 
sung this mournful strain. Father 
Arndt, the German patriot, first tuned 
his lyre to these despairing words, and 
millions of true and ardent Teuton hearts 
have since sung them, till hope deferred 
has made the heart sick. 

A puzzling question, even to Arndt, 
was this of the German Fatherland. Is 
it the plains of Prussia? Is it Swabia? 
Is it where the vineyards adorn the 
Rhine? Is it where the sea-gull hovers 
over the Baltic shores? Oh! no; his 
fatherland must be greater than these. 

Is it Bavaria’s land? Is it Styria? Is 
it where the beeves fatten on northern 
plains? Is it where the miners of the 
border entice the iron from the bosom of 
the earth? Oh! no; fatherland must be 
greater than these. 

Is it Austria’s rich realm? Is it Pom- 
erania, Westphalia? Is it where blow 
the sands of the downs? Is it where 
the Danube roaring rolls? Oh! no; his 
fatherland must be greater than these. 

Vox. III.—80 


In impatience he exclaims: “ What is 
the German’s fatherland?” Do name to 
me that noble land. Is it the Switzer’s 
land? Is it the land of the Tyrolese? 
Oh! no; their men and mountains please 
my heart, but the fatherland must be 
greater than these. 

No boundary lines can define its length 
or breadth. It extends as far as the 
German tongue resounds and German 
songs are sung. Where the pressure of 
the hand is as valid as an oath, where 
fidelity brightly flashes from the eyes and 
love sits warmly in the heart, there is the 
German’s fatherland. 

And thus, hitherto, ideal Germany has 
been a land of rhapsody and song, a land 
of fidelity, truth, and courage ; and thus 
the German people would have it, but 
German rulers have willed otherwise. 
They have mae of it a host of separate 
nationalities, instead of one great and 
glorious nation; with them a man is a 
subject of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Hanover, or perchance of one of the 
scores of petty realms that confuse and 
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disfigure the map of Germany, and divide 
its people whose hearts yearn to be one. 

But at last the great struggle has come, 
and the two principal potentates have 
drawn the sword to cut the gordian knot 
that they could not untie. But the mass 
of the German people take little real in- 
terest in their strife. Austria and Prus- 
sia are simply contending for the mastery 
of Germany, and what boots it to the 
German people who be their master, if 
they must be slaves? It sometimes hap- 
pens that they who sow the wind reap 
the whirlwind ; and millions of German 
hearts are now praying that ere this con- 
test ceases a whirlwind may rise that will 
sweep away tyranny, great and small, and 
give to the people a nation united and 
magnanimous, to which they may point 
with,pride and say: “This is the Ger- 
man’s fatherland.” 

Nor pen nor tongue can make Germany 
as it now is intelligible to a stranger. In- 
deed, the Germans themselves are fre- 
quently puzzled to understand their own 
political constitution. In the revolutions 
of 1848 they succeeded in collecting for a 
little while into a representative assem- 
bly men from all parts of the country ; 
but after a fruitless session of three 
months, they seemed only to have learned 
how little they knew of each other. They 
separated in disgust, having thrown away 
a golden opportunity of forming a con- 
solidated government of the people. 

The power has since remained in the 
hands of the so-called German Diet at 
Frankfort. But this Diet does not repre- 
sent the people. It is simply composed of 
a small number of ambassadors, represent- 
ing the sovereigns of the different states, 
and these remain, so to say, in perpetual 
session, for the purpose of treating any 
international question that may arise. 

When that irrepressible and incompre- 
hensible Schleswig-Holstein question en- 
tered the general muddle of German poli- 
tics for the twentieth time, the people de- 
sired to settle it on the basis of nationali- 
ty. They said: “ Let the German por- 
tion of these duchies come to us, and let 
the Danish portion remain with Den- 
mark.” This was the popular feeling. 
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The Diet said: ‘We will discuss the 
matter.” Austria and Prussia said to all 
others, “ Do not trouble yourselves, gen- 
tlemen, about this small matter; we will 
settle it to suit ourselves,” They did so, 
and in a week were quarreling about it; 
and Prussia, eager for a chance to draw 
the sword, confessedly in German inter- 
est, but in reality in the endeavor to 
make herself master of Germany, has in- 
volved the whole Germanic confederation 
in an unwilling war. We say the whole, 
because it is absolutely impossible for 
the smaller German states to avoid being 
drawn into the contest on one side or the 
other. 

But the people enter this strife under 
protest ; they have no political desires to 
aggrandize any nation, but ardently long 
for a German nationality that will include, 
shield, and protect all who speak the 
German tongue and sing German songs. 
The rulers of Austria and Prussia care 
not a farthing for the few millions of Ger- 
mans in the Duchies; they rather see a 
wreck of the old confederation, and in its 
dissolution are striking for the main 
chance. 

The war-cry of the potentates is the 
“Balance of Power.” But the standard 
of the people throws to the breeze the 
watchword ‘Separate Nationalities.” 
Let the Germans unite all, and be gov- 
erned in and as one nation — so the Ita- 
lians, so the Hungarians. And this is 
the mighty truth that must and finally 
will prevail. This doctrine will melt the 
map of Europe as in a crucible, and send 
it forth in a new and rejuvenated state ; 
and to this end we ardently pray that it 
may come. If the people do not give us 
a new map, the sovereigns will. It would 
seem as if this war could not pass with- 
out a very thorough reconstruction. 

As we write these lines, Austria has at 
least the respect of the German people, 
Prussia their hatred and contempt. 
What, with the modern appliances of 
warfare, on a territory covered with iron 
network, a few weeks or months may do, 
the wisest head may not determine. Cer- 
tain it is that fertile plains will be devas- 
tated, rich and magnificent cities laid 
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under the ban of the conqueror, and per- 
haps sacked and ruined, and glorious col- 
lections of art injured or destroyed by ra- 
pine or removal. 

But nations, like individuals, can not 
throw off a disease that has long preyed 
upon their vitals without great internal 
commotion and acute pain. And if this 
war, with all its attendant terrors and 
suffering, shall give the Germans a father- 
land that they can define, and own, and 
govern, it will probably be worth all it 
costs. 

No people love their land more 
than the Germans, and still, wherever 
culture and civilization prevail, there 
they will be found. Tyranny and perse- 
cution at home have for many years 
driven them into foreign lands, but wher- 
ever they may be, they forget not the 
customs and loves of home. By necessi- 
ty and choice they find their fatherland 
where German tongues resound and Ger- 
man songs are sung. And a fitting an- 
swer to the oft-repeated question, “‘ What 
is the German’s fatherland?” would be, 
A girdle of German culture around the 
world. For where do we not.find Ger- 
man cities, communities, or settlements ? 
German ships bring emigrants by hun- 
dreds of thousands across the ocean, and 
land them at New-York or other ports. 
So numerous are they in this city, that 
some authorities quote it as the third 
German city in the world. Be this pic- 
ture overdrawn or not, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans certainly help to make 
up our cosmopolitan Babel; and of all 
strangers who come here, none, as a class, 
are more welcome than they, and none 
retain more persistently their most 
marked national peculiarities ; engrafting 
them on our social customs, while they 
imbibe much from us that makes them 
more practical and better calculated to 
enter the battle of life in this new world. 

Their great social festivals are familiar 
to us all, and when we find thousands of 
sweet singers coming from distant cities 
to meet their brothers here and rival 
with them in the strife of sweet sounds, 
we are almost ready to exclaim, This is 
to them the German’s fatherland. And 
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thus they swarm in every large city on 
the seaboard ; and as we pass from city 
to city, there is scarcely a village on the 
line of travel where we hear not the lan- 
guage of the fatherland. Our railroads 
have special trains to convey them to the 
great West, and there they people cities 
and States, sometimes almost to the ex- 
clusion of the native-born. Whole re- 
gions of country have assumed a different 
physiognomy under their busy hands. 
The shores and islands of Lake Erie are 
fast becoming vineyards, and the beauti- 
ful Ohio is rivaling the Rhine for its rich 
clusters of luscious grapes. The smaller 
streams of the West, not t6 mention the 
upper Mississippi and the Missouri, are 
yielding to the vine, and assuming the 
garb of German rivers. 

If we journey overland to the Pacific, 
we leave the German city of St. Louis, 
encounter German settlements unexpect- 
edly in the territories. In many places 
in the deep interior German villages sud- 
denly appear amidst waving fields of 
grain, or groves of purple vineyards. In 
San Francisco, we may lodge in German 
hotels, eat at German restaurants, read 
German newspapers, and listen to German 
songs sung by German clubs. Every- 
where-we may hear of German beer, and 
already in San Francisco of native Ger- 
man wine. 

A German is said to have sent the first 
ship from the Golden Gate to the mouths 
of the Amoor, and Germans will soon be 
sailing from the same prt to China and 
Japan. In Chinese ports may also be 
found German business houses, German 
coffee-houses, and German beer-houses. 
From the mouths of the Amoor to St. 
Petersburg, one may so travel as seldom 
to fail of hearing German speech and 
song. Thus it would not seem too much 
to say that there is around the‘earth a. 
girdle of German influence and German 
culture. 

But even this does not do the German 
justice; if one would have a fair estimate 
of the extent of German emigration, it 
were necessary to turn aside continually 
to the right and left of any line that might 
be drawn. In St. Petersburgh there is a 
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large German population, exerting con- 
siderable influence. Although there is 
little or no affinity between the tongues, 
most of the better class of Russians speak 
the German, and in the very bureaus of 
the government Germans will be found 
employed. And in occasional instances 
they hold political positions of great in- 
fluence near the person of the Ozar. 

In Russia the industrial pursuits are 
largely in the hands of the Germans ; all 
over the interior of the empire they will 
be found directing mines, controlling 
mills, running steamboats, or engaged in 
the various branches of railroad interest. 
The Russian government frequently en- 
gages a corps of operatives, headed by a 
skillful workman and leader, whose busi- 
ness it is to set up an establishment, in- 
struct Russian workmen until they are 
initiated, and then pass on to a new field 
of labor. Thearmy has German officers, 
the opera German singers, and the Church 
German priests. 

In Paris there are crowds of Germans; 
among them the most interesting are the 
political exiles, many of whom have ex- 
erted a large influence at home, and are 
banished on account of being too liberal 
for their respective governments. They 
settle in Paris, and mostly engage in lite- 
rary pursuits, preferring journalism ; thus 
they still exert a power at home, and 
watch and wait over the border for the 
good time coming, when German unity 
and liberty shall no longer be a dream 
and a bauble, when they hope to reap 
their exceeding rich reward. 

Many of the most skillful artisans in 
Paris are Germans, especially the boot and 
shoemakers. Large numbers of Germans 
in emigrating go first to Paris, spend 
some years there in acquiring the tone 
and the mode of the great capital, and 


.then scatter over the world as genuine 


French artificers, direct from the centre 
of civilization. We doubt not that many 
of our readers, on becoming better ac- 
quainted with their fashionable French 
cordwainers, have found them to be from 
the banks of the Rhine, the Elbe, or the 
Danube. 

London has its full quota of the Ger- 
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man emigration, and is especially noted 
as the retreat of the most radical class of 
political exiles. Here some of the sharp- 
est thorns in the sides of German princes 
set up the household gods they have res- 
cued from the Fatherland, and continue 
to hurl their shafts with telling effect into 
the sides of their adversaries. Several 
German papers are published in London, 
and some with the special view of Con- 
tinental circulation; these are put under 
ban in various ways by the home govern- 
ments, but they nevertheless creep into 
many forbidden localities, and keep up 
the fermentation. Some of the German 
exiles in London are a standing commit- 
tee on revolutions, and watch the political 
horizon with the eagerness of star-gazers. 
When the little speck no larger than a 
man’s hand appears in the Southern sky, 
they herald it to the world, and have a 
revolution ready-made by the time the 
speck has become a cloud large enough 
to shield them from the direct rays of the 
sun. The German emigration of London 
is especially remarkable for the men of 
talent and genius embraced in it. Some 
of these have adorned the professional 
schools of their native land, or enriched 
its literature, and even now, in exile, are 
doing honor to its name. They have re- 
cently organized a literary brotherhood, 
a German Academy of Science and Art, 
which holds regular sittings and publish- 
es its proceedings. Some of them rank 
among the most distinguished teachers 
of London. 

Classic Athens has even fallen into the 
hands of the all-absorbing Germans. 
When King Otho of Bavaria assumed 
the throne of Greece, a large number of 
his countrymen followed him to his new 
realm, and though he did them no great 
honor, they have made themselves a 
name, and founded a home in the city of 
Minerva. The working men in the gov- 
ernment are still Germans, and they 
doubtless exert a larger influence in 
many spheres than any other of the resi- 
dents or natives. 

Indeed it is not a little amusing to ob- 
serve that when any nation of the old 
world, or even of the new, is in want of a 
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ruler, the Germans are always on hand, 
be it an empire like Mexico, or a petty 
principality like Roumania. The irrepres- 
sible Coburg family is specially educated 
with a view to vacant thrones, and has 
generally been most successful in draw- 
ing prizes. Victoria was the capital prize, 
drawn by Prince Albert; and Belgium, 
secured by Prince Leopold of Coburg, 
was certainly worth having. We do not 
risk much in saying that the Coburgs 
are, or have been, connected with half 
the royal houses in Europe. The family 
possesses a magnificent palace in Vienna, 
where all its younger members out of 
a place are wont to congregate, and we 
well remember at the time of the famous 
Spanish marriages, that the most prom- 
ising scion of the house was a prominent 
candidate for the hand of the Spanish 
princess. He was outwitted by Louis 
Philippe, and bore his disappointment 
with becoming grace. He was a gentle- 
man and a soldier, and worthy of a bet- 
ter fate. 

But to return to our wanderers, and 
for a brief period to those on this side of 
the water, we find them scattered all over 
the extreme South. Texas is full of them. 
Years ago certain German princes out of 
employment, headed a large body of Ger- 
mans bound for the exhaustless fields 
and prairies of this rich territory. The 
princes soon became tired of the under- 
taking, but the bone and sinew of the 
people remained, and formed a nucleus 
for a large and increasing emigration. 
They now own immense tracts of land, 
on which they graze sheep of the purest 
blood and finest wool. They raise large 
quantities of beef for export and home 
consumption, and till the cotton-fields 
with singular success. They were the 
first to solve the problem that white men 
can live and thrive in the cotton-fields. 
As a class, they never owned nor em- 
ployed slaves; their highest desire was to 
possess a spot of earth they could call 
their own, and then work it to its highest 
capacity with their own hands. We 
need not say that during the war these 
men were loyal to our Government, and 
are loyal still. They are now teaching 
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useful lessons to Southern men. Hither- 
to they have built their own villages and 
lived in their own communities, isolated 
from their slaveholding neighbors, and 
these homes have been marked by thrift, 
prosperity, and common-schools. It 
would seem as if the barrier must now 
fall with the odious distinction between 
free and slave labor, and the example of 
the Germans extend over the State and 
regenerate and develop it. 

In South-America the Germans have a 
strong foothold. So numerous and so 
much at home are they already in Monte- 
video, that we have a recent account of a 
great German musical festival held in 
that city. In Buenos Ayres they recent- 
ly congregated from all the surrounding 
country to celebrate gymnastic games in 
true German style. 

They. have turned Southern Brazil into 
a blooming garden. About forty years 
ago a few families colonized this region, 
and, by industry and cultivation, have 
done wonders. Theirs were the first civ- 
ilized feet that trod the primitive forests 
in the basins of several rivers of southern 
Brazil. With strong hand and sharp ax 
they felled the primeval giant growth, 
and made room for the plow and spade. 
To-day flourishing colonies extend for 
hundreds of miles along various river- 
banks. The South is extending to the 
North—the North to the South ; newroads 
are being opened, net-works of communi- 
cation formed, and all that portion of 
Brazil is acquiring new life. All, or 
nearly all, of these places are wholly or 
partly German colonies, built up by Ger- 
man peasants, mechanics, and merchants. 
Even the lettered classes are having their 
representatives, and their booksellers are 
supplied from London with the latest 
productions of the German book-trade, 
journals and periodicals. 

The accession of Maximilian to the 
throne of Mexico has given a new im- 
petus to German emigration in that di- 
rection. During the present year a Ger- 
man newspaper has been published in 
Mexico. And one edition of it is prepared 
especially for Europe. The result is, that 
from these columns, and the pens of spe- 
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cial correspondents, the German journals 
of the Continent are better supplied with 
Mexican news than any other in the world. 
And, indeed, the secret of the immense 
mass of critical, learned, and valuable 
correspondence in the German journals 
from all parts of the world, is to be found 
in this world-girdle of German culture 
and industry. 

The latest, and perhaps most interest- 
ing case of this extension of German in- 
fluence is to be found in the Germans of 
South-Australia. A few months ago they 
celebrated in Adelaide their first festival of 
archery, gymnastics, and song. To read 
the account, one feels transported to Ber- 
lin or Vienna, except that in neither of 
these capitals would there be the same 
liberty of action or cosmopolitan charac- 
ter. At the Hotel d’Europe is the head- 
quarters of the German club. Here 
the Philharmonic Society opened the fes- 
tivities with a splendid rendering of 
“This is the Day of the Lord.” Then 
the procession moved under a living for- 
est of standards and banners to the music 
ofa horn band. Archer clubs, and musi- 
cal and gymnastic associations from the 
neighboring towns joined in the march, 
decked in picturesque and appropriate 
uniforms. The gymnasts in white uni- 
forms, trimmed with pink, gayly march- 
ing under a forest of streamers, insignia, 
and devices, were tumultuously cheered 
by the thousands of English ladies and 
gentlemen collected to visit the novel 
spectacle. The whole march was such a 
triumph and such a sight as Australia 
never saw before. 

The gymnastic arena, twenty acres in 
extent, bounded on the one side by a 
beautiful lake, and on the other by a 
hedge of trees, was decorated with flags, 
banners, devices, garlands of flowers, can- 
opies, stages erected on flower-wreathed 
pillars, etc. The archers had their ground 
conveniently arranged and adorned, and 
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the most ample platforms were prepared 
for the singers. Refreshment booths 
were dispensing food and drink, rye- 
bread, sausages, and beer. Russian cra- 
dies, rocking-horses, swings, shooting- 
galleries, and miniature railroads were 
amusing the guests. And this, recollect, 
is a festival with antipodes, and still so 
completely German in its character, that 
we may well exclaim: ‘‘ Where is the 
German’s Fatherland?” Has he not a 
most peculiar and happy faculty of trans- 
porting it with him to the ends of the 
earth ? 

Certainly, no nation on earth is so 
cosmopolitan in one sense, and yet so 
true to its inborn love and customs. This 
peculiar national cement gives to the Ger- 
mans a cheap and ready power. The col- 
onization of other nations is effected main- 
ly by ships of commerce or of war, and 
continued by cunning or by force. But 
the Germans plant themselves everywhere 
in little bands, and conquer by industry, 
skill, or physical and intellectual power. 
These festivals of song and manly agili- 
ty and strength are introduced by them 
everywhere, and as they appear they con- 
quer all hearts. There lies a potent 
magic in cultivated German power; and 
their songs of home, of loved ones, and 
of Fatherland, lead all hearts captive. 

Indeed, they teach the world to sing. 
Where is the land so poor, or the city so 
small, as not to have its German teacher 
of the piano or the voice? Let us sing 
the songs of nations, and you may rule 
them. ‘This has been the burden of the 
lay of German minstrels. 

But is it not meet that those who sing 
in every clime, “‘ What is the German’s 
Fatherland?” should have a home hedged 
in with that same divinity that doth pro- 
tect a king ? 

Let us hope that out of the present fiery 
trial they may come forth singing: ‘‘ We 
have a united Fatherland,” 
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THE LOST CAUSE. 


Tuere lies upon our table, fresh from 
a Northern press, an early copy of a volu- 
minous history of our recent civil war, 
written from the Southern stand-point, 
which, from its source and semi-official 
character, as well as its literary ability, 
will command a careful and respectful 
attention. 

An authentic and full history of this 
memorable conflict, from both the North- 
ern and the Southern points of view, is 
immensely desirable, and, in course of 
time, will doubtless be written ; and until 
such a history is produced, neither party 
to the strife, nor the European mind, can 
fully understand the causes of it, or the 
elements of success and defeat which en- 
tered into it, and worked out such great 
results. It is still too soon to expect 
from either side a thoroughly candid, im- 
partial, and philosophical history of a war 
engendered by sectional animosity, and 
into which were drawn the fiercest antag- 
onisms of our social and political system. 
Surely no one will have the weakness to 
claim such high excellence for either of 
the histories which have hitherto appeared 
on either side. : 

The history before us, in all probability, 
is the fairest, fullest, and most authentic 
record of the Confederate side which we 
shall have for several decades of years— 
the history on which the South will main- 
ly rest her case before the world during 
the present generation. This is not sim- 
ply ourindividual impression : the demand 
for the work everywhere, and the interest 
felt in it by leading minds in all parts of 
the country in anticipation of its publica- 
tion, indicate that such an impression is 


quite general. 
THE AUTHOR. 


Mr. Pollard, the author of this history, 
wields a polished and practiced pen. 
During all the war, as editor of the Rich- 
mond Examiner, he had access to the 
best means of information, and enjoyed 
every opportunity for personal intercourse 
with the chief political ‘and military men 
of the South. And since the war he has 


been encouraged in the undertaking, and 
aided in the way of materials, by General 
Lee, General Johnston, and other leading 
Southern generals and politicians. No 
better-furnished man could have been 
found for the task in all the South, and 
we have no hesitancy in believing that 
the South will accept with satisfaction 
and gratitude the service he has rendered 
for them. 

It were easy for a Northern critic to 
find fault with this history ; to criticise 
and condemn almost every page: of it, as 
revolting to Northern taste and sentiment, 
or as contrary to our conception of the 
facts. But we have no desire or inten- 
tion to do this: it would not be gen- 
erous, hardly just perhaps, to do it. Cour- 
tesy and fairness alike demand that in 
judging of the execution of such a work 
we should take the standpoint of the au- 
thor, and form our opinion of it in the light 
of Southern, sentiment and Southern ex- 
perience. [For this history gives, and 
professes to give, only the Southern view, 
the confederate side, in the gigantic strug- 
gle in which their “ cause” went down in 
blood and darkness. The North should. 
be willing to give the South the full bene- 
fit of her own record of this sad and san- 
guinary attempt at independence, making 
at the same time all due allowance for old 
animosities and prejudices, for wounded 
pride and disappointed oll 


DEFECTS OF THE HISTORY, 


But even from the standpoint we have 
proposed in our brief examination of this 
important history, and thence judging of 
its merits in the light of the great issues 
of this tremendous conflict, we discover, 
we are sincerely sorry to say, grave de- 
fects in it which will mar the history in 
the calm judgment of all impartial and 
candid men—defects which will injure 
and not benefit the cause the author 
seeks to vindicate. The sources of these 
great defects are the old sectional feelings, 
nc‘ yet dead, blinding the eye of the his- 
torian to all that is good in the North, and 
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' perverting his pen at times to play merely 
the partisan—and the want of a broad com- 
prehension of and philosophical insight 
into the subject, attributing the failure of 
the South to the mere incidents of the 
conflict, rather than to the inherent and 
eternal principles of right and justice em- 
bodied in constitutional law and North- 
ern free sentiment, and in the progressive 
spirit of the nineteenth century. 

The assumption of superiority on the 
part of the South over the North, in civil- 
ization, in all the elements of manhood, 
culture, social elevation, and political 
scholarship, asserted and reisserted in 
the most offensive terms; the free and 
frequent use of language in disparage- 
ment and abuse of the North—language 
not only unworthy of the dignity of his- 
tory but disgraceful from the lips of the 
partisan politician, and for the most part 
so obviously unjust as that the Northern 
mind instinctively repels it as false and 
vindictive ; the habitual denial of any 
thing approaching to generalship in one 
of our generals, or statesmanship in our 
statesmen, or fairness and virfhe in our 
martyred President, or humariity or con- 
science on the part of the people; these 
and similar things we note as defects 
which are sure to damage the history. 

We quote a few sentences by way of 
illustration : 


“The confederates have gone out of this 
war with the proud, secret, deathless, danger- 
ous consciouggess that they are THE BETTER 
MEN ; [the underscoring is the author’s] and 
that there was nothing wanting but a change 
in a set of circumstances, and a firmer re- 
solve, to make them the victors. . . He 
[Grant] contained no spark of military ge- 
nius; his idea of war was to the last degree 
rude ; no strategy, the mere application of the 
wis inertia ; he had no conception of 
battle beyond the momentum of numbers. . . 
He was overmatched by Lee, who showed 
himself his master in every art of war; and 
indeed left Grant not a single branch of gen- 
eralship in which he might assert his general- 
ship. . . It was simply the consummation 
of the disgrace of this commander, that he 
should have taken eleven months to capture a 
position at no time held by more than one 
third of his forces, having lost in the enter- 
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prise in killed and wounded more than double 
the numbers actually in arms against him. . . 
Sherman is an example of the reputation 
achieved in the North by intrepid charlatan- 
ism and self-assertion. He had elements of 
Northern popularity outside of the severe cir- 
cle of military accomplishments. His swag- 
ger was almost irresistible ; he wrote slang 
phrases in his official dispatches ; his style 
was a flash Fourth-of-July tangled oratory, 
that never fails to bring down the applause of 
a Northern mob. The man who is now 
known in Northern newspapers as a hero of 
the war, and luminary of the military age, 
will scarcely be known in future and just his- 
tory further than as the man who depopulated 
and destroyed Atlanta, essayed a new code of 
cruelty in war, marched so many miles, 
achieved much bad notoriety, and ended with 
a professional fame mediocre and insignificant, 
holding a place no longer conspicuous in the 
permanent records of the times. . . Ifthe 
fact be that the North has produced no great 
general in this war; that the exhibitions of 
generalship, chivalry, humanity, and all that 
noble sentimentalism that properly belongs to 
the state of war, have been more largely on 
the confederate side; that the Northern peo- 
ple have exhibited gross materialism in the 
war, have excluded that noble spirituality 
common to the great conflicts of civilized na- 
tions, and worshiped the grossest types of 
physical power, the fault is in themselves, and 
not in the pen that writes these things.” 


No fair and candid historian would ever 
use language like this. Mr. Pollard only 
weakens his cause by doing it. One is 
tempted to ask—and certainly the ques- 
tion is pertinent—If the North was real- 
ly so inferior to the South in all the con- 
ditions of success—so utterly wanting in 
military genius, in administrative ability, 
in statesman-like qualities, in individual 
character, and in genuine patriotism, and 
love of the right in the masses, how is it 
that she so thoroughly conquered the 
South in a fair and protracted struggle, 
when, too, as the author contends, the 
South had in so many particulars the 
advantage of the North ? 

The literary ability of this work is of 
a high order. The arrangement—discard- 
ing all minor incidents and aiming at a 
compact and logical narrative of the war, 
estimating events by their influence on 


EEE 
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the grand issues of the contest—secures 
dramatic unity, and carries the reader 
rapidly along over the great battle-fields 
and leading events of the contest, pe 
shows him the grand ebbs and flows of 
confederate successes and defeats, till 
their sun went sygdenly down at the cap- 
ture of Richmong} The style of the work 
is clear, simple, and graphic, often rising 
to the level of genuine eloquence, as our 
readers will see from our extracts. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR, 


The causes which our author assigns 
for the war are those commonly assigned 
by the South. Slavery was simply the 
occasion of disunion and strife. 


“The slavery question is not to be taken as 
an independent controversy in American poli- 
tics. It was not a moral dispute. It was the 
mere incident of a sectional animosity, the 
causes of which lay far beyond the domain of 
morals. Slavery furnished a convenient line 
of battle between the disputants ; it was the 
most prominent ground of distinction between 
the two sections; it was, therefore, naturally 
seized upon as a subject of controversy, be- 
came the dominant theatre of hostilities, and 
was at last so conspicuous and violent, that 
occasion was mistaken for cause, and what 
was merely an incident came to be regarded 
as the main subject of controversy. . . The 
slavery question was not a moral one in the 
North, unless, perhaps, with a few thousand 
persons of disorderly conscience. It was sig- 
nificant only as a contest for political power, 
and afforded nothing more than a convenient 
ground of dispute between two parties, who 
represented not two moral theories, but hos- 
tile sections and opposite civilizations.” 


Sectional animosity, having its roots in 
the Federal principle, and more than all 
in opposite civilizations, is given as the 
grand cause of the war; and while slave- 
ry, which occasioned and intensified the 
conflict, has been swept away, these social 
and intellectual diversities remain, and 
the author urges the South to cherish and 
cultivate all that the war has left her that 
is distinctive. 

“Tt would be immeasurably the worst con- 
sequence of defeat in this war that the South 
should lose its moral and intellectual distinct- 
iveness as a people, and cease to assert its 
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well-known superiority in civilization, in po- 
litical scholarship, and in all the standards of 
individual character over the people of the 
North. 

“The war has not swallowed up every thing. 
There are great interests which stand out of 
the pale of the contest, which it is for the 
South still to cultivate and maintain. She 
must submit fairly and truthfully to what the 
war has properly decided. But the war pro- 
perly decided only what was putin issue; the 
restoration of the Union and the excision of 
slavery ; and to these two conditions the 
South submits. But the war did not decide 
negro equality ; it did not decide negro suf- 
frage ;itdid not decide State Rights, although 
it might have exploded their abuse ; it did not 
decide the orthodoxy of the Democratic party ; 
it did not decide the right of a people to show 
dignity in misfortune, and to maintain self- 
respect in the face of adversity. And these 
things which the war did not decide, the 
Southern people will still cling to, still claim, 
and still assert in them their rights and views. 

“ This is not the language of insolence and 
faction. It is the stark letter of right and 
the plain syllogism of common-sense. It is 
not untimely or unreasonable to tell the South 
to cultivate her superiority as a people; to 
maintain her old schools of literature and 
scholarship ; to assert, in the forms of her 
thought and in the style of her manners, her 
peculiar civilization, and to convince the North 
that, instead of subjugating an inferior coun- 
try, she has obtained the alliance of a noble 
and cultivated people, and secured a bond of 
association with those she may be proud to 
call brethren !” 


Mr. Pollard has read history to little 
purpose if he supposes his hopes in this 
direction likely to be realized. Nothing 
did so much as slavery to create and fos- 
ter all that was peculiar and distinctive in 
Southern life and literature and civiliza- 
tion, and now that that is dead and can 
never be revived in any form, it is reason- 
able to hope for a gradual assimilation of 
North and South. As there is no longer 
ground for a distinctive political South, 
why should there be a diverse moral, so- 
cial, and intellectual South ? 


WHY THE SOUTH FAILED. 


According to this history the solution of 
this problem is not to be looked for in the 
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great superiority of the North in numbers 
and resources. Such an explanation he 
admits would be agreeable to the South, 
but he rejects it as fallacious. 


“Most of the wars memorable in history 
have terminated with some momentous and 
splendid crisisof arms, Generally some large 
decisive battle closes the contest; a grand 
catastrophe mounts the stage; a great scene 
illuminates the last act of the tragedy. It 
was not so with the war of the confederates, 
It is true that the armies of the Confederacy 
had been dreadfully depleted by desertions ; 
but in the winter of 1864-’5, the belligerent 
republic had yet more than a hundred thou- 
sand men in arms east of the Mississippi 
River. It was generally supposed in Rich- 
mond that if the confederate cause was ever 
lost, it would be only when this force had 
been massed, and a decisive field fixed for a 
grand, multitudinous battle’ This idea had 
run through the whole period of the war ; it 
was impossible in Richmond to imagine the 
close of the contest without an imposing and 
splendid catastrophe. In the very com- 
mencement of the war, when troops were 
gayly marching to the first line of battle in 
Virginia, President Davis had made an ad- 
dress in the camps at Rockett’s, declaring that 
whatever misfortunes might befall the con- 
federate arms, they wauld rally for a final and 
desperate contest, to pluck victory at last. 
He said to the famous Hampton Legion: 
‘ When the last line of bayonets is leveled, I 
will be with you.’ 

“ How far fell the facts below these drama- 
tic anticipations! The contest decisive of the 
tenure of Richmond and the fate of the Con- 
federacy was scarcely more than what may be 
termed an ‘affair,’ with reference to the ex- 
tent of its casualties, and at other periods of 
the war its list of killed and wounded would 
not have come up to the dignity of a battle in 
the estimation of the newspapers. Gen. Lee's 
entire loss in killed and wounded, in the se- 
ries of engagements that uncovered Richmond 
and put him on his final retreat, did not ex- 
ceed two thousand men. The loss of two 
thousand men decided the fate of the South- 
ern Confederacy! The sequence was sur- 
render from the Potomac to the Rio Grande. 
The whole fabric of confederate defense 
tumbled down ata stroke of arms that did 
not amount to a battle. There was no last 
great convulsion, such as usually marks the 
final struggles of a people’s devotion or the 
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expiring hours of their desperation. The 
word ‘surrender’ traveled from Virginia to 
Texas. A four years’ contest terminated with 
the. smallest incident: of bloodshed; it 
lapsed ; it passed by a rapid and easy transi- 
tion into a profound and abject submission. 

“There must be some explanation of this 
flat conclusion of the ware It is easily found. 
Such a condition could only take place in a 
thorough demoralization of the armies and 
people of the Confederacy; there must have 
been a general decay of public spirit, a gene- 
ral rottenness of public affairs when a great 
war thus terminated, and a contest was 
abandoned so short of positive defeat, and so 
far from the historical necessity of subjuga- 
tion. ot 

“There is but one conclusion that remains 
for the dispassionate student of history. 
Whatever may be the partial explanations of 
the downfall of the Southern Confederacy, 
and whatever may be the various excuses that 
passion and false pride, and flattery of dema- 
gogues, may offer, the great and melancholy 
fact remains that the confederates, with an 
abler government and more resolute spirit, 
might have accomplished their independence.” 


This history is very severe on Jeffer- 
son Davis. His personal weaknesses and 
administrative blunders, from first to last, 
are unsparingly exposed, and denounced 
as among the chief causes of failure. His 
excessive vanity and self-conceit ; his 
dogged obstinacy and self-will; his noto- 
rious favoritism ; his frequent interference 
with the plans of his generals ; his vision- 
ary schemes and bombastic addresses ; 
while “firm, cold, severe to those who 
from position or merit should have been 
admitted into his counsels, notoriously 
governed by his wife ”—lost him the con- 
fidence and respect of the South before 
the downfall of her cause. 


“Tt must be admitted that in the last peri- 
ods of the war, the influence of President 
Davis was almost entirely gone, and that the 
party which supported him was scarcely any 
thing more than that train of followers which 
always fawns on power and lives on patron- 
age. There was a large party in the Confed- 
eracy that now accepted its downfall as an 
inevitable result, in view of what stared them ° 
in the face, that all the public measures of Mr. 
Davis’s administration had come to be wrecks. 
The foreign relations of the Confederacy were 
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absurdities ; its currency was almost worthless 
rags ; its commissariat was almost empty ; its 
system of conscription was like a sieve for 
water. Surely when all these wrecks of a 
great system of government lay before the 
eyes, it was no longer possible to dispute the 
question of maladministration, debate the com- 
petency of President Davis, and give him a 
new lease of public confidence.” 

“ On this occasion [the final rally in Rich- 
mond, and the failure of the Fortress Monroe 
Conference] he was boastful, almost to the 
point of grotesqueness. He declared that the 
march which Sherman was then making would 
be ‘his last,’ and would conduct him to ruin ; 
he predicted that before the summer solstice 
fell upon the country it would be the North 
that would be soliciting peace; he affirmed 
that the military situation of the Confederacy 
was all that he could desire ; and drawing up 
his figure, and in tones of scornful defiance, 
heard to the remotest parts of the building, 
he remarked that the Federal authorities who 
had so complacently conferred with the com- 
missioners of the Confederacy, ‘little knew 
that they were talking to their masters ’ To 
the last he appears never to have apprehended 
the real situation. He was blinded by his 
own natural temper; in the last moment he 
was issuing edicts, playing with the baubles 
of authority, never realizing that he was not 
still the great tribune; he was sustained by a 
powerful self-conceit and a sanguine temper- 
ament; and he went down to ruin with the 
fillet of vanity upon his eyes.” 


The battle-fields of this great war are 
so familiar to our readers that we do not 
propose to take them over them again. 
The description of them in this history is 
necessarily brief, though intelligent; very 
little addition is made to our stock of in- 


formation. 
EVACUATION OF RICHMOND, 


Cine terribly bloody drama which for 
four years had attracted the attention 
and shocked the sensibilities of the civ- 
ilized world, was hastening to its close. 
The hour for the fall of the doomed capi- 
tal of the Confederacy had come. Fort 
Gregg had been carried by assault, and 
the army which had so long stood asa 
wall of fire about it, been cut in two. 
The depots and warehouses of Peters- 
burgh were in flames, At eleven o’clock 
in the morning of this eventful day, Gen. 
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Lee wrote a hasty telegram to the author- 
ities of Richmond to have every thing in 
readiness to evacuate the capital at eight 
o’clock the coming night, unless before 
that time dispatches should be received 
from him to a contrary effect. The scene 
which follows is grandly pictured by Mr. 
Pollard :} 


Fa small slip of paper, sent up from the 
War Department to President Davis, as he was 
seated in his pew in St. Paul’s Church, con- 
tained the news of the most momentous event 
of the war. 

“Tt is a most remarkable circumstance that 
the people of Richmond had remained in pro- 
found ignorance of the fighting which had been 
taking place for three days on Gen. Lee’s lines. 
There was not a rumor of it in the air. Not 
a newspaper office in the city had any inkling 
of what was going on. Indeed, for the past few 
days there had been visible reassurance in the 
confederate capital; there were rumors that 
Johnston was moving to Lee’s lines, and a gen- 
eral idea that the combined force would take 
the offensive against the enemy. But a day 
before Grant had commenced his heavy move- 
ment a curious excitement had taken place in 
Richmond, The morning train had brought 
from Petersburgh the wonderful rumor that 
General Lee had made a night attack, in which 
he had crushed the enemy along his whole line. 
John M. Daniel, the editor of the Richmond 
Examiner, died the same day under the delu- 
sion that such a victory had been won; and 
John Mitchel, who wrote his obituary in the 
morning papers, expressed the regret that the 
great Virginian had passed away just as a de- 
cisive victory was likely to give the turning 
point to the success of the Southern Confeder- 
acy! The circumstance shows how little pre- 
pared the people of Richmond were on the 
bright Sabbath morning of the 2d of April for 
the news that fell upon them like a thunder- 
clap from clear skies, and smote the ear of the 
community as a knell of death. 

‘* As the day wore on, clatter and bustle in 
the streets denoted the progress of the evacu- 
ation, and convinced those who had beén 
incredulous of its reality. The disorder in- 
creased each hour. The streets were thronged 
with fugitives making their way to the railroad 
depots; pale women and little shoeless child- 
ren struggled in the crowd; oaths and blasphe- 
mous shouts smote the ear. Wagons were 
being hastily loaded at the departments with 
boxes, trunks, etc., and driven to the Danville 
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depot. In the afternoon a special train carried 
from Richmond President Davis and some of 
his Cabinet. At the departments all was con- 
fusion; there was no system; there was no 
answer to inquiries; important officers were 
invisible, and every one felt like taking care 
of himself, Outside the mass of hurrying fugi- 
tives, there were collected here and there 
mean-visaged crowds, generally 4round the 
commissary depots; they had already scented 
prey; they were of that brutal and riotous 
element that revenges itself on all communities 
in a time of great public misfortune. 

“The only convocation, the only scene of 
council that marked the fall of Richmond, took 
place in a dingy room in a corner of the upper 
story of the Capitol building. In this obscure 
chamber assembled the City Council of Rich- 
mond, to consult on the emergency, and to take 
measures to secure what of order was possible 
in the scenes about to ensue. It appeared to 
represent all that was left of deliberation in 
the confederate capital. It was a painful con- 
trast to look in upon this scene; to traverse 
the now almost silent Capitol House, so often 
vocal with oratory, and crowded with the busy 
scene of legislation; to hear the echo of the 
footstep; and at last to climb to the dismal 
show of councilmen in the remote room where 
half a dozen men sat at a rude table, and not 
so many vacant idlers listened to their proceed- 
ings. At the head of the board sat an illiterate 
grocer of the name of Saunders, who was mak- 
ing his last exhibition of Southern spirit, and 
twenty-four hours thereafter was subscribing 
himself to some very petty Federal officer, 
‘most respectfully, your most obedient ser- 
vant.’ Here and there, hurrying up with the 
latest news from the War Department, was 
Mayor Mayo, excited, incoherent, chewing to- 
bacco defiantly, but yet full of pluck, having 
the mettle of the true Virginian gentleman, 
stern and watchful to the last in fidelity to the 
city that his ancestors had assisted in founding, 
and exhibiting, no matter in what comical as- 
pects, a courage that no man ever doubted. 

“There had been but little sleep for the peo- 
ple of Richmond in the night which preceded 
their great misfortune. It was an extraordi- 
nary night; disorder, pillage, shouts, mad 
revelry of confusion. In the now dimly- 


lighted city could be seen black masses of 
people, crowded around some object of ex- 
citement, besieging the commissary stores, 
destroying liquor, intent perhaps upon pillage, 
and swaying to and fro in whatever momen- 
tary passion possessed them. The gutters ran 
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with a liquor-freshet, and the fumes filled the 
air. Some of the straggling soldiers passing 
through the city, easily managed to get hold 
of quantities of the liquor, Confusion be- 
came worse confounded ; the sidewalks were 
encumbered with broken glass; stores were 
entered at pleasure, and stripped from top to 
bottom; yells of drunken men, shouts of rov- 
ing pillagers, wild cries of distress filled the 
air, and made night hideous. 

‘“* But a new horror was to appear upon the 
scene and take possession of the community. 
To the rear-guard of the confederate force 
on the north side of James River, under Gen. 
Ewell, had been left the duty of blowing up 
the iron-clad vessels in the James and destroy- 
ing the bridges across that river. The Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and an iron ram were blown 
to the winds; the little shipping at the 
wharves was fired; and the three bridges 
that spanned the river were wrapped in flames, 
as soon as the last troops had traversed them. 
The work of destruction might well have 
ended here. But Gen. Ewell, obeying the let- 
ter of his instructions, had issued orders to 
fire the four principal tobacco warehouses of 
the city; one of them—the Shockoe ware- 
house—situated near the centre of the city, 
side by side with the Gallego flour-mills, just 
in a position and circumstances from which a 
conflagration might extend to the whole 
business portion of Richmond. 


“Meanwhile the fire raged with unchecked 
fury. The entire business part of the city 
was on fire; stores, warehouses, manufactories, 
mills, depots, and bridges—all, covering acres ; 
the continuous thunder of exploding shells 
sounded in the sea of fire; and in the midst 
of it was the long-threatening hostile army 
entering to seize its prey. All during the 
forenoon, flame and smoke and burning brands 
and showers of blazing sparks filled the air, 
spreading still further the destruction, unt#¢t 
had swept before it every bank, every auction 
store, every insurance office,- nearly every 
commission house, and most of the fashionable 
stores, The atmosphere was almost choking ; 
men, women, and children crowded into the 
square of the Capitol for a breath of pure air; 
but it was not to be obtained even there, and 
one traversed the green slopes blinded by 
cinders and struggling for breath. Already 
piles of furniture had been collected here, 
dragged from the ruins of burning houses ; 
and in uncouth arrangements, made with 
broken tables and bureaus, were huddled wo- 
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men and children, with no other home, with 
no other resting place in heaven’s great hol- 
lowness. . . . . It was late in the even- 
ing when the fire had burned itself out. It 
had consumed the most important part of 
Richmond. 

“‘ As night came on, there was a painful re- 
action after the day’s terrible excitement; a 
strange quiet fell upon the blackened city and 
its scenes of destruction. It was the quiet 
of a great desolation. Groups of women and 
children crawled under shelters of broken 
furniture in the Capitol square; hundreds of 
homeless persons lay down to sleep in the 
shadows of the ruins of Richmond; and 
worn out by excitement, exhausted as by the 
spasm of a great battle, men watched for the 
morrow with the dull sense that the work of 
years had been ruined, and all they possessed 
on earth had been swept way Af 


LEE’S SURRENDER, 


We note this to give the historian of 
the confederate cause the benefit of the 
only word of praise he bestowed upon 
the General who led the Union army to 
victory. Had Grant been the man he 
had pictured him to be all through the 
war, he never could have acted the mag- 
nanimous part here so graciously ascribed 
to him. 


“When Gen. Lee had been seen riding to 
thé rear, the rumor of surrender flew like 
wild-fire through the confederates. It might 
have been supposed that the worn and bat- 
tered troops who watched on their arms for 
the result of the conference at McLean’s 
house, would have been glad to welcome a 
termination of their sufferings, come in what 
form it might; that they would feel a certain 
joy when a long agony was over. But such 
was not the display, when, about half-past 
three o’clock in the evening, Gen. Lee was 
seen thoughtfully riding back to his head- 
quarters, and it was known that the surrender 
had been completed. His leading officers 
were assembled, anticipating the result and 
awaiting his return. When the terms of sur- 
render were announced, they approached their 
great commander in turn, and shook hands, 
expressing satisfaction at his course, and re- 
gret at parting. [The lines of battle that had 
awaited a possible renewal of the combat, 
were broken; but there were no huzzas, no 
scattering, not an indecent shout; but the 
men broke ranks to rash up to their beloved 
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commander, struggling with each other to 
wring him once more by the hand. It was a 
most affecting scene. Rough and rugged 
men, familiar with hardship, danger, and death 
in a thousand shapes, had tears in their eyes, 
and choked with emotion as they thronged 
around their old chieftain, uttering words to 
lighten his burden and mitigate his pain. He 
had so often himself uttered such words to 
them, when they bled on the battle-field or 
toiled on the weary march. Now simple as 
ever, very serious but collected, with the 
marks of a Roman manhood yet about him, 
he turned to his soldiers, not to insult the oe- 
casion with a harangue or explanations or re- 
grets, but merely to say, as the signs of tear- 
less suffering gathered in his face: ‘Men, we 
have fought through the war together; and I 
have done the best I could for you) 

“With remarkable delicacy, Gen. Grant 
was not present at the ceremony, and had not 
been visible since his interview of the 9th 
with Gen. Lee. 

“Indeed, this Federal commander had, in 
the closing scenes of the contest, behaved with 
a magnanimity and decorum that must ever 
be remembered to his credit even by those 
who disputed his reputation in other respects, 
and denied his claims to great generalship. 
He had with remarkable facility accorded 
honorable and liberal terms to the vanquished 
army. He did nothing to dramatize the sur- 
render; he made no triumphal entry into 
Richmond; he avoided all those displays of 
triumph so dear to the Northern heart; he 
spared every thing that might wound the feel- 
ings or imply the humiliation of a vanquished 
foe. There were no indecent exultations; no 
‘sensations ;’ no shows; he received the sur- 
render of his adversary with every courteous 
recognition due to an honorable enemy, and 
conducted the closing scenes with as much 
simplicity as possible.” 


CHARACTER OF “STONEWALL” JACKSON. 


With the sketch of this remarkable’ 
man, whose daring and successful exploits 
and sturdy piety won for him the admira- 
tion of the South and the respect of the 
North, we must close our extracts and 
dismiss the book. 


“Tt is not unfrequently the experience of 
truly great men, that they have to live 
through a period of utter misapprehension of 
their worth, and often of intense ridicule. 
Such was the painful experience of General 
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Jackson, {At the Virginia Military School at 
Lexington, where he was a professor before 
the war, he was thought to be stupid and 
harmless, and he was often the butt of the 
academic wit of that institution. Col. Gillem, 
who taught tactics there, was taken to be the 
military genius of the place, and afterward 
gave evidence of the correctness of this ap- 
preciation by actually losing, during the war, 
in the mountains of North-western Virginia, 
the only regiment that he was ever trusted to 
command, At the battle of Manassas, despite 
the critical and splendid service which Jackson 
did there, (for he staid the retreat in the rear 
of the Robinson House, and in the subsequent 
charge pierced the enemy’s centre) his stiff 
and odd figure drew upon him the squibs of 
all the newspaper correspondents on the field. 
His habit.of twisting his head, and interpolat- 
ing ‘Sir’ in all his remarks was humorously 
described in the Charleston Mercury. At a 
later period of his military career, when he 
made his terrible wintry march in 1861-2, 
from Winchester to Bath and Romney, and 
became involved in differences with Gen. Lor- 
ing, it was actually reported that he was in- 
sane. A colonel came to Richmond with the 
report that Jackson had gone mad; that his 
mania was that a familiar spirit had taken 
possession of a portion of his body ; and that 
he was in the habit of walking by himself and 
holding audible conversations with a mysteri- 
ous being. 

“The fame of Jackson was first secured, 
and permanently erected in the popular heart, 
by his splendid and ever-memorable campaign 
in the valley of Virginia, in the spring of 
1862. In that campaign, as we have seen, in 
the period of three weeks, he fought four 
battles ; recovered Winchester; captured four 
thousand prisoners; secured several million 
dollars’ worth of stores ; chased Banks’s army 
out of Virginia and across the Potomac, and 
accomplished a list of deeds that threw the 
splendor of sunlight over the fortunes of the 
Confederacy, and broke, at the critical mo- 
ment, the heaviest shadows of defeat and mis- 
fortune that had so far befallen them. In the 
Seven Days’ Battles the name of Jackson 
again rose like a star, And yet it was to 
gather new effulgence, when the names of 
Second Manassas and the Wilderness were to 
be inscribed, alike on the banners of the Con- 
federacy and the escutcheon of his own fame. 

“Jackson’s intense religious character has 
naturally come in for a large share of public 
admiration and curiosity. To his merits as a 
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commander, he added the virtues of an active, 
humble, consistent Christian, restraining pro- 
fanity in his camp, welcoming army colpor- 


.teurs, distributing tracts, and anxious to have 


every regiment in his army supplied with a 
chaplain, Prayer-meetings and ‘ revivals’ 
were common occurrences in his camp, and in 
these he was quite as active and as conspicu- 
ous as in the storm and action of battle. It 
was said that he treated the itinerant preach- 
ers and ‘circuit-riders’ who flocked to his 
camp with much more distinction than any 
other visitors; and the story is told how, on 
one occasion, when the horse driven by one 
of these itinerants balked at a hill, Jackson 
himself insisted upon leading and assisting the 
animal up the acclivity in the astonished sight 
of his whole army. 

“Jackson’s habits in the field were those 
of almost superhuman endurance. Neither 
heat nor cold appeared to make the slightest 
impression upon him, He cared nothing for 
good quarters and dainty fare. He often 
slept on the ground, wrapped in his blanket. 
His vigilance was marvelous; he never 
seemed to sleep; he let nothing pass with- 
out his personal scrutiny. His active deter- 
mination and grim energy in the field, were 
scarcely to be expected from one who, in pre- 
ceding years, had been a quiet professor in a 
college of youths, As for the rapidity of his 
marches, that was something portentous. 

“The death of Jackson cast a shadow gn 
the fortunes of the Confederacy that reached 
to the catastrophe of the war. It was not 
only a loss to his country; it was a calamity 
to the world: a subtraction from the living 
generation of genius: the extinction of a 
great light in the temple of Christianity. The 
proposition was eagerly made in the South to 
erect to his memory a stately monument. 
The State of Virginia sent an artist to Europe 
to execute his statue. Thousands followed him 
to the grave, and consecrated it with tributes 
of affection and the testimonies of devotion. 
Who, then, regarding this fervor of admira- 
tion and gratitude, could have supposed that 
the Southern mind could ever become so 
chilled in any change of events, or in any mu- 
tation of fortune, as to forget alike its debts 
of gratitude and its objects of pride in the 
glorious past; and that the time could ever 
come when the household effects of Stonewall 
Jackson would be sold under the hammer 
of an auctioneer, and the family of this man 
committed to the trials and chances of pov- 
erty !” 

/ 
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“Homes Without Hands,”* a large octavo, 
superbly and profusely illustrated, brought out 
in good style, is a work on natural history of 
more than ordinary interest. The author is 
already favorably known by his previous 
works, especially his “Illustrated Natural 
History,” and ‘‘ Common Objects of the Sea- 
Shore and Country ;” and the present learned 
and yet popular treatise will certainly add to 
his reputation. 

The author’s arrangement is simple and 
yet scientific, He describes: 1. Those ani- 
mals that burrow in the ground, being the 
simplest and most natural form of habitation. 
2. Those that suspend their homes in the 
air: 8. Those that construct their domicils 
of mud, stones, sticks, etc.: 4. Those that 
make their homes beneath the surface of the 
water: 5. Those that live socially in commu- 
nities: 6: Those that are parasitic upon ani- 
mals or plants: 7. Those which build on 
branches. In all these classes a definite order 
has been preserved, the mammalia having 
precedence, and being followed in regular 
order by the other members of the group. 
Thus in the division of the burrowers, man 
comes first, the chief of all the mammalia; 
and in due zoological order follow the moles 
and shrews, the foxes and weasels, the 
rodents and the edentales. Then come the 
burrowing birds, and reptiles, and so on to 
the end of the chapter. 

In the execution of this plan the author 
gives us the fruits of a most careful and pains- 
taking scientific research. The work em- 
bodies a vast amount of information that is 
exceedingly interesting and valuable, both in 
a popular and scientific sense, and much of 
which is curious and wonderful. Had we 
not given so much space already in this num- 
ber of Hours at Home to a kindred work,t 
we should make some extracts from the work 
before us, As it ic, we can only commend it 
to our readers, as a work every way fitted 
both to entertain and instruct. How much 
more rational and profitable is the study of 
such works, than the reading of the trifling 
and sensational, the mentally enervating and 
morally corrupting novels, with which the 
press is at present teeming, and which consti- 
tute the staple of the reading of so large a 





* Homes Without Hands, Being a description of 
animals classed according to their principle of con- 
struction, By Rev. J, G. Wood, M. A., and F. L. & 


etc. With new designs by W. F. Keyl and E. Smith. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


t See article on the “ Harmonies of Nature.” 


part of the younger portion of the commu- 
nity ? 

The illustrations strike us as of a superior 
character, and really charm the eye while 
they inform the mind. The English edition 
of this work is really a superb affair. 

A most excellent little work on the “ Soul’s 
Future,”* in which Dr. Gillett with character- 
istic terseness and force urges the claims of 
religion on the immediate practical attention 
of the reader, is just the kind of a book to put 
into the hands of the unconverted. Its brev- 
ity will secure a reading, while the apt illus- 
trations scattered profusely through it, will 
serve to fix and impress the thoughts. 

“Come Up Higher’ is a perfect little gem 
from the pen of Rev. S. L. Lamberson, The 
design of it is to fix a text of Scripture in the 
mind in the morning, and make it food for 
the soul during the day. The book is 
divided into thirty lessons, one for each day 
of the month, to which some striking or sug- 
gestive text is affixed. And the lesson is 
meant to be repeated each month throughout 
the year. The plan does not differ materially 
from other similar works, but its execution is 
unique and admirable. The lesson of each 
day is so brief that it can be read and lodged 
in the mind in five minutes, while the 
thoughts are so happily chosen, and so simply 
and tersely expressed, as to convey a good 
deal of instruction, and in a way to make it 
the most effective. We hardly see how more 
appropriate and instructive thought could well 
be expressed in briefer space. And there isa 
charm in the childlike simplicity of the style 
and spirit of the book that is really fascina- 
ting. We copy one of these short lessons to 
show the character of them all. The text for 
the day is Romans chap. vii. 24—*O 
wretched man that I am.” 


“T am a sinner still. I have been making good 
resolutions all my life, and breathing them all 
my life. ‘The good that I would I do not; but the 
evil which I would not that Ido,’ Good resolutions 
alone will not save. 

“T have disciplined my thoughts, according to the 
laws of mind, and cultivated my affections as the 
farmer raises goodly fruits. Still, ‘I find a law in 
my members warring against the law of my mind.’ 
Philosophy alone will not save. 

“T have read the Bible. Ihave searched the Scrip- 
tures, doctrinal, practical, and historical. I have hid 
the word in my heart and chosen it for my daily food. 
But knowledge puffeth up. Sin remains. The Bible 
alone will not save. 


* What Then? or The Soul’s ToMorrow. By E. H. 
Gillett. New-York: A. D. F. Randolph. 

+ Gome Up Higher; or, Bible Tactics. By 8. L. L. 
New-York: A. D, F. Randolph, 
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“T have labored for the salvation of souls, and thus 
at times found peace and joy. But even ‘when I 
would do good, evil is present with me.’ What 
would it avail to have saved others, if I myself should 
become a castaway? Works alone will not save. 

“Who shall deliver me? ‘I thank God through 
Jesus Christ.’ Christ is the Deliverer. Christ is the 
Way, sanctification, and justification, all and in all. 
He was all this to Mary Magdalene and to Paul, 
He will be all this to me, though I were far more than 
they the chief of sinners. Oh! that my love might 
equal his forgiveness! Jesus is the Way, I thank 
God, Jesus is the Way.” 


So small is the book, that it can be carried 
in the pocket without inconvenience. We 
wish it were put into general circulation and 
use, 

The talent of Miss Evans—we beg pardon, 
_ of Mrs, Lewes—has been so fully displayed in 

such works as Adam Bede and The Mill on 
the Floss, and her ability as a novelist is now 
so universally recognized, that it is needless to 
offer any extended criticism upon this her 
latest work ;* and yet, while Felix Holt ex- 
hibits her genius to decided advantage, it will 
hardly take rank with some of her previous 
productions. Its plot, although quite compli- 
cated, and managed on the whole with skill, 
can not be called original in conception. The 
one who is acknowledged as the heir to the 
Transome estates — Harold Transome — finds 
his title disputed by Esther Lyon, and she, with 
a generosity which is not likely to find a parallel 
outside of the world of fiction, voluntarily re- 
signs all claim upon the property and the hand- 
some income it yields, and marries Felix Holt, 
who exhibits enough of human nature to make 
it plain that he would have made her his wife 
quite as willingly if she had brought him that 
which would make his struggle with life less 
earnest. But the distinguishing excellence 
of the stories written by Mrs. Lewes lies not 
so much in originality or unity of plot as in 
the portraiture of character ; and in this nov- 
el there are several actors whom every reader 
will remember. Esther, for instance, devel- 
ops many traits which are charmingly and 
indeed exquisitely feminine. But notwith- 
standing the praise the English critics have 
for the character of Mr. Lyon, it is hard to 
believe that even thirty years ago a minister 
could be. found among the Independents so 
altogether devoid of worldly wisdom. His 
simple, unaffected piety, however, will win for 
him earnest admiration. Felix, from whom 
the book is named, is hardly the central char- 
acter in it; but his sturdy common-sense and 
his direct, incisive way of striking the truths at 





* Felix Holt, the Radical. A Novel. By George 
Eliot, New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
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which he aims, leaves an impression which in- 
dividualizes him very strongly. As might 
readily be inferred, there are no sentimental 
love scenes between him and Esther. He 
would not perpetrate or tolerate such nonsense, 
and the heroine of the story understands it so 
well that she is content to show her affection 
in a true womanly way. With Mrs. Holt, Par- 
son Jack Lingon, and half a dozen other char- 
acters, as subordinates, Mrs, Lewes manages to 
give us much genuine humor, and at the same 
time to sketch vividly life as it was among the 
landed gentry and middle class of Englishmen 
thirty years ago, and when the question of Re- 
form was creating an extreme excitement which, 
however, almost bids fair to be repeated now. 
Besides the minor artistic faults at which we 
have hinted, a decided blemish upon the story 
is the crime of which Mrs Transome is made 
guilty. And this is all the more deserving 
censure because it is not at all essential to the 
working out of the plot. Apart from these 
defects, the work well deserves to be classed 
far above the trashy works of fiction which are 
published by scores nowadays in this country 
and in England. 

When Lieut.-Col. Cutts * committed to the 
press the little volume giving reports of con- 
versations he had held with the late Senator 
Douglas, he doubtless labored under the im- 
pression that he was doing the memory of his 
friend a service ; but he has accomplished just 
the contrary result. No one can read the 
ribaldry, and indeed the blasphemy, which is 
here found attributed to Mr. Douglas, without 
surprise that one who called himself a friend 
could be so devoid of a true sense of delicacy, 
as to assist so deliberately in degrading the 
reputation of the deceased statesman in the 
opinion of all good men, And, indeed, when 
we read the naive and unreserved confessions 
of dishonest trickery to which Mr. Douglas 
confesses that he resorted in order to carry 
certain measures through Congress, it is hard 
to regard him as any thing more than an un- 
principled politician. Thousands had esteemed 
and admired him as a sincere patriot, and it is 
to be regretted that the indiscretion of a friend 
should have cast this shadow over his memory 
now that he is gone. Only one or two of the 
conversations reported contain statements 
which add any thing of importance, or even of 
interest to the political history of the times 
in which Mr. Douglas lived. 





*A Brief Treatise upon Constitutional and Party 
Questions and the History of Political Parties, as I re- 
ceived it orally from the late Senator Stephen A. Doug- 
las, of Illinois. By J. Madison Cutts, Brevet Lieut.- 


Col. U. 8. Army. New-York: D. Appleton & Co, 


